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extravagant Devotion. 
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In which is aſſerted, The Gene- 


ral Lawfulneſs of Pleaſure; and 
the Extravagant Severities of 


ſome Religious Syſtems are 
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HV D ASP ES. 
Ee. 


YAM ſure, my Hydaſpes, I need 
no Apology for calling off your 
Attention a while from the gay 
- purſuits of the Town, to give 
you ſome ſhare in thoſe calmer Pleaſures 
in which Hortenſius and I have been in- 
gaged ſince I left you. You are not of the 
Number of too many polite People, who 
know no Entertainment beyond what 
Crouds and public Scenes can give them; 
but ſtepping aſide ſometimes from the Noiſe 
and Hurry of a more expoſed Lite, can 
with a much 7ruer Reliſh of Happineſs en- 


Joy yourſelf or your Friend in private. It 


is your peculiar Felicity to have united two 
Characters, which many miſtake for Incon- 


A 2 ſiſtent, 
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fſihent, becauſe ſo rarely found 7ogether, the 


Philoſopher, and the Gentleman, This is a 
pait ſo natpral to you, that whether I have 
attended you in the mixed and faſhionable 
Societies of the World, or in the ſelect Par- 
tics of Men of Letters and Erudition, I 
have never been able to determine whether 
you have better accommodated yourſelf to 
the Pleaſantry of the one, or the Severity 
of the other; for indeed you have been uni- 
verſaliy careſs'd and applied to as the very 
Life and Spirit of both. I wiſh, methinks, 
for the World's fake at leaſt, Hortenſius 
had a little more of this happy Popularity 
of Diſpoſition. Tis pity his great Worth 
ſhould be known only within the Circle of 
a few particular Friends. It ſeems a kind 
of public Injury in him to conceal the many 
valuable Qualifications he is Maſter of in 
Shade and Obſcurity, which ought rather 
to be made conſpicuous for common Bene- 
fit. But Hortenſius is inflexibly reſolved to 
purſue his retired Courſe of living and 
after all, tis a pardonable Fault at leaſt, 
ſince it is perhaps the only one to be found 
in his whole Character, that he is not enough 
liberal of the good Influences of it. 


Wu ENI went ſome time ago out of 
Town, it was, as you know, to make 
this excellent Perſon a Viſit. As you have 


often 
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often heard me expreſs a more than ordi- 
nary pleaſure in his Converſation ; I dare 
fay you are not without a Curioſity to know 
upon what Points of any moment it has 
chiefly turn'd, during my ſtay with him. 


THe firſt Evening that I reach'd the 
agreeable Scene of my Friend's Retreat, I 
found him fitting at the end of a favourite 
Walk in his Garden, with a Book in his 
hand; and ſo ſeemingly intent upon what 
he was reading, that I had got near enough 
to ſpeak to him, before he diſcover'd any 
thing of me. Upon my calling him by 
his Name, he roſe up in haſte, and coming 
eagerly towards me, embraced me with 
that natural low of Good-humour, and 
Openneſs of Soul, which diſtinguiſhes the 
genuine Sincerity of the Friend, from the 
counterfeit Complaiſance of the mere vell- 
bred Man. As ſoon as our firſt interview 
was over, what grave Moraliſt (ſaid I) 
Hortenſius, were you converſing with juſt 
now, who had ſo ingaged your attention, 
that you ſaw nothing of me as I came 
along the Walk, till I diſcover'd my ſelf, by 
ſpeaking to you? 


PERHAPS(return'd he) you will not be 
of opinion my Studies were ſo very ſerious, 
when I tell you it was a piece of Engl;/h 

Poetry 


(0) 
Poetry 1 was peruſing, and a late one too, 
continu'd he, ſmiling——— 


THE Eſſay on Man (ſaid I) as uſual, I 
ſuppoſe, or ſome of the other moral Pieces 
of * ſame excellent Author: for, to ſay the 
truth, there are very few other modern 
Performances in the poetical kind, which 
I can imagine a Man of your ſedate rational 
turn of thinking would be likely to beſtow 
ſo ſerious a review upon. Our latter Poets 
have ſeldom riſen higher than bare Amuſe- 
ment at the beſt; pure Deſcription for the 
molt part holding the place of Senſe with 
them *, till the celebrated Author of 
the Eſſay appear'd on the behalf of the 
long injur'd Muſes, and undertook to 
reſcue them from an Imputation too com- 
monly thrown upon them by Men of /eve- 
rer Thought, of being become like too 
many others of their Sex, little better than 
agreeable Triflers. He indeed, tis on all 
hands confeſs'd, has abundantly re-eſta- 
bliſh'd their ſinking Reputation ; has rais'd 
the ſacred Name and Office of Poet to its 
original Credit and Dignity; or in his own 
beautiful way of expreſſing it, 


Turn d the tuneful Art 


From Sounds to Things, from Fancy to the 
Heart . 


* Mr. Pope's Epiſtle to Dr. Arbuthnot, line 148. 
+ Efay, Part IV. lin. 379. 
In 
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In him the Philoſopher and the Poet go 
hand in hand, and you have all the Uſe 
and Inſtruction of the beſt proſe Writing 
convey'd to you under the additional re- 
commendation of the moſt graceful and 
poliſh'd Numbers. Excellent Reſtorer of 
the true poetic Character! which one, who 
well underſtood it, has repreſented to be, 


Simul & jucunda & 1donea dicere vitæ * 


But a Genius like Mr. Pope's, is one of thoſe 
choicer Bounties of Heaven, which are be- 
ſtow'd only on ſome few more exalted and 
favorite Spirits, 
quibus arte benignd 
E meliore luto finxit pracordia Titan Þ. 


HERE Hortenſius interrupted ! ſee, 
(ſays he) Philemon, you are not yet proof 
againſt the Enchantment of this Subject; 
but are running out into your uſual vein of 
Ent hufiaſm upon it, for which, you know, 
I have fo often rallied you; comparing in 
ſome degree the Effect which the fancied 
' Preſence of this Great Man has always 
upon your Mind and Thoughts, to that 
myſterious Change which is wrought upon 
the Poet's cun in his inſpired Moments, 
when under the propitious Influence of his 


* Hor. de Art. Poet. 334. 
7 Juy. at. 14. Lib. 5. v. 34, 35. var. 


invoked 
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invoked Muſe, and in the full Egſtacy of 
her divine Communications! However, now 
you are come again to your ſelf, and your 
firſt heat and glow of Fancy is pretty well 
over, I will be ſerious in owning to you 
that it was Mr. Pope's Eſſay to which I was 
indebted for my Entertainment when you 
enter'd the Garden. I had been reviewing 
a favorite Paſſage of mine there, and was 
purſuing a Train of Reflections which that 
had ſuggeſted to me. 


PEzRHAPS(faidT) you will oblige me fo 
far as to communicate ſome ſhare of your 
Garden- Entertainment to your Friend, 
and to admit me as a Party with you in 
theſe your Evening Meditations: This will 
be an effectual means to check any farther 
Sallies of my Enthufiaſm, and to reduce me 
from thoſe irregular Ferments of Imagina- 
tion you are uſed to rally me upon, to the o- 


berer Exerciſes of Reaſoning and Philoſophy, 


WII kall my heart, (reply'd Hortenſius) 
but the Subject I was upon is pretty Ex- 
tenſive, and we ſhall hardly be able to go 
thro' with it to-night——it will not be 
long before we ſhall be call'd in to ſupper: it 
will ſerve to entertain us ſome Morning, 
whilſt you are ſo good as to ſtay with me, 


when we ſhall have more leiſure to purſue it. 
THis 
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Tk is was a very genteel Rebuke to 
me for growing ſerious, as I dare ſay you 
muſt have thought, a little out of ſeaſon ; 
conſidering I had but juſt faluted, as it 
were, my Friend, whom I had not ſeen 
ſome time. I immediately took the hint, 
and we fell, as was more ſuitable, into 
ſome Topics of a private nature, uſual at 
firſt meeting, which laſted us to Supper- 
time ; after which the remainder of the 
Evening was taken up with ſeveral indiffe- 
rent matters, juſt as they happen'd to ariſe, 
without order or connection; and at a 
moderate hour we bad good-night, 


B PART 
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TORTS 
P AR T II. 


| HE next Morning, the Day proving 

extremely fine, Hortenſius propoſed 
to me to haye breakfaſt in the Garden, 
which I readily came into; and it was ac- 
cordingly ſoon after brought to us, in a 
little retiring Room, which he had built 
there for the conveniency of ayoiding the 
Interruptions of his domeſtic Affairs, and 
of enjoying a freer Air, and more extended 
Proſpect, whenever the Seaſon of the Year, 
anc State of the Weather ſhould invite to 
ſuch a Retreat. It is here he frequently 
amuſes his ſolitary Hours, and has gene- 
rally half a dozen of his favorite Authors 
lying about for that purpoſe——This was 
a fair occaſion to remind him of the Pro- 
miſe he had made me, of renewing his 
laſt Evening Speculation with me at a fa» 
vorable Opportunity, which I accordingly 
loſt no time to do, as ſoon as Breakfaſt 
was removed  —-.'T was but (I told 
him) to give his free Thoughts Voice and 
Accent ; he wonld, I hoped, be under no 
re/traint upon the account of my being 


pre- 


E 
preſent ; eſpecially, as this would not be 
the firſt time he had made me fo much his 
Friend, as to initiate me into theſe ſacred 
Myſteries of his Retirement. 


SINCE you will needs (Philemon, ſaid he) 
bear a part with me in theſe my ſolitary 
Exerciſes, I will introduce them to you in 
the ſame manner as, I told you, I firſt fell 
into them my ſelt, by reading to you a 
Paſſage out of Mr. Pope. But I muſt firſt 
oblige you to this Condition, that you ſhall 
not run out any more into general Pane- 
gyric upon the Author, (of whole ſuperior 
Merit nothing can give me an higher e- 
ſteem than I have at preſent) but confine 
yourſelf intirely to the Matter of his Re- 
flexions—'Tis here in the third Part of 
the Eſſay on Man, where he is deſcribing 
the firſt Openings of Religious Truths upon 
the ſimpler Ages of the World. Societies, 
he tells us, were not as yet inlarg'd beyond 
the Limits of ſingle Families : the younger 
Branches of which look'd no higher in the 
Chain of Things, than to their Parent, 
from whoſe Loins they were more imme- 
diately propagated : Eſteeming him not as 
the Sub/trtute of ſome ſuperior Providence, 
but as himſelf the very Fountain-head, from 
whence their Being, and all the Advantages 
of it, were ultimately derived to them. 
Till at length, the fad Experience of this 
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their Parent's Mortality, put them upon 
inquiring after another, and farther Cauſe 
of all theſe things: They concluding with 
great Reaſon, that he could not be the ori- 
ginal Author of Life and Happineſs to o- 
thers, whom they had found ſo unable to 
continue them to himſelf, beyond the Limits 
afſign'd by ſome more powerful Superior. 
Take the Thought in the Poet's own Lan- 
guage 
Till drooping, fick ning, dying, they began, 
Whom they rever'd as God, to mourn as Man. 
Then looking up from Sire to Sire, explor'd 
One great firſt Father, and that firſt ador d. 
Or plain Tradition that this all begun 
Convey'd unbroken Faith from Sire to Son, 
The Workman from the Work diſtinct was 

known, 
And fimple Reaſon never ſought but one. 
E'er Wit oblique had broke that ſteady Light, 
Man, hike his Maker, ſaw that all was right. 
To Virtue in the Paths of Pleaſure trad, 
And own'd a Father, when he own'd a God. 
Love all the Faith, and all th' Allegiance then, 
For Nature knew no Right divine in Men ; 
No Ill could fear in God : and underſtood 
A Sovereign Being, but a Sovereign Good. * 


How amiable a Repreſentation this of 
the divine Being! a Being, whoſe Worſhip 
is Love and Gratitude ! Whoſe Service a 


* Eſſay on Man, Part III. line 224. 


State 
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State of manly and rational Freedom ! 
Whoſe Sovereignty over us but a more in- 
l'rged Power, guided by a never-cea/ſing 
Diſpoſition to do us good ! A God, whole 
proper Character is that molt indearing one 
of Father ! What a noble Aſſemblage of 
tender and affecting Ideas! How different 
from the 709 uſual Repreſentations of this 
matter! By a certain way of thinking, 
Philemon, that prevails upon this Subject, 
one would be tempted to imagine, Men 
were taught to believe in a Manicbean evil 
God at the Helm of Things, inſtead of a 
kind and benevolent Principle. They never 
ſeem to conceive of a Deity, as of an attec- 
tionate Father to the whole Syſtem of rati- 
onal Beings that hang upon his Care; whoſe 
only poſſible Motive in bringing them into 
Exiſtence, could be to communicate Hap- 
pineſs to them ; and diffuſe upon them the 
kindly Influences of his Love and Bounty : 
But rather paint him to their fr:ghted Ima- 
ginations, With all the Pomp and Terror of 
dreadful and auſtere Majeſty ; a kind of 
Ommnipotent Tyrant at the head of an Uni- 
verſe of Slaves: Who accordingly muſt 
pay their Court to him, if they hope to 


eſcape his Vengeance, or taſte any thing of 
his Favour, by abject Servility, mean A- 
dulation, and forced Reverence, Yet, Phi- 
lemon, the Language of unprejudiced Rea- 
lon and Nature ſpeaks quite other "gs 
0 
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of a ſuprenie Manager. There we find, 
as our Poet has judiciouſly obſerved, a 6- 
vereign Being, and a ſovereign Good are 
equivalent Expreſſions, Indeed the two 
Ideas are ſo intimately allied to each other, 
that ſo long as Mankind retained any thing 
of their firſt Simplicity and native Ingenuity 
of Mind, they could hardly be ſuppoſed to 
{ſeparate them. For what Thoughts could 
Creatures newly become conſcious to them- 
ſelves of imparted Exiſtence and Happi- 
neſs entertain of the great Author of ſuch 
unmerited Bleſſings, but that He muſt be 
in himſelf a Being of the moſt perfect Be- 
nevolence ? Nothing but the extremeſt Per- 
verſeneſs, or worſe Ingratitude could pre- 
vent their being led from the manifold ex- 
perience they had of his Goodneſs, to the 
thankful acknowledgment of it: Or, as our 
Author beautifully expreſſes it, their own- 
ing 


a Father, when they own'd a God. 


I muſt confeſs, (ſaid I) Hortenſius, (inter- 
rupting him,) I am very much of your O- 
pinion as to the firſt Riſe of Thei/m in the 
world ; ſuppoſing, as you do, that Men 
were ever left to reaſon themſelves into the 
Belief of a God by their meer natural 
Light, without any originally revealed No- 
tices of this kind conveyed from Father to 
Son in a way of Traditian. For this, you 


know, 


e 
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know, ſome have aſſerted to be the real truth 
of the Caſe; and indeed there is a great 
deal may be faid for this fide of the 
Queſtion. The Poet himſelf has a Glance 
at it in the Paſſage you have been reading 
out of him. 


Or plain Tradition that this all begun, 
Convey'd unbroken Faith from Sire to Son. 


However, as I ſaid before, allowing the 
truth of your Hypotheſis, and that Revela- 
tion had nothing to do in the Affair, I am 
much more inclined to reſolve the Belief of 
a Deity, as you have done, into a Princi- 
ple of natural Gratitude, than with Epi- 
curus, and his Followers, into I know not 
what ſuperſtitious Awe and Dread Men are 
under of inviſible Power, 


AT leaſt (returned Hortenſius) if I was 
to admit ſuch a natural Jealouſy and Ap- 
prehenſion of inviſible Power, as theſe Gen- 


tlemen contend for, I ſhould hardly think 


of making the w/e they do of it, to diſprove 
the real exiſtence of any ſuch Power. Sure 
'tis an odd way of Reaſoning Men out of 
their Belief of a God, to tell them the Fear 
of him is waturgl to them. For indeed 
allowing the Paſſion to be natural, I ſhould 
be apt to conclude from the Analogy of all 
other natural Paſſions, that it muſt have 
a Foundation in Nature; ſome ſuitable 

: and 


616) 
and correſpondent Object in the Reality 
and Conſtitution of things. | 


You know, (faid I) Hortenſius, they 

etend to derive this fear and ſuſpicion of 
Mankind ſolely from their Ignorance of 
the Cauſes of natural Events. So Lucre- 
tius, upon the Principles of the Sect, ex- 
preſly tells us. I ſee you have the Works 
of that Poet here, give me leave to turn 
to the Paſſage. 


Quippe ita Formido mortales continet omnes, 
Qyod multa in Terris ſieri, Cœloque tuentur, 
Quorum operum Cauſas nulld ratione videre 
Poſſunt, ac fieri divino Numine rentur *. 


And Horace, (you muſt remember) men- 
tions it as an inſtance of Philoſophical 
Heroſm, which but few could attain to, 
to be able to contemplate the Grandeur 
and Regularity of Nature without a little 
ſpice of this popular Superſtition. 


Hunc Solem, & Stellas, & decedentia certis 


Tempora Momentis, ſunt qui Formidine nulla 
Imbuti ſpectent . 


But then if the fated and ordinary Courſe 
of Nature is ſo apt to inſpire a ſuper/tit10us 
Awe and Reverence, the more extraordina- 
ry and unuſual Phenomena will have a 

* Lib.I. v.152. Vid. etiam Lib.V. v.1182. Lib. 


VI. v.49 to 56. Hor. Epiſt. Lib. I. Epiſt. VI. v.4. 
much 
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much fronger effect this way. For be- 
fides that the mere circumſtance of their 
being uncommon has a more obvious tenden- 
cy to beget ſurpriſe, many of them may 
be faid to have, as it were, ſomething of 
natural Pomp, and Terror even in themſelves, 
As for inſtance, Thundrings, Lightnings, 
various kinds of Meteors, Earthquakes, 
Cc. agreeably to the Obſervation of ano- 
ther Poet of the Epicurean Perſuaſion. 


Primus in Orbe Deos fecit timor, ardua cœlo 
Fulmina cum caderent, diſcuſſaque mania 


Flamme, 
Atque Ictus flagraret Athos. * 


And ſo Horace intimates a particular apt- 
neſs in Thunder to ſtrike Men with reli- 


gious Impreſſions. 


Cœlo tonantem credidimus Jove m 
Regnare— + 


And Lucan, I remember, almoſt in the 
ſame words 
er Fulmina tantum 


Sciret adbuc ſolum cel regnare tonantem ||. 


Now with a View to the eradicating theſe 
popular Superſtitions, and to the fœeing 
Men from the ſlavery of thoſe religious 
Fears which their ignorance of the Cauſes 
* Pet. Arb. Frag. Sat. p. 524. ed. Mich. Had, 


+ Her. Odarum Lib. III. Ode 5. 
Lacan. Lib. III. Phar. v. 319, 320. var. 
D 


and 
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and proceedure of natural Events had ſub- 
jected them to; Epicurus, as his Interpreter 
and great Panegyriſt Lucretius informs us, 
undertook to inſtruct them in a more ac- 
curate knowledge of Nature: To ex- 
plain to them her ſeveral Phænomena, 
and give a Phyſical Solution of her various 
operations upon no Higher a Principle than + 
mere Matter in motion, Hear how the 
Poet panegyrizes his Maſter upon this no- 

ble and generous Enterprize. Speaking 

of that abject ſtate of Mind to which Su- 
perſtition had reduced Men, Ep:icurus, he 

tells us, was the firſt who durſt openly 
attack the flaviſh Impoſture. 


Primum Graius homo mortales tollere contra 


Eft oculos auſiis, primuſque obſsRere contra: 

Quem nec Fama Deum, nec Fulmina, nec 
minitanti 

Murmure compreſſit cælum; ſed eo magis 
acrem - 

Virtutem inritdt animi, confringere ut aria | 

Nature primus portarum clauſtra cupiret *. * 


He hoped, it ſeems, by penetrating into ( 
the intimate Reaſons of Things, to give a 
| compleat Key to the ſeveral Productions of 
| Nature; and that the notion of a ſuperin- 
| tending Deity would be effectually baniſh'd 
out of the world, if he could but perſuade 
Men to admit that the Courſe of Affairs 
K. Lib: I. 67. | 


might 
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might go on as ſucceſifully without his con- 
currence, And after the Poet in the three 
following Lines has led his Ph:lo/ophical 
Hero thro' the whole compaſs of Nature, 
he goes on to repreſent him returning in 
a kind of triumph from the ſucceſs of his 
wonderful Diſcoveries ; holding out, as it 
were, to view a Rationale of the Univerſe, 
and adjuſting the full Powers and Extent 
of natural Mechaniſm. 


Unde refert nobis Victor quid poſſit oriri, 
Quid negqueat F— 


AN p yet, (interrupted Hortenſius) after 
all this pompous parade of Science, what is 
the Philoſophy of this his boaſted Epicurus, 
even according to his own account of it, 


but a continued Series of Blunder and Ab- 
ſurdity ? 


THAx is true, (faid I) but the Poet 
has certainly embelliſhed his philoſophical 
Romance with numberleſs beautiful Turns 
of Thought, and an uncommon Strength. 
and Majeſty of Stile and Expreſſion. 


AN excellent Poet, (return'd Hortenfius) 


but a wretched Bungler in Reaſoning ! For 


not to deſcend to the minuter Branches of 
this Epicurean Syſtem, what is the general 


Foundation which it proceeds upon, the 


* Lib. I. v. 76, 
D 2 Eter- 
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Eternity of Matter in motion, but a mere 
gratis dictum? A Notion obſtinately taken 
up againſt the inflexible Reaſon and Truth 
of Things? I do not deſign to enter into 
a particular Confutation of it, but ſhall only 
obſerve, that the Idea of Se Hexiſtence is not 
only incompatible with ſeveral known Pro- 
perties of Matter, but repugnant to the ge- 
neral Nature of it, And yet if we ſhould 
allow Matter to have been Eternal, we 
could not admit it to have been eternally in 
Motion; for that would be to make Motion 
to be of the Eſſence of Matter, contrary to 
plain Evidences of Fact and Experience . 


S o that had the Epicurean Philoſophy 
ſucceeded never ſo well in the Explication 
of Nature from theſe Principles, yet the 
Principles themſelves can never paſs upon 
Men of Thought and juſt Reflection with- 
out much better Proofs than a bare I1þ/e 
dixit. This is an Errror at the firſt ſetting 
out, ſufficient to blaſt the whole Scheme 
at once, Seriouſly, Philemon, one cannot 
enough wonder at the extreme Folly of all 
ſuch Schemiſts as pretend to account for 


See Dr. Clarke's Being and Attrib. p. 22, &c. 
Gurdon's Boyle's Left. Serm. 4. Relig. of Nature delin. 
p. 76,77. Bent). Boyle's Left. Serm. C. Addit. to Law's 
Notes on King's Orig. Evil, p. 13. Baxter's Inquiry 
into the Nat. of the Hum. Soul at large. 

+ Newton Optice, Out. ult. p. 341, 343. Gurdon's 
Serm. pag. 169, &c. Bentley's Boyle's Leet. Serm. 7. 
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things upon Principles of Mechaniſm, when 
the Origin of that Mechaniſm itſelf, upon 
their Hypotheſis, is a greater Difficulty, than 
any of zhoſe it is introduced to explain. For 
deduce one thing from another ever ſo long 
in a mechanical Series, without running up 
to a firſt Mover ; what do you, but repeat 
the old exploded Conceit of the Elephant, 
and the Tertoiſe ? All mechanical Solutions 
of natural Events, tho' never ſo juſt as far 
as they go, yet leave us at laſt in as great 
Ignorance as they found us. It may be we 
are got to a /econd or third Remove, and have 
ſhifted the Difficulty from the Elephant to 
the Tortoiſe. But that fatal Queſtion re- 
curring at every turn, and the Tortoiſe 
„ ztſelf how?” muſt ever ſtop us in our 
progreſs, till we have placed ſome Immate- 


rial, Intelligent, Selfactive Principle at the 


head of Affairs. Our great Weoriſt, the ad- 
mirable Sir Jaac Newton, a much better 
Philoſopher, I do not ſay, meerly, than 
Epicurus, or Lucretius, or any of the more 
modern Retailers of their Blunders; but 
even than any of the moſt celebrated ones, 
whether of ancient or modern Times ; he, 
I ſay, was well aware of this Truth, and 
has born full Teſtimony to it. For tho' he 
had abundantly confirmed and eſtabliſhed 
his Principle of ani ver ſal Gravity upon the 
Authority of well-try'd Facts and Experi- 
ments, and afterwards applied it with an- 

ſwerable 
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feerable Succeſs to the Theory and Expli- 


cation of the Mundane Syſtem ; yet he 
never conſiders it otherwiſe than as a Fact *, 
of which he owns at the ſame time the 
Cauſe to be wholly unknown to him. And 
ſo far is he from thinking, that becauſe 
this Principle may ſerve to account for other 
things, therefore it needs no account to be 
given of ztfelf, that on the contrary, he 
gives hints + of ſome accounts he had been 
endeavoring to form to himſelf of it; and 
finding none of them anſwer his purpoſe, 
concludes at laſt, with reſolving it into a 
divine Energy and Superintendence, as ſeeing 
it utterly irreconcileable with any natural 
or mechanical Principles ||. 


So that upon the whole, the falſe Triumphs 
of the Epicureans upon this Article of na- 
tural Cauſes amount at laſt to a public Te- 
ſtimony againſt 7hemſefves ; and under a 
pretence of proclaiming their Victory, do but 
more effectually confirm their intire ver- 
throw and defeat, For whilſt, with a de- 
ſign to explode the Belief of a God, they have 
gone about to explain Nature without him, 
the z{/ Succefs they have met with in their 


* Prin. Phil. Schal gen. ſub finem. p. 344. 
Opt. p. 374. 

+ Optics, p. 350, and elſewhere, 

| Newtoni Oprice, p. 27% Prin. Phil. Schol. gen. 
ſub finem, p. 344. 
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Attempt, is to them at leaſt a very convin- 
cing proof how impracticable ſuch an Ex- 
plication really is. And thus, by pretend- 
ing to undermine a popular Superſtition about 
a Deity, they have laid the Ground and 
Foundation of a rational Perſuaſion of Him; 
and ſhewn juſt enough of the Nature and 
Powers of ſecond Cauſes to eſtabliſh beyond 
all poſſible doubt the Neceſſity and Reality 


of a firſt. 


Bu T this is wandering too far from our 
preſent purpoſe. I am not, (you know) 
undertaking to detect and expoſe every Er- 
ror and Inconſiſtency in the Epicurean Sy- 
ſtem; my Quarrel at preſent being only 
with one particular Circumſtance of it, the 
reſolving the Belief of a ſuperintending 
Deity into a Principle of Fear. And this, 
as I faid, ſeems to me a very unnatural So- 
lution of this Matter. For allowing the 
general Conſtitution of Nature to proclaim 
never ſo loudly the infinite Power of its al- 
mighty Architect, yet the manifold traces 


of k:nd and good intention“ which run e- 


very where thro” it, do at leaſt as ſtrongly 
evidence an infinite Goodneſs to have been 
concerned in its Contrivance. And there- 


fore, ſuppoſing Men to be never fo ſenſible 


* See this Sentiment finely enlarg'd upon in Hutch. 


Nat. and Cond. of the Paſſons, p. 180, 181. See alſo 
p. 182, to 189. 
| of 
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of the Power of their Maker, yet they muſt 
at the ſame time diſcern it to be a Power 
guided and directed by a Principle of Kind- 
neſs and Benevolence towards them, and con- 
ſequently an Object of Hope and Confidence, 
much rather than of Fear, or Di/quietude. 
Who ſees not that a great part of Nature 
miniſters directly to our U/e? A much 

reater to our Pleaſure and Entertain- 
ment * ? If ſome few particulars have a 
different Aſpect, ſtill the Balance upon 
compariſon turns evidently in our favour ; 
and a few contrary Inſtances rather con- 
firm than weaken a general Rule. Be- 
ſides, that theſe ſeemingly natural Evils 
upon a more accurate inquiry into Na- 
ture, appear to have, even in themſelves, 


a beneficial Tendency upon the whole, or 


at leaſt to be the neceſſary Conſequences 


* This Thought is moſt beautifully purſued in the 
Spectator, vol. V. NY. 387. The following Paſlage 
is ſo appoſite to our purpoſe, that I cannot forbear 
tranſcribing it—To conſider farther this double End 
in the Works of Nature, and how they are at the 
ſame time both uſeful, and entertaining, we find the 
moſt important Parts in the vegetable World are thoſe 
which are the moſt beautiful. Theſe are the Seeds by 
which the ſeveral Races of Plants are propagated and 
continued, and which are always lodged in Flawers, 
or Bl:ſſoms. Nature ſeems to hide her principa l De- 
ſign, and to be induſtrious in making the Earth gay, 
and delightful, whilſt the is carrying on her great Work, 
and intent upon her own Preſervation. p. 274, 275. 
See alſo, N“. 393. 

of 
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of ſome general Principles that evidently 
have . 


As to what you was obſerving, (Philo- 
mon) that ſome of the more extraordinary 
Appearances in Nature have a kind of na- 
tural Terror in them, it may, I think, be 
juſtly queſtioned whether Guilt or Super/ti- 
tion have not been the chief Cauſes of this. 
At leaſt, even by your own account, the 
Inſtances of this kind are unuſual and c- 
traordinary, and therefore not to be regard- 
ed in a general Eſtimate. Whereas, on the 
contrary, the ordinary tated Courſe of things 
is calculated to excite in us a perpetual 
Train of pleaſing and agreable Senſations. 
To go no farther than a familiar Inſtance: 


* See Archbiſhop Kin, of the Origin of Evil, tranſ- 
lated by Law, with the Franſlator's excellent Notes— 
Rel. of Nat. delin. under the Art. of part. Prov. 
Ey on Man, 4. 109.— The Frame of Nature icems, 
as far as we know, plainly contriv'd for the gad of the 
A hole; and the caſual Evils feem the neceſſary Con- 
comitants of ſome Mechaniſm; deſign'd for vaitly pre- 
pollent Good. Hutch. Inquiry, p. 275. This Princi- 
ple, eſtabliſhed with full Evidence by the Writers here 
referr'd to, and others that might be added, in many 
inſtances, and which is therefore by the argument of 
Analogy made ſomething more than probable in all: 
(ſince Nature, or the Author of Nature, mult be ſup- 
poſed conſiſtent with himſelf) ſtrikes at the very 
foundation of the Manichean Scheme, and turns the 
whole force of its Artillery upon it ſelf; a Circum- 
ſtance that deſerves to be taken notice of, as pointing 
out the wretched Weakneſs of its Cauſe, which has 
not now, I would hope, many ſerious Abettors, : 
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1 have often been particularly pleaſed with 


the Obſervation of an 7ngenzous Writer, that 
« a fine Day is a kind of ſenſual Pleaſure*,” 
For my own part I always find it ſo. Tis 
then that Nature unfolds all her brighteſt 
Charms to view, and opens, as it were, her 
whole Store-houſe of Bleſſings. The ini- 
mitable Beauty, Extent, and Variety of na- 
tural Proſpects, the Verdure of the Fields 
and Meadows, the agreable Fragrancy of 
the Air, the Luſtre, Mildnefs, and Benig- 
nity of the Heavens; in a word, the whole 
Scene about us wonderfully co-operates to 
our Enjoyment +. The World ſeems made 
for our peculiar Gratification; our Spirits 
are chear d and enliven'd, our Imaginations 
warm'd and entertain'd, our rational Fa- 
culties invigorated and exerciſed. The whole 
Man overflows, as it were, with Delight and 
Complacency. In this agreable Conſciouſ- 
neſs, how does every anxious and difſquiet- 
ing Thought vaniſh! How open is the Soul 
to every grateful, affectionate, and devout 


* Sir V. Temple, vol. I. fol. 273. Spectator, vol. V. 
N. 387. The Sun, which is as the great Soul of the 
Univerſe, and produces all the Neceſſaries of Life, has 
a particular Influence in chearing the Mind of Man, 
and making the Heart glad. 

+ Providence has imprinted ſo many Smiles on Na- 
ture, that it is impoſſible for a Mind which is not ſunk 
in more groſs and ſenſual Delights, to take a Survey 
of them without ſeveral ſecret Senſations of Pleaſure, 


2pect, vol. V. Ns. 393. 
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Sentiment, towards the great Author of its 
Happineſs ! With what a generous Indig- 
nation does it reject every unworthy Appre- 
henſion of ſo tranſcendently kind and ex- 
cellent a Nature! How foreign the leaſt 
Suſpicion of Evil, from a Being of ſuch ex- 
perienced Bounty and Beneficence ! 


THESE (Philemon) are obvious Reflec- 
tions; were I diſpoſed to be more ab/trafed 
and philoſophical, T might go on to obſerve 
that the very Notion of Power tel}, that 
Bugbear in the Eprcurean Syſtem, (as in- 
deed what will not Guilt and Folly make 
ſuch ?) if we will but purſue it in its 5ſt 
extent, implies and leads on to Goodneſs. 

| Let us conſider a little If we look into ovr- 
ſelves, and examine the State of our own 
Hearts, (a Practice ſurely very neceſlary, 
before wwe aſcend, as a celebrated Author ex- 
preſſes it *, into the higher Regions of Divi- 
nity) ſhall we not eafily diſcern, that Ma- 
lice is nothing elſe but Weakneſs, Defet?, 

and Impotency F ? Should it not therefore 
\ E 2 ſeem 

* Chara#eri/licks, vol. I. page 4. 

+ The obvious Frame of the Morld gives us Ideas of 
boundleſs Wiſdom, and Power in its Author ; ſuch a 
Being we cannot conceive Indigent, and muſt conclude 
happy, and in the beſt fate poſſible, ſince he can ſtill 


gratify himſelf : the beſt ſtate of rational Agents, and 
their 2 and moſt worthy Happineſs, we are ne- 


ceſſarily led to imagine muſt conſiſt in univerſal effrca- 
erous Benevolence; and hence we conclude the Deity 


Bene- 
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ſeem to be as neceſſarily excluded from an 
independent, and ſelf-ſufficient Principle, as 
DT is from Light *? © Therets an odd 

* way of Reaſoning, ſays the Author juſt 
0 now referred to . but in certain Diſ- 
% tempers of Mind very ſovereign to ſuch as 
© can apply it; there can be no Malice but 
© where there is an Oppeſition of Intereſts; 
* an Univerſal, Independent Being can 
* have no Intereſts oppoſed, and therefore 
* no Malice,” || So wiſely did the Poet 
characteriſe his ſovereign Being, a ſevereign 
Goed. 


Bu T may there not be conceived ſuch 
a thing, (faid I) Hortenſius, as diſi nterefled 
Malice? and abſtracting all Arg guments 
from preſent Facts, might not an infinite- 
ly powerful Being be at the ſame time an 
infinitely cui one? 


Benevolent, in the moſt nic verſal, impartial manner. 
Hutch. Inquiry, p. wit, 
This way of thinking is much the ſame with that 
pf the ingenious Tranſlator of Archbiſhop King, and 
2 Writers, who derive the oral Attributes of the 
Deity by way of Con 3 from his natural ones. 

+ Chara#. vol. I. 

It is ſcarce alli juſt to hint here, that this 
Notion will not, as has been ſometimes injuriouſly 
charged upon it by the Enemies of this Author, de- 
{troy all right of Puniſhment in the Deity towards 
any immoral Agent, ſince Puniſhments may end in 
the final Benefit of ſuch Agent; and then they are 


Tus 


not the effects of Malice, but Goodneſs, 
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TAE Notion, (returned he, with ſome 
warmth,) is as full of Contradiction and 
Abſurdity as it is of Horror &. 


Bu T how think you, (faid I) as to our 
own Species? does not Hiſtory furniſh us 
with ſome Characters horowly and delibe— 
rately evil and malicious ? 


I 


* If all Malice be, as is here aſſerted, J/eakneſs, in- 
finite Malice is Weakneſs heighten'd to an infinite De- 
ree, that is, an infinite Privaticn, an infinite Nothing. 
his Point may deſerve a more particular illuſtration, 
which it will admit of ſeveral ways; as thus—It may 
be, that all Malice is attended with ſome Degree of 
Pain, and conſequently infinite Malevolence muſt be 
attended with an infinite Degree of Pain ; that 1s, 
muſt be infinitely inconſiſtent with infinite Power, — 
Again, an infinitely malevolent Deity could not poſ- 
ſibly communicate any Degree of Power or Know- 
ledge to any Creature, in as much as, it ſhould ſeem, 
Power and Knowledge are in their own nature good ; 
now to impart any Degree of Good is againſt the In- 
tereſts of a completely malicious Agent. But on the 
other hand, to deny that any Degrees of Knowledge 
and Power are actually communicated, is againſt all evi- 
dence of Fact and Experience. And indeed were we 
to abridge the ſupreme Being of any Power to com- 
municate theſe Attributes, it would be making ſuch 
inroads upon his Omnipotence, as would render his 
ſuppoſed Malevolence as contemptibly weak, as it is 
in every view ſhockingly deteſtable. Or laſtly, ſhould 
it be ſaid, that infinite Malevolence is ſtill at full li- 
berty to communicate both Knowledge and Power 
to it's Creatures, for that an artful Malice might eaſily 
throw in along with theſe ſuch imbittering Ingre- 
dients, as would make them a Puniſhment inſtead of 
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I think, (replied he) the incomparably 


ingenious Mr. Hutcheſon “ has gone a 


great way towards proving that Human 
Nature admits not ſo deteſtable a Principle as 
a ſettled diſintereſted Malice; and that thoſe 
Actions which have the worſt aſpect this 
way are to be reſolved only into the irre- 
gular and miſtaken Application of ſome 


juſtifiable Affection F. However, allowing 
there might be ſome monſtrous Productions 
in the moral World, as well as there are 
in the natural, yet there is a common Stan- 
dard of true Formation in both; and what- 
ever may be ſaid of Particulars, the gene- 
ral Conſtitution of Human Nature is plain- 
ly a Benevolent one. And hence again 

| riſes 


a Bleſſing; I add yet farther, infinite Malevolence 
cannot produce even Miſery itſelf to any Degree that 
will aniwer its purpoſes: becauſe univerſal unlimited 
Miſery cannot take place without univerſal unlimited 
Malevolence being introduced firſt : and that once 
ſuppoſed in any Syſtem, it immediately becomes Fel 
de ſe, ſelf-deſtructive, and an impoſſible caſe. ASyſtem 
of Beings univerſally and abſolutely malevolent can no 
more ſubſiſt together, than a Set of abſolutely repelling 
Particles can form a World, Once more, it may be 
juſt intimated, that it is of the nature of Evil, as ſuch, 
to deſtroy itſelf ; which makes a perfect malevolent 
Scheme, if one may uſe ſuch an Expreſſion, neceſla- 
rily impraCticable. 

* Vide Nature and Conduct of the Paſſims, Inquiry, 
&c. paſſim. | 
I SpeRtators may think we have pure diſintergſted 
Malice, when it is really only the overgrowth of a er. 

| natura 
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Vid 


riſes a farther very convincing Argumetit 
for the great Truth we are contending for; 
ſince a Being, not himſelf the moſt diſiu- 
tereftedly Benevolent, would never of his 
own free motion have given ſuch a henevo- 
lent Biaſs to a whole Species of his Crea- 
tures, as ſhould in a manner neceſſarily in- 
gage them in Offices of mutual k:ndne/s 
and zndearment : and which is ſo deeply 
rooted in their very Maxe and Conſtitu- 
tion, that Humanity, a Term expreſſive 
of it's Influence, is by common Language 
appropriated to the peculiar Diſtinction of 
the Kind. 


MoREOVER, Philemon, for to you I 
may well appeal in this Affair, (ſo he par- 
tially 


natural Affection, upon falſe Opinions, or confuſed 
Ideas, Hutch. Inquiry, p. 99. Human Nature ſeems 
ſcarce capable of malicious, diſinteręſted Hatred, or a 
ſedate Delight in the Miſery of others, &c. Hutch, 
Inquiry, p. 132, 133, 134. It is very probable that 
there is no ſuch Degree of Wickedneſs in Human Na- 
ture, as, in cold Blood, to be pleas'd with the Miſery of 
others, when it is conceiv'd to be no way uſeful to 
our Intereſts, &c. Ibid. p. 157, to 159, & paſſim.— 
This partial Imagination of ſome good moral Qualities 
in Actions which have many cruel, inhuman, and de- 
ſtructive Conſequences toward others, is what has kept 
Vice more in countenance than any other Conſidera- 
tion. Lid. p. 228. Vide etiam Nature and Conduct of 
the Paſſions, p. 104, 138, to 141, &. paſſim. 

It is not material to our purpoſe here, whether 
theſe benevolent Acfections be ſuppoſed; as ſome would 
have it, innate; or, as others, only naturally ** 

ither 
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tially addreſs'd himſelf to me) who have fo 
often made the Experiment; as the having 
theſe benevolent Affections is the very Badge 
and Character of our Nature, ſo from the 
cheriſhing, and improving theſe natural 
Seeds of Virtue, reſults the Perfection and 
Happineſs of it, The higheſt and moſt 
exquiſite Pleaſures we are at any time con- 
ſcious of, ariſe from a Senſe of our having 
acted in conſequence of kind, and good Af- 
tection. Whenever we do ſo, we feel a 
ſecret Joy and Tranſport diffuſing itſelf 
thro' our Breaſts; and the State of our 
Souls, like that of a e/l-tun'd Initrument, 


Either way, this Reaſoning is equally concluſive. 
This moral Senſe, implanted in rational Agents, to de- 
light in, and admire whatever Actions flow from a 
ſtudy of the good of others, is one of the ſtrongeſt Evi- 
dences of Goodneſs in the Author of Nature. Inquiry, 
p. 275. Would we allow room to our Invention, 
to conceive what Conflitutions of Senſes or Affections 
a malicious powerful Being might have formed, we ſhould 
ſoon ſee how few Evidences there are for any ſuch Ap- 
prehenſion concerning the Author of this World. — 
Human Society might have been made as uneaſy to us 
as the Company of Enemies, and yet a perpetual more 
violent Motive of Fear might have forced us to bear 
it. Malice, Rancour, Diſtruft, might have been our 
natural Temper. Our Honour and Self- Approbation 
might have depended upon [yuries; and the Torments 
of others might have been made our Delight, which 

et we could not have enjoy'd thro' perpetual Fear. 
Many ſuch Contrivances we may eaſily conceive, 
whereby an evil Mind could have gratified his Malice 
by our Miſery: but how unlike, &c? Nat. and Cond. 
p. 180, 181. 
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is all over Harmony, Sweetneſs, and C;1- 
poſure. Now what is this but the u 
Teſtimony of our own Hearts that we arc 
then in the 5%, the moit perſect {tate of 
Being, of which our Nature is made capa- 
ble? And ſhall we (Philemon) reluſe that to 
the Creator, which we own and feel to be 
the higheſt Excellency, Perfection, and En- 
noblement of the Creature? Or ſhall we 
not rather acknowledge, that as it 1s the 


ſtronger or weaher ſtate of this benevolent 


Principle in eur/efves that varies the ſeveral 
Degrees of Worth and Eſteem amongſt 
Men, ſo it is the intire prevalency, and un- 
allayed Perfection of it in the /upreme Being, 
that conſtitutes a truly divine Character 
gives Grace and Luſtre to every other of his 
Attributes, and makcs Dezty itſelf properly 


God-lihe?2 


IT is upon theſe grounds, (ſaid I,) as 
I ſuppoſe, that the zgble Author, you have 
more than once hinicd at, makes it a 
Queſtion, ©* Whether any thing befides 11 
„Humour can be the Cauſe of Atheiſm * 2" 
There is ſomething ſo comfortable, ſo every 
way agreable to the Intereſts of Mankind 
in general, and of cach individual Man in 
particular, in the notion of a common Pa- 
rent, and ſovereigu Protector of the Unz- 


* Chara. vol. I. p. 22. 
F verſe, 
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verſe, that an ordinarily good-natured Man 
would be tempted to wh there might be 
a God, even tho' he ſhould not be able to 
prove there was one. His AfetFions would 
evidently lean this way, whatever might 
be the Deciſion of his Judgment in the 
Caſe, And therefore it muſt argue a very 
high Degree of Perverſeneſs and Depravity, 
a State of the moſt invenom'd Spleen and 
Moroſeneſs, to ſtand out againſt fo ſalu- 
tary a Fruth, in the midſt of that abun- 
dant Evidence with which: it is at preſent 
turrounded, 


AND yet, (replied Hortenfius) as love- 
ly and beneficial as the Notion of a /uper- 
ratending Deity is in itſelf, the ſame noble 
Auther will tell you, that, (unhappily for 
the World!) it has been ſo diſguiſed and 
tampered with, that as Religion ſtands 
e amongſt us, there are many good People 
© wobo would be eaſier in their minds if they 
*© were aſſured they had only mere Chance to 
« truſt to: Who rather tremble to think 
« there ſhould be a God, than that there 
** ſhould not be one *.“ 


A fad State of Things indeed (return- 
ed I,) when Men entertain ſuch hard 
Thoughts of a fipreme Manager, as would 
almoſt drive them, if they durft, to take 


* Chara@. vol. I. p. 40. 
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refuge in Forlorn Nature as the more com- 
fortable Opinion!“ 


WRETCHED enough | (reſumed Hor 
tenſius) but tis an evil for which there can 
be no Remedy, 'till Men can be prevailed 
upon to liſten more to Reaſon in their Re- 
ligion, than, as their too general practice 
is at preſent, to the Suggeſtions of natural 
Temper, For this, Philemon, is the very 
caſe in the Inſtance we are complaining of. 
Men of dark and gloomy Complexions in- 
vent a Deity, lite themſelves, full of Spleen, 
Sournefſs, and Severity, They bring their 
Il Humour with them into their Religion, 


* This is the peculiar Unhappineſs of Superſtition, 
that it cannot chooſe but diſapprove and inwardly with 
againſt, what yet it is obliged to reverence. Odit, dim 
metuit, is the real truth of its caſe, This made the 
judicious Plutarch give the preference to Atheiſm, as 
being at leaſt the more open and manly, I had al- 
moſt ſaid, the more religious perſuaſion of the two; 
it being rather a higher inſult upon the ſupreme Being 
to wiſh againſt his Exiſtence, than ſimply to disbelieve it. 
— Tt Neug tw 0 * O, 6 0s 0:40 1001144) x 
Cxneraly, MISever de anw!, qu, yas O. 
xe JE dee 0 Tit verde Tov uhu Umrou- 
,a, v ro x sv Moto, ws wa Arlon Un” 
eurs THC oper, UYaTNTERY Gy, xα ανάνjꝭd beit T TH 
fs de ws ee. And thus he excellently 
ſums up the matter ——yvu Js r pevalec Jer daru- 
vis vd mere uv, 6 Of deνẽð,d ] TH rp ,in wi, 
* f eO iow, n Tv dogg Ef Frwv 6 CvArrai, 
De Sup. p. 170. Ed. Xyl. 
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«nd from the actual Feeling of theſe evil 
Ditpofitions in their own Breaſts, are led 
to make them the Characters of their Di- 


vinity, 


THAT was meaſuring, (I faid) by a 
very partial and falſe Standard; and one 
could not wonder at any Errors they fell 
into, who ſet out with no better a Guide. 


As irrational a Proceedure, (replied he) 


as you may eſteem it to be, believe 


me, tis a very common one. Serioully, 
Philemon, to one who has not well 
and often conſidered this Subject, tis 
ſcarce poſſible to imagine how large a Part 
of what moſt People mr/call Religion, is 
but the preverling Biaſs of their natural 
Diſpoſition, ſcreening itſelf under that /a- 
cred Character, and Appearance, And the 
Misfortune is the greater, as 'tis hardly 
poiiible to undeccive them. Errors in 
Leligicn, When once thoroughly imbibed, 
are the moſt ſfubborn things in Nature. 
Nothing is ſo 7zfiexible as Conſcience, 
when once it is ſet wrong, It darkens the 
mind to ſuch a fatal degree, that Convic- 
{191 comes to be dreaded as a Crime, and 
cven Bli:4n'/s itſelf is eſteemed ſacred. If 
you go about io h theſe deluded People 
to themſelves, they cannot endure the pain 
It the Repreſentation, They have been 


ſo 
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ſo long uſed to confound their own Pre- 
\ judices about Religion with Religion 7t/elf; 
that if you do but touch them in thoſe 
tender Points, immediately they raiſe a 
cry and an alarm againſt you, as if you was 


"a _ erazing the very Foundations of all Re- 
re gion, and common Morality, And it 
ell were to be wiſh'd, there were not ſome 


wiſer heads, who tho' they have diſcern— 
ment enough to ſce thro' the Cheat, can 
e) yet bring themſelves for intereſt ſake to 
ve | countenance it, and artfully endeavour to 
* ſupport and keep up a falſe Conſerence in 
Il the deluded Multi:ude, the better to in- 
is > dflave them in a ſervile dependance upon 


rt | them ſelves. 
is Ws 
il J have never (ſaid I, interrupting Hor- 


- Þ tenſius) been uſed to conſider this matter 
| in the light you have now placed it in. 

T with you would enlarge a little upon it. 
It promiſes a good infight into the various 
Turns of religious Characters; a Point, I 
muſt own, I have always been at a loſs to 
3 account for to myſelf. For Religion is 
> doubtleſs in it's own Nature ſimple and 
; 7 uniform: and as it is a Rule of Action e- 
| *# qually reſpecting al Men, muſt be ſuch an 
one as is /aurted to the general State and 
; Condition of a// Men, But view it in the 

3 /everal Parties that make equal Profeſſion 
of it, in ſome it ſhall ſeem to conſiſt 
wholly 


nN 
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wholly in a recluſe and abſtracted Devotion, 


altogether zncompatible with the Duties of 
focial Life: in others in a frequent and un- 
relenting exerciſe of 8e Diſcipline and Au- 
fterity, as intirely inconſiſtent with all Re- 
liſh and Enjoyment of private Life, A 
third ſort ſhall lay all the ſtreſs upon hold- 
ing a particular Set of Opinions, with a 
fierce Zeal againſt all who happen to dif- 
fer from them; a Notion this, again, ſo re- 
pugnant to the very Nature of feczal Be- 
ings, that it has in fact done mere than 
any other towards eradicating in ſeveral 
Inſtances the very /6c:al Inſtinf out of 
Men's Hearts, and turn'd them looſe up- 


on one another to act ſome of the Bblackeſt 
Tragedies in Hiſtory *, as it is even at this 


* 'T he moſt pernicious Perverſians of this Deſire (of 
Virtue) are ſome partial Admirations of certain moral 
Species, ſuch as Propagation of true Religion, Zeal for 
a Party ; whilit other Virtues are overlook'd, and the 
very End to which the admired Qualities are ſubſer- 
vient is forgotten. Nat. and Cond. p. 38. This (viz, 
falſe Opinions of the Will and Laws of the Deity) is fo 
abundantly known to have produced Follies, Superſti- 
tions, Murders, Devaſtations of Kingdoms, from a ſenſe 
of Virtue and Duty, that it is needleſs to mention par- 
ticular Inſtances. Ing. p. 190. Perſecution appears 
to the Agent a Zeal for the Truth, and for the eternal 
Happineſs of Men, which Heretics oppoſe. In ſuch In- 
ſtances Men a& upon very narrow Syſtems form'd 
by fooliſh Opinions. It is not a Delight in the Miſe- 
„of others, or Malice, which occaſions the horrid 
Crimes which fill our Hiſtories ; but generally an ix- 
judicious, wireaſmable Enthuſiaſm for ſome ſort of li- 
mited Virtue, [bid. p. 189. 

| Inſtant 
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Inſtant perhaps doing in ſome Bigotted 
Countries, 
| pulouſly exact in all the outward Ceremo- 
' nials of Religion, at the fame time that 


There are others who are ſcru- 


they are neglecting Duties of much higher 


* Importance in Life, upon the account of 
ſuch an external Compliance, 


Others a- 


gain, place all Sanctity in a contraded 


Biro, and a moroſe Behaviour, in reprov- 
ing you for any little Levities of deport- 
ment, without any regard to Times, or 
Places, or Perſons; as if the want of Spze 
rit, or Politeneſs, or Diſcretion, was a ny 


part of religious Obligation; or the „ur- 


; ing and ſpoiling Company, inftead of im- 
: proving or entertaining it, could be a Duty 


upon Creatures evidently formed and de- 


1 ſigned for all the Benefits of mutual Con- 


verſe and Friendly Intercourſe. 


MAN while, (interrupted Hortenſſus) 
amidſt all theſe Extravagancies and Incon- 
fiſtencies of its deluded Votaries, Religion 
ztſelf is quite another thing from what any 
of them miſtake for it. It is a liberal, 
manly, rational, and ſocial Inſtitution; and 
ſuch as, conſider'd in its own genuine ten- 
dency, is calculated as well to promote our 
common Intereſt and Happineſs in the pre- 
ſent Life, as it is to fit us for that Setter ſtate 
of Being which is promiſed as its reward in 
the future, Iis ſuch a ſervice as is worthy 


of 
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of that great and good Being, who is the 
Object of it, to enjoin ; and of the reaſon- 
able Nature of Man, the Subject of it, to 
erform— I will explain to you the whole 
Secret of theſe manifold Inconſiſtencics. 


You, Philemon, (continued he) are too 
well acquainted with human Nature, not 
to ſee how infinitely the /ame Paſſions which 
belong in the groſs to the whole Species are 
diverſified in each Individual of it. Every 
Man has his partzcular ruling Paſſion ; dif- 
ferent in ſome reſpect or other from that of 
every other Man living. Tis a great miſ- 
take to imagine even his Religion itſelf is 
wholly privileged from the Influence of this 
Maſter Principle. Whatever the Advocates 
of ſevere Mortification may ſay of the Ne- 
ceſſity of ſubduing our reigning Paſſion, I 
have ſeldom obſerved any one fo ſucceſsful 
in this Se- Conflict as to come off with a 
compleat Victory, Religion itſelf is gene- 
rally to far from controuling this Maſter 
Paſſion, that it even takes its Ln Tyr 2 an 1d 
Denominaticn from it. At the utmoſt, 1 
only diverts it from one Channel to another: 
varying the Inſtances perhaps, but not at all 
the Degree of its Indulgence. I could illu- 
ſtrate this Remark by numberleſs Exam- 

les——You know the general Character 


of Sebaſtins, 
HE 
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H is certainly, (ſaid I) a Man of great 
Parts and Genius, but he has unfortunate- 
ly taken a wrong Turn, He is in a great 
meaſure loſt to the World in a Recluſe 
Monaſtic Life; and his natural Good Senſe 
by having been unhappily m:/applied, does 
but add new Fuel to his Diſtemper, and 
eſtabliſh him in a more confirm'd State of 


Enthuſiaſm. F 


Dip you never hear, (ſaid Hortenſius) 
how he firſt fell into this Religious Mad- 
neſs? An old Acquaintance of his has told 
me, that tho' he was always a Man of a 
grave regular Diſpoſition, even in his 
youngeſt days, yet he did not take this 
Recluſe Turn till after a D:/appointment he 
met with in Love. 


How, (ſaid I, interrupting him, with 
ſome ſurprize) Was he then ever in Love? 
He is the laſt Man in the World I ſhould 
have ſuſpected to have been of an amorous 
Diſpoſition. 


Ver (replied he) his preſent Turn of 
Character, which you, I ſuppoſe, look 
upon as an Argument of the contrary, gives 
me the ſtrongeſt proof and conviction of 
it imaginable. 


G WHarT 
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W n A T he might once have been, (re- 
turned I,) I cannot ſay; but certainly he 
has long {ſince got the better of himſelf in 
this point. Why he has mortified himſelf, 
almoſt into the Condition of a Skeleton. 


Tu Ar may be Philemon, (faid he) and 
yet his natural wp er is juſt where it 
was, he has only ſhifted the Ohjef? of his 
Paſſion, 


Twas ridiculous, (I could not help 
interpoſing) to ſuppoſe the tender Paſſion 
could have any hold upon him, who was 
all over Moroſeneſi and Severity. 


AL you can ſay to bring him off, (re- 
plied he) does but confirm me the more 
in the Opinion I have of him. The Cir- 
cumſtance you have laſt mention'd, in par- 
ticular, evidences beyond all others the 
Strength of his Attachment to his beloved 
Object. Can any thing ſhew a greater Ex- 
travagency of Paſſion, than to ſce him ſa- 
crifice, as he does, all the Comforts of Lite 
to the Idol of his captivated Afecticus? 


I could not but wonder, (I obſerved to 
him) where this Idol was to be found, I 
was ſure not in SH World; for as to every 


thing 
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thing here below, it had long ſince ceaſed 
to have any Ingagements with him, 


YET cannot you conceive, (ſaid he) 
Philemon, that ſome fancied Species of Di- 
vinity may have ſupplied the abſence of 
an earthly and ſen/ible Olject, and fill'd up 
that Chaſm in his Breaſt, which the D:/- 
appointment J was telling you of had left 
there *? | 


Your Fancy, (ſaid I,) is pleaſant e- 
nough, Hortenſius;— I never yet thought 
there had been any Alliance between the 
Paſſions of Love and religious Enthuſiaſm. 
I grant indeed there is generally an Enthu- 


fiaſm in Love; but ſure 'tis of a ver 


different kind from what is called ſuch in 
Religion, 


TISs only the /ame Paſſion, (replied 
he) differently applicd and exerciſed. Be- 


* *Tis the peculiar Glory of Man, (ſays Mr. Norris) 
to be an amorous, as well as a rational Being. Miſcel. 
80, p. 325.— And accordingly he elſewhere com- 
pares this amorous Baſs and Endeavour of the Soul 
to that ſtock of Motion, which the French Philoſo- 
pher ſuppoſes the Univerſe at firſt endow'd with, 
which continues always at the ſame rate, not to be 
abated or increaſed ; not that this Equality of Love is 
to be underſtood in reference to particular Objects, 
any more than that of Motion to particular Bodies 
but only, that it gains in one part, as much as it lofes 
in another, Miſcel. p. 296. 
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lieve me, Philemon, Enthufiaſm has been 
more indebted for Converts to the Quarter 
of diſappointed Love, than to any other 
whatſoever. Affectionate Tempers muſt 
ſettle ſomewhere, If they find not the 
expected Returns of their Paſſion upon 
Earth, nothing more cofnmon than for 
them to take Refuge in Heaven, And if 
the Expreſſion might not be cenſured as 
too bold, I would add, to ſollicite the 
Deity with as much Warmth, and in a 


great degree of the ſame kind, as they did 
before a Miſtreſs X. 


* St. Auſtin is by no means a ſingle Inſtance of a 
reformed Debauchee becoming a very eminent Devo- 
tionaliſt: magna ex parte atque vehementer Conſue- 
tudo ſatiandæ inſatiabilis Concupiſcentiæ me captum 
excruciabat, is his own Account of himſelf in the 
beginning of Life, (Conf. lib. 6. cap. 12.) And if 
we examine him after his Converſion, we ſhall not 
perhaps find him ſo very different a Man, as may be 
imagined at firſt thought. Deſcendat Domine, 
deicendat precor, deſcendat in cor meum odor tui 


ſuaviſſimus, ingrediatur amor tui mellifluus, veniat 


mihi tut faporis mira & inenarrabilis fragrantia, que 
je mpiternas in me ſuſcitet concupiſcentias - And elſe- 
where, amplectar te ſponſe cœleſtis, amplectar te bono, 
{ine quo nihil bonum, fruar te optimo, fine quo nihil 
optimum; and again, prope eſto in corde, quia amore 
I:ngueco——quare faciem tuam avertis? eja, Domine, 
morier ut te videam are ſtrains of Piety no ways 
unſuitable to his original Character. The Devoto, 
we fee, need not change either his Style, or his Senti- 


ments, as a Lover; all he has to do is to apply them 
Gnew, 
SO 


F 
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So that, you ſuppoſe, (ſaid I,) their 
Inamorato- Character ſubſiſts the ſame as 
ever, only it has taken a Religious turn, Their 
Paſſion is transferred from mere Mortals 
to a ſprritual and divine Obiect, and Love 
in them is ſublimated into Devotion. 


UnDouBTEDLY Philemon, (reſumed 
he) that is the very Truth of their Caſe. 
Their Inamorato-Charatter, as you have 


well obſerved, enters into and tinctures 


their Religion itſelf. Their Devotion is 
only a een Modiſication of their ruling 


Paſſion. They cannot be ſaid to act upon 


any juſt and rational Principle, becauſe 
their Turn of Character is not conſiſtent, and 
of a piece with itſelf. They ſubſtitute 
one Part of Religion for the Whole: And 
as if all Duties were comprehended in 
thoſe of the Claſet, ſuffer a fond Attach- 
ment to the rapturous Exerciſes of a recluſe 
and ſolitary Picty to take place to the ex- 
cluſion of a more active and uſeful Virtue. 
They ſpend ſo much of their Time in 
Prayer and Retirement, as to leave them- 
ſelves neither Leiſure nor Inclination to 
attend to the ordinary Offices of civil and 
ſocial Life. In thort, they act as if it was 
the only genuine Teſt of true Love to Ged, 
to affect an intirely w/ele/s Character with 
regard to Men. | 
THERE 
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TER cannot ſurely, (I interrupted) 
be conceiv'd a more unworthy and degra- 
ding Apprehenſion of the Divine Being. 
than to imagine Him more pleas'd with 
the ungovern'd Sallies of devout Phrenzy, 
the wild Tranſports of an heated Enthu- 
fiaſm, than with the rational, ſober, and 
manly Exerciſe of true and ſubſtantial Vir- 
tue, Goodneſs, and Benevolence. 


I am entirely, (returned he) of your 
opinion, Philemon ; the only rational way 
of recommending ourſelves to the Deity, is 
by imitating him as far as we are able; 
and there is nothing by which we approach 
to a nearer Reſemblance of him, than by an 
active, and diffuſive Goodneſs, But the 
ſoher Purſuits of an unaffected Virtue are 
too remiſs and /rfeleſs an Employment for 
ſuch warm and ſanguine Tempers as we 
have been ſpeaking of. To ſerve God by 
doing good to Men, will not anſwer their 
Purpoſe : Their Paſſion is towards an ec- 
flatic Species of Religion, a Religion, like 
themſelves, made up of Heat and Flame, 


Herne I could not forbear expreſſing to 
Hortenſius how much pleaſed I was with 
the Account he had been giving me of this 
amorous Turn in Religion. I had often, 
(I obſerved to him) met with People of a 


religious 
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religious Character, who ſeemed to place 
all Religion 1n a particular Warmth, and 
Strictneſs of Devotion; but I never yet had 
traced this over-devout Humour to it's true 
Source. I never thought of reſolving it 
into a Conſtitutional Prejudice, into the 
particular Make and Caſt of their natural 
Temper, 


BELIEVE me, Philemon, (reſumed he) 
the more you reflect upon theſe Devotee - 
Characters, the more you will be inclined 
to do ſo-—Do but conſult your own Ob- 
ſervation and Experience, I dare be confi- 
dent you never knew an Inſtance of a 
thorow Devotee in Religion, whom you 
had not great reaſon to ſuſpect to be in 
other reſpects a Perſon of a warm and paſ- 
fionate Diſpoſition. 


For my part, (faid I) Hortenſius, T have 
always avoided, as much as poſſible, enter- 
ing into the Familiarities of People of this 
ſtamp. They are generally ſpeaking a mo- 
role untractable Set of Mortals, and 'tis well 
for the re/t of the World that their Princi- 
ple leads them to have but little to % with 
it. But now that you have ſuggeſted the 
Obſervation to me, amongſt ſuch as I have 
ever had an Opportunity of knowing any 
thing of, I really think I have diſcovered 
the greateſt part to be People of ſrong Pa/-. 


ions 
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fions. Tis a Character one does not often 
meet with in Men ; it prevails, I have ob- 
ſerved, much more generally in the Female 


World. 
Ir does ſo, Philemon, (ſaid he) and 


from the Principles we have laid down, 
you cannot but be ſenſible, if you will re- 
flee a little, how natural it is that it /howld. 
Women, you know, 'tis generally agreed, 
exceed us in the Strength of their Paſſions. 
What wonder is it then that they are more 
inclined to the paſſionate Species of Reli- 
gion? That they ſurpaſs us particularly in 
the /ofter Paſſions is ſo notorious, that the 
Epithet oft is from thence frequently made 
uſe of in common Language as Charatt:- 
riſtical of the very Sex. 


IT is fo, (ſaid I) and it is remarkable, 
that this Sof7ne/s is ſo eſſential an Ingredient 
in the Female Conſtitution, that it at any 
time we diſcover an undue Prevalency of 
the rougher Paſſions in any particular In- 
ſtance, we are naturally led to take the 
Odium of it to curſelves; endeavouring to 
diſguiſe, as it were, the Truth of the Sex, 
and ſtiling ſuch Characters Maſculine. 


TH Iõò is a piece of Complaiſance, (ſaid 
Hortenſius) for which the Fair Sex is obliged 
to us; but it evidently proceeds upon this 

ſettled 
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ſettled Acknowledgment on our parts, that 
the moſt natural and approved ſtate of Fe- 
male Minds is to abound with the Zenderer 
Paſſions. Now this Point being once ad- 
mitted, *tis but to give a Religious Turn to 
this natural Softneſs, and you have the com- 
pleat Image of a Female Devotionaliſt. 


I'T is well (I obſerved) that you have ſe- 
cured the /ofter Paſſions their Proportion in 
this fort of Characters, by aſſigning them 


their Office in Religion. If you had not 


contrived them an Exiſtence there, it would 
be difficult for the moſt part to find any 
other Salvo for them. 


I am pretty much of your opinion, (re- 
turned he) but 'tis no wonder they who 
are ſo thorowly enamoured of Heaven 
ſhould eſteem it a kind of Profanation to 
admit any mere earthly Object into a Part- 
nerſhip in the tender Affections. 


Bu T how, (I interpoſed) do you ac- 
count, Horten 6, for the ſofter Paſſions firſt 
taking this Religious Turn? You cannot 
always reſolve it, as you did juſt now in 
the Inſtance of Sebaſtius, into a D:Jappornt- 
ment in Love. I am ſure I could mention 
ſome Female Devotees of my Acquaintance 
who never can have experienced a Diſap- 


fointment of this ſort. I am {ſtrangely 
H miſ- 
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miſtaken if ever they had an Applicatiort 
of this nature made to them. The Man 
muſt have had Parts, as Dr. Young expreſſes 
it, who could find Deſtruction there &. 


In ſtating your Queſtion, (replied he) 
Philemon, you have unawares ſuggeſted the 
Anſwer to it—that very Circumſtance you 
but now hinted at, the want of 7:mely Ap- 
plication from cur Sex, unravels the whole 
Myſtery of the matter at once. Tis all 
one as to the Point I am concern'd to main- 
tain, whether the tender Paſſions have ne- 
ver had an Opportunity to fix themſelves, 
or have been violently fern from the be- 
loved Object after they had once been fixed 
there. Either way they will be alike re- 
ftrained from their due Scope and Exerciſe. 
And if no natural Object preſents itſelf at 
a proper Seaſon, they will be apt to carve 
out for themſelves an imaginary and arti- 


ficial one . 


* Univerſal Paſſion, Sat. vi. p. 137. 

+ Montagne has a Chapter in his Eſſays upon this: 
very Topic; “ that our Affections diſcharge them- 
« ſelves upon falſe Objects, where the true ones are 
« wanting.” One Inſtance, which he gives from 


Plutarch, is of that Paſſion which ſome People ſhew 
to Dogs and other Animals. Plutarch dit a propos, 


(ſays he) de ceux qui gaffeCtionnent aux 12 & 
tits chiens, que la partie amoureuſe qui eſt en nous, 
à faute de priſe legitime, plutot que de demeurer en 


vain * torge ainſi une fauſſe & frivole. Efſats, chap. 
IV. UV. I. g | 
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Tus ſeems to account (ſaid I) for a Re- 
mark I have ſometimes made, that the moſt 

anch Female Devotees are to be met with 
in the Angle State, and that too after ſome 
moderate Advancement in Life. 


Ir did fo, (he allowed) and it would ac- 
count likewiſe for another thing which I 
might pony have had occaſion to ob- 
ſerve, that where this Turn of Mind hap- 
pens to prevail, as it ſometimes does, in the 
conjugal Eſtate, tis generally after that State 
has proved unhappy, A repeated Series of 
Injuries and ill Treatment weans the Afec- 
tions of the ſlighted Party from an Object 


ſhe has experienc'd to be fo undeſerving of 


them ; and when once the natural Engage- 
ment is thus forcibly deſtroy'd, tis odds 
but ſome amorous Species of a higher kind 
ſtrikes in at this critical Conjuncture; the 
Flame breaks out anew at ſome more Hal- 
loꝛded Shrine, and mere human Love refines 


itſelf into /eraphic Rapture. 


I believe, (replied T) in the general you 
may be in the right. Yet I have known 
ſome Women ſtrongly addicted to this de- 
vout Paſſion, who have never been driven 
to take refuge in it by any ill Uſage from 


the part of their Huſbands. The natural 


Object, to uſe your Expreſſion, has been 
H 2 ſuf- 
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ſufficiently worthy of their tendereſt Af- 
fections, and yet they have thought fit 
wholly to beſtow them upon the artificial. 
Inſomuch that their time has been in a 
manner divided between the alternate Re- 
turns of Devotion towards Heaven, and of 
a general Diſplicence and Peeviſhneſs to- 
Wards every thing bęſides. They have 
been for ever in a fit of Prayer, or of 
Ill- Humour. 


I am aware, (reſumed Hortenſius) this is 

a Caſe that does ſometimes happen, tho' 
not ſo frequently as thoſe others we have 
mention'd. One may not always be able 
to diſtinguiſh particularly from whence the 
amorous Paſſion took the Religious Turn we 
have been ſpeaking of; yet from the gene- 
ral Reaſon of the thing one may be very con- 
fident, that, by ſome means or other, it muſt 


have done ſo. Perhaps in the particular 


Caſe laſt given the 7air-Inamorato might 
have imbibed the devout Paſſion as it were 
with her very Mother's Milk. She was 
bred up to it from her Infancy. The Turn 
of her Inſtruction, her Reading, her Con- 
verſation lay all 77s way. She was ſo earl 

accuſtomed to fee Devotion ſubſtituted for 
Religion, that ſhe has inſenſibly catched the 


Jame Spirit and Turn of Thinking. She 


has practiſed this devotional Habit ſo long 
till ſhe is become thorowly znamoured of it; 
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it is wrought into her very Make, and na. 
tural Conſtitution. At leaſt it may be af- 
firmed in general, that the Partiality and 
inconſiſtent Turn of ſuch devotionali/?-Chas 
raFers as we have been deſcribing, cannot 
be any-wiſe accounted for upon a ratin- 
nal footing. The true Riſe and Source of 
them lies in the Paſſions : They are reſol- 
vible only into the prevailing Influence of 
the natural Temper inſinuating itſelf, to the 
deception of the very Parties themſelves, 
into the Make and Complexion of their Re- 
ligion. Inſomuch that whilft theſe rap- 
zur'd Inamoratos imagine they are paying 
homage to the Divinity, they are in reality 
but worſhipping the Idol of their own Ju- 
clinations. They are a fort of velgigus 
Debauchees, if one may be pardoned ſuch an 
Expreſſion, who have found out the Art of 
reconciling Grace and Nature, Piety and 
Senſuality. In the midit of all their Preten- 
ſions to an uncommon Strictneſs and Sanc- 
tity, they are only exerciſing a more re- 
fined, and diſguiſed fort of Self-Indulzence. 
Their Religion is only a more ſpecions Pre- 
text for the fuller Gratification of ſome of 
their warmeſt Appetites, their Devotion but 
a more exquijite and ſpiritualixed Concupi- 


ſcence. To confirm this Account to you 


yet farther, Philemon, do but confider with 
your ſelf in how amorous a Stile molt of 
our 
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our Books of Devotion, as they are called, 
are written *, 


I had often (I ſaid) obſerved it, and had 
been extremely ſhocked at-it. It was a 
manner of Addreſs, I thought, much fitter 
for a diſſolute Lover, than for a religious 
Worſhipper. 


THe v are, (returned he) for the moſt 
part the Compoſitions of that ſort of People 
we have been deſcribing ; and indeed they 


* Up my Soul, become an humble Spouſe of the 
Lord Feſus ; feed thy ſelf with his Beauty, make him 
thy Darliig, receive him into thy Boſom, quench thy 
Thirſt with his Blzd, hold him fat, do not let him 
g0—Horneck's Fire 4 the Altar, p. 33. O lovely 
Bridegroam of my Soul, wound my Heart, that it may 
be ſick of Love, p. 34. as above. 

Let me ſtay and entertain my {ging Soul with the 
Contemplation of thy Beauty, till thou ſhalt condeſcend 
to kiſs me with the Kiſſes of thy Mouth, till thou ſhalt 
bring me into thy Banguetting-Houſe. Norris's Miſcel. 
129. p. 358. My God, my Happineſs, who art fairer 
than the Children of Men, draw me, and I will run af- 
ter thee Wound me deep, and ſtrike me thro with 
the Arrows of a divine Paſſion, p. 261. as before. 

O Banguet of Love, heavenly ſweet, let my Bowels 
be 4 by thee, my inward Parts overflow with 

the Nectar of thy Love. St. Auſtin's Medit. tranſlated 
by Stanhope, p. 258, and at large. My deare/ft Lord, 
when ſhall I exjcy and talk with thee alone, in Language 
foft and tender, fweet and charming, as the aa wer; 
Retirements, and endearing Il hiſpers of the moſt paſ- 
femate Lovers? Thomas a Kempis, tranſlated by Stan- 
hope, p. 325, and at large Biſhop Taylor's Devo- 
tional Works, at large—Auguſtini Confetl. paſſim. 
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carry in them too evident Indications of the 
Temper and Character of their Authors, to 
be ſuppoſed to come from any other quar- 
ter. What elſe are they, but the anton 
Exerciſes of a warm Imagination, and a 
luſcious Fancy? Such as evidence beyond 
all other proofs the Genius and Complexion 
of that Species of Religion, where Warmth 
of Conſtitution, not Reaſon, has the chief 
and ſovereign Influence. Inſtead of ſpeak- 
ing the Language of a ſerious, rational, un- 
affected Piety, they abound wholly with 
rapturous Flights of unhallow'd Love, and 
Strains of _ Diſſoluteneſs. They pol- 
lute the Soul with luſcious Images, warm it 
into irregular Ferments, and fire it with a 
falſe Paſſion; diſſipating all due Compoſure, 
and Recollection of Mind, and laying open 
the Heart to all the wild Extravagances of 
frantic Enthuſiaſm. Tis for this Reaſon, 
Philemon, that Women in general are fo 
much taken with this kind of Writings, 
that the far greateft part of female Religion 
is nothing elſe but the multiplied Uſe of 
theſe devout Formularies; they ſute, beyond 
all others, their natural Warmth of Tem- 
per, and Conſtitution, 


IT is this way of thinking and talking 
in Religion (ſaid I.) that, I ſuppoſe, has 
given riſe to what is called Myſtical Theo- 


hogy, 


7 


(56) 
Bey, the Teachers whereof have accord- 
ingly been ſtiled My/ttcs. 


IT is fo, (replied Hortenſius) the more 
modern Platonifts *, and ſome fanciful 
Schoolmen ſeem to have led the way in 
this Myſtical Syſtem ; in which they have 
been fince followed by too many whimti- 
cal enthuſiaſtic Writers of later times, as 
well in our own, as foreign Communions, 
Papiſts, and Proteſtants, Churchmen, and 
Diſſenters. A Syſtem it is, Philemon, of 
the moſt /u/cious and unintelligible Jargon 
that even the Wildneſi of Enthuſiaſm itſelf 


could ever deviſe . The true Spirit of 
accep- 


* Dict. de Monſ. Bayle, Tom. 3. p. 760. Art. K. 
quat. Ed. a Amſterdum. Ne voila-t'il pas la Vole uni- 
tive dont les Myſtiques nous parlent tant? ne peut-on 
par les accuſer d'etre plagiaires des Platoniciens ? 

+ The following Scale of the Aſcent of the Soul to 
God, given us from the myſtic Writers by no leſs a 
Perſon than Mr. Norris, is well worth tranſcribing. It 
conſiſts of 15 Degrees. The firſt is Intuition of Truth. 
The 2d a Retirement of all the Vigor and Strength of 
the Faculties into the innermoſt Parts of the Soul ; 
the 3d is ſpiritual Silence; 4 is Reſt; 5 is Union; 
6 is hearing of the {till Voice of God; 7 is ſpiritual 
Slumber; 8 is Extaſy ; 9 is Rapture; 10 is the corporeal 
Appearance of Chrift and the Saints; II is the imagina- 
ry Appearance of the ſame; 12 is the intellectual Viſion 
of God; 13 is the Viſion of God in Obſcurity ; 14 is 
an admirable Manifeſtation of God; 15 is a clear and 
intuitive Viſion of him, ſuch as St. A»/tin, and Thomas 
Aquinas attribute to St. Paul, when he was rapt up into 
the third Heaven, —Others of them reckon 7 Degrees 
only, viz. Taite, Delire, Satiety, Ebricty, Security, 
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acceptable Religion, which is in its own 
nature a liberal and reaſonable Service, 
is here made wholly to evaporate in unna- 
tural Heats, and extatic Fervors, ſuch 
as ſoberer Minds are altogether Strangers 
to; and which are indeed a Diſgrace, and 
Reproach to the Dignity of a Rational 
Nature, And yet, Philemon, ſo intoxica- 
ting are theſe fanciful Refinements, that 
when warm Heads have once given thorow- 
ly into them, they fondly delude themſelves 
that they are arrived at the very higheſt 
Degrees of ſpiritual Improvement, have 
reached the Perfection and Heroiſin, as it 
were, of Piety ; and are in a manner a/- 
ready inſtated in the Joys and Privileges of 
Heaven, by a kind of preſent Senſe, and 
Anticipation of them upon Earth k. 
THAT 


Tranquillity; but the name of the 7th, they ſay, is 
known only to God. Norr. Miſcel. 129. p. 333, 334. 
Abſurd and ſenſeleſs The fame Myſtic State is thus 
repreſented by Biſhop Taylor—lt is, ſays he, a Prayer 
of Quietneſs and Silence, and a Meditation extraordi- 
nary ; a Diſcourſe without Variety, a Viſion and In- 
tuition of Divine Excellencies, an immediate Entry 
into an Orb of Light, and a Reſolution of all our Fa- 
cultics into Sweetneſs, Affectians, and Starings upon the 
divine Beauty; and is carried on to Extaſys, Raptures, 
Suſpenſions, Elevations, Abſtractions, and Apprehen- 
ſions beatifical—Great Exemplar, p. 60. One can un- 
derſtand nothing elſe in all this Deſcription but the ex- 
treme Luſcicuſueſs of it. 

* Mr. Norris expreſſly calls this State of my/lical 
and abſ/trafted Devotion divine Virtue, in diſtinction 
izom moral, or civil * The latter, he ſays, is a 

State 
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Fn Ar they may likely enough be, (in- 
terpos'd I) according to the gro/s Concep- 
tions they appear to entertain of the Na- 
ture, and Employments of that Place. For 
by the /u/cious Deſcriptions which they ge- 
nerally give of it, one would rather imagine 
it to be a /en/ual, or Mahometan Paradiſe, 
than a Heaven of rational Beings *. 


You are much in the right, Philemon, 
(aid he) that ſame Myſtic Union in which 
they place the Perfection of all Piety here, 
and the Completion of Beatitude hereafter, 
if it was not for that natural Air of Gra- 


State of Proficiency, the former of Perfection; even the 
laft Stage of human Perfection, the utmoſt round of the 
Ladder whereby we aſcend to Heaven; one ſtep higher 
is Glory, Miſc. p. 331, 332. So alſo, p. 339. a certain 
Pregu/tation of Glory, an Antepaſt of Felicity, the Mount 
of God's Preſence, the Privilege of angelical Diſpoſi- 
tions, and an excellent Religion, a divine Repaſt, a 
feaſt of Love———— 

* Norr. iſcel. p. 323, Sc. The Fruition of 
«© God is to be reſolved, ſays this Author, partly into 
«© Fi/:or, and partly into Love ! theſe are the two Arms 
© with which we embrace the Divinity, and unite our 
Souls to the fair-one, and the gad.“ Miſcell. 8vo. 
p. 412. And accordingly he elſewhere prays to be 
admitted to this beatific State in theſe Words, I 
& befeect thee ſhew me thy Gliry; withdraw thy Hand 
from the Clift of the Rock, and remove the Bounds 
from the Hunt of thy Preſence, that I may ſee 
** thee as thou art, face to face, and cver dwell in the 
light of thy Beauty.“ p. 323. Thomas a Kempis, 
St. Auſt, Med. and Cinf. at large. | 
vity 
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vity with which they always talk of it, 
might paſs for the moſt vanton and pro- 


fane Drollery *. But as ludicrous an Ap- 


pearance as it carries with it at firſt ſight, 
it is in reality a very ſerious Evil at the bot- 
tom, For it tends to miſlead Men's Minds 
from the 7rue Point both of their Duty, 
and Happineſs, when they bring them- 
ſelves to acquieſce in ſuch falſe and m:/ta- 
ken Subſtitutes of them, And accordingly 
this we have more than once obſerved to be 
the Caſe in Fact of theſe Inamorats's in 
Religion, that they are ſo much taken up 
with their own fanciful Abſtractions, as to 
regard the whole Circle of civil and ſocial 
Duties with great Coolneſs, and Ind:ifferency. 
Theſe are lo, and grove/ing Purſuits; un- 
worthy the Attention of People fo much 


better employ'd as they are! And indeed 


how 


* In all the Courſe of virtuous Meditation the Soul 
is like a Virgin invited to make a matrimonial Contract; 
it inquires into the Condition of the Perſon, his Eſtate 
and Diſpoſition, and other Circumſtances of Amability 
and Deſire : but when ſhe is ſatisfied with theſe Inqui- 
ries, and hath choſen her Husband, ſhe no more con- 
ſiders Particulars, but is moved by his Voice and Geſture, 
and runs to his Entertainment and Fruition, and ſpends 
herſelf wholly in Affections, not to obtain, but injoy his 
Love, Great Exemplar. p. 60. 

+ As to the ſociat Duties, *tis an Obſervation too 
common in Experience, that the forwarde/? Preti/ts 


are very often People of the weakeſt and molt narroav- 


ed Benevdlence. A Foreign Author, ſpeaking of certain 
Religious Perſans who affected a more than ordinnzy 
14 ſtrictneta 
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how can it be expected, that /uch whoſe 
fond Imaginations have already exalted 
them to Heaven, ſhould condeſcend to act 
their Part with any tolerable patience upon 
ſo much lower a Scene as this of Earth? 
What Motive can they have who are al- 


_ ready in ſome degree admitted to the Bea- 


tific 
ſtrictneſs and warmth of Devotion, tells us that, among 
many other abſurd and unnatural Refinements they 
boaſted of in their devout Paroxy/ms, one was the feel- 
ing of certain Aſpirationes Miſanthropicas: by which, 
Iſuppoſe, we are tounderſtand a certain diſdain of the low 
Purſuits and Offices of a mere human mortal Condition. 
But I am afraid it would be equally true in another Senſe, 
that their Flights of divine Rapture were attended with 
theſe 4ſpirationes Miſanthropicas; meaning thereby a 
certain /cakneſs of natural Affection, a Ccolneſss, and 
Dijplicence of Mind towards their Fellow-Creatures, 
which Pretences of ſuperior Pizty do too often betray 
Men into. See Bayle's Dict. p. 95. under Art. Revenius 
Letter A. vol. IV. See alſo Letters between Mr. Nerris, 
and the Author of the Propoſal to the Ladies concern - 
ing the Love of Gd, where *tis a Principle on bath ſides 
agreed to, that the Lede of God ought to exclude all 
other inferior Complacencies. Now where a Love of 
Complacency is quite excluded, Love of Benevolence ſel- 
dom operates very ſtrongly. See this Notion well ex- 
poſed in Huteheſon's Illuſtrations, &c. p 329. to the 
end, — This unnatural Paradox in Divinity, ſo much 
a Favourite with Mr. Norris, that it is introduced at 


every turn in almoſt all his Writings, was a Conſe- 


quence of his enthuſiaſtic Philoſophy of our ſeeing all 
things in God; a Leſſon which he learnt from the 
celebrated Father Mall rauche, and very induſtriouſly 
inculcated upon his female Correſpondent, who being 
oi a I emper too ſevere to reliſh any thing eaſy or na- 
tural; and having poſſeſs'd in an eminent degree the 
Gift If Iifrigidation, which Mr. Bayle Omewhere ſpeaks 

Of, 
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tific Preſence of their Maher * to endea- 
vour after any farther Qualifications for 
that purpoſe ? at leaſt, if any nearer Ad- 
vances were to be made this way, yet 
how much noblen a Field of Exerciſe to 
the devout and aſpiring Soul are the /era- 


phic Entertainments of Myſticiſm and Ex- 


raſy than the mean and ordinary Practice 
of a mere earthly and common Virtue . 
THESE 


of, was well inclined to embrace a Doctrine which diſ- 
avowed all Love to any Creature, under colour of 
which, ſhe could in ſome meaſure revenge the Diſregard 
ſhewn to her by Mankind; towards whom her Wri- 
tings bear a moſt implacable averſion. See particularly 
her Reflect. upon Marriage, To what an extrava- 
cance of Severity her Temper carried her, let the fol- 
lowing more than Stoical Rant bear witneſs “ I be- 
© lieve *twere eaſy to demonſtrate, that Martyrdom is 
© the highef? Pleaſure a rational Creature is capable of 
in this preſent State. Letters, page 31. What pity 
is it this Advocate for the Pleaſure of Martyrdom, did 
not live in the carlier Ages of the Chriſtian Church, 
when Racks, and Faggots, and Pitch-barreis were no 
unuſual Entertainments © 
* Perſons eminently Religious are d:vina patientes, 
Pathics in Devotion, ſuffering Raviſhments of Senſes, 
tranſported beyond the Ules of Humanity into the Sub- 
urbs of beatifical Apprehenſions. Great Exemplar. p. 
61. Thrice happy Soul that canſt look thro' the Veil, 
and notwithſtanding that thick Cloud of Creatures 
that obſcures thy View, diſcern him that is inviſible, 
live in the light of his Countenance all the time of thy 
ſojourning here, and at laſt, pure and defecate, with a 
Kiſs of thy Beloved, breath out thy ſelf into his ſacred 
Boſom. Letters as above, p. 180. 
+ This is what Biſhop Ta degradingly calls /7rtze 
and preciſe Duty, as if thole Ecftatic and Devotional 
Tranſports 
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TES are glaring Pretences, Phile- 
mon; and 'tis no wonder they ſhould paſs 
current with People of weaker Judgments 
under the ſacred Stamp of true Piety. But 
that Men of ſuperior Senſe and Diſcern- 
ment in all other reſpects, ſhould fo far 
impoſe upon themſelves by a Set of pom- 
pous and empty Sounds, would really be 
unaccountable, but that we have before 
obſerved, that the ground of this Deluſion 
lies not originally in Men's Under/tandings, 
but in their Paſſions; which caſt a ſtrange 
Suffuſion over the plaineſt Truths, and kee 
them in an intire Ignorance of themſelves, 
and of the true Mottves of their own Actions. 
For whence elſe can it proceed, that theſe 
myſtical Refiners do not ſee thro' the Cheat 
they are in reality practiſing upon themſelves? 
Whence elſe do they not diſcern, that 
their boaſted Exerciſes of a more exalted 
Piety are but the ar7ful Diſguiſes of their 


natural 


Tranſports of Zeal were a kind of Supereregation in 
Piety—and yet tho' this Author ſeems willing enough 
to give theſe /atter the preference in point of £xcel- 
lenge and Dignity, he owns at the ſame time that the 
greater ſafety lies on the fide of a more common and 
ordinary Virtue. For that © many [!lufions have come 
in the Likene's of Viſiaus, and abſurd Fancies under 
<« the pretence of Raptures, &c.“ And again, “So un- 
« ſatisfying a thing is Rapture and T ranſportation to 
« the Soul; it often diſtracts the Faculties, but ſeldom 
« does advantage Piety, and is full of Danger in thg 
« greateſt of its Luſtre,” Great Exemp. p. 61. 
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natural Temper, which indulges it's ow 
Warmth under the pretext of devout Fer- 
vours? Whence elſe ſhould they not be 
ſenſible, that their Prayers are the very 
Language of their wantoneſt Appetites and 
Wijhes? the Effuſions of a Breaſt heated 
with extravagant Paſſion, and giving vent 
to Fires of a gro//er kind in fancied purer 
Flames of divine Love, and ſpiritual Rap- 
ture X. 

AND 


* For a taſte of this Inamorato-Devotion read the 
following Paſſage in the 35th Chap. of St. Auſtin's 
Meditations, and thence judge whether he did not 
borrow many of his devout Ideas from his unregene- 
rate State; from anno illo decimo ſexto ætatis Carnis 
mez, {which he himſelf ſpeaks of in his Confeſſions, 
Book 1. Ch. 2.) cum accepit in me ſceptrum, et totas 
manus ei dedi veſaniæ libidinis O Love of Sweet- 
neſs; O Sweetneſd c; , that doſt not torment, 
but delight, that doſt always burn, and are never ex- 
tinct, ſweet Chriſt, good Jeſus, my God, my Love, 
kindle me all over with thy Fire, with the Love of 
thee, with thy Sweetaeſs, thy Joy, thy Pleaſure and 
Concupiſcence, that being all full of the Sweetneſs of thy 
Love, all on hire wich the flame of thy Charity, I may 
love thee, my God, with my whole Heart, and with 
all the Power of my inward Parts, (totis medullis præ- 
cordiorum meorum in the original, a much ſtronger 
Expreſſion) having thee in my Heart, in my Mouth, 
and before my Eyes always and every where. Deus 
Lumen cordis mei, et panis oris intus anime mem, 
et virtus maritans mentem meam, et ſinum cogitations 
mee, non te amabam, et firaicabar abs te. 8 

ere 


ſionum, Lib. 1. cap. 13. May one not apply 


what he elſewhere ſays, Recordari volo tranſactas 
fæditates meas, et carnales corruptiones, ut amem 
te, Deus meus. Con. lib. 2. cap. 1 Sure he has here 
abundantly tranſcribed from them into his Devotions, 
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AN p indeed upon better Reflection, 
1 conſidering from what Cauſes the Diſtem- . 
iff r of Mind we are here ſpeaking of, takes 
. it's riſe, Men of ſuperior Parts, a livelier 
| | Jnagination, and more refined Genius, | 
it ſeem of all others to be moſt in danger of it. 
For they, tis well known, are generally ob- 
| ſerved to be of that fort of Temperament 
which is the moſt natural Soil for Enthu- 
; faſm to ſpring up in. The ſuperior Fine- 
| neſs and Delicacy of their Make gives a 
more than ordinary Edge and Keenneſs to all 
their Paſſions, thoſe eſpecially of the tender 
amorous kind. Now the ecſtatic Habit is 
in a peculiar degree infectious to this ſort 
of Conſtitution. Devotion, according to the 
myſtic Notion of it, is a kind of natural 
Relief to the Cravings and Importunities of 1 
ſome of theſe Men's eagereſt Deſires, which 4 
they may indulge in the freeſt manner 
without Limit or Reluctancy; not only 

with no danger to their Innocence, but 

even with conſiderable Advantage, as is 

imagined, to their ſpiritual Eſtate. It does, | 
as the ingenious Satiriſt you wasquoting not || 
long ſince, ſpeaks upon another Occaſion, 


Relieve their Wants, and ſßare their Bluſhes 


too *. 


It is admirably contriv'd to allay certain 
irregular and uneaſy Ferments in the Blood 


and 
* Univerſal Paſſim, Sat. 6. page 140. 
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and animal Spirits to which this fort of 
Temperament is peculiarly ſubject, which 
might otherwiſe ſollicit 2 Remedy of a 
coarſer kind. Thoſe Hicatsof Paſſian which 
in an inferior Claſs of Senſtiiifls would ex- 
cite to Amours of a more humble and ord;- 
nary ſtrain, in theſe mv/ic Lovers are 
thrown off in ſeraphic Ardors, and break 
out in theſe ſþ:ritual Debauchertes *, 


A 


* Such certainly we muſt eſteem their Uniones 
cum Deo, (of which we are told by Rovenius they are 
uſed to boaſt) cum uniantur proprio, ſi non pejori ſpi- 
ritui ; their T ranſubſtantiationes myſticas: Cordis con- 
centrationes : Potentiarum, imo omnis ſui efle, anni- 
hilationem; Connubium eſſentiæ create & divinitatis : 
ſpirituale Sacramentum inſeparabilitatis : Somnium 
omnium affectionum: Abſorptionem & liquefactionem 
in amplexu ſponſi: Triplicem animæ hierarchiam : 
Orationem in quiete paſhva : Ebrietatem ſpiritualem: 
cordis filentium : Meditationes negativas: Uniones 
ſupereſſentiales: Puteum & gurgitem annihilationis: 
Amorem deificum, transformantem, unientem, ſtrin— 
gentem, amplexantem ; Suavitatem cor auferentem, 
ſugentem ſponſi ubera, ruminantem collum : Abſor- 
bentem enthuſiaſmum; Inſenſibilitatem & oblivio- 
nem omnium inducentem : Abyſſalem cum Deo i- 
dentificationem: Confricationem deificam, incenden- 
tem, & conſumentem Cor : Elevationem ad ſuavita- 
tem cceleſtem ex infernali languore : Introverſionem 
ſuper-cceleſtem : Caliginem & umbram Dei: Allocu- 
tiones internas, Elevationes incognitas, Extenſiones & 
Applicationes amoreſas : Animæ ſuſpenſiones, deliqui- 
um, ſuſpiria ; Mortem ſenſuum & omnium affectuum, 
ecſtaſim continuam, juſtitium ratiocinii : Cordis con- 
tactum & patefactionem: liquefactionem, influxum, 
inflammationem : Aſſultus qui ferri nequeant : Pene- 
trationes ad intima: Vulnerationes, conſtrictiones, al- 

K ligationes 
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A Debauch in Religion, (ſaid I) is a Pa- 


radox I never before heard of; and yet 
methinks by the help of your Preparations, 
Hertenſius, I begin to digeſt it pretty rea- 
dily. You have taught me, that it 1s not 
merely potbble in Idea, but that in Fact 
there is as great a Biaſ this way in Spiritu- 
als in the Conſtitutions of ſome People, as 
in others there is obſerved to be in com- 
mon Life. But after all, if this yſtical 
kind of Debauchery be rather the more 
abſurd and extravagant, it is certainly the 
leſs criminal than that which is more ordi- 
narily practiſed in the World *. And to 

ſay 


ligationes inſeparabiles: Aſpectus penetrantes & oblec- 
tantes, Voces tremulas, Murmura columbina : Guftus 
ſuaviſhmos, Odores gratiſſimos, Auditus melodiæ cce- 
leſtis, Hypermyſticas Dei & Animæ perichoreſes : Im- 
pudentiam ſpiritualem, aſpirationes miſanthropicas, ig- 
nem fine carbone, fammam fine corpore: Holocauſ- 
tum meridianum in viſcerali & medullari penetrabili- 
tate: Contactum mirabilem & ſuaviſſimum, obſcuræ 
noctis gaudia, & caliginem :—hzc & ſimilia ſeſquipe- 
dalia verba in nova Pictati ſcholà inter ſponte electos 
Magiſtros, & Diſcipulas curioſas, adeo frequenter te- 
nero proferuntur palato, ut intimis in viſceribus ſen- 
tiantur. Rovenius de Repub. Chriſtiana Lib I. cap. 
43. p. 278. Bayle's Dict. p. 95. Letter A. under Art. 
Rivenius, Tom. IV. 

* It has ſometimes been ſo contrived by the more 
expert Maſters in the my/tic Science, that both ſorts have 
been practiſed at the /ame time, the one being made 
uſe of to introduce or facilitate the Execution of the 
other. Thoſe who have been moſt forward to propa- 
gate theſe ical Doctrines, have not always been 

them- 
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ſay the truth, conſidering that it takes off 
the Mind from much worſe Purſuits, which 
the ſame natural Marmth of Temper and 
Conſtitution would in all probability be- 
tray theſe amorous Devotees into, were it 
not for ſuch a Hiritual Application; I do 
not ſee but it might paſs without much 
Cenſure, as rather a Weakneſs, than a 
Fault in them; but that, as you have 
obſerved, whilſt it reſtrains them from 
ſome more vicious Exceſſes, it is too apt 
to divert their Attention from many more 
noble and uſeful Virtues, which are the pro- 
per Buſineſs, and I may add, the watt di- 
ſtinguiſhing Ornaments too, of their pre- 
ſent State *. THis 


themſelves the moſt ſpiritually minded. The pretences 
of Quietiſin, and of a more ſublime and alſtracted De- 
vation, have ſometimes been employ*'d to very groſs and 
carnal Purpoſes, and the nyſtic Union has brought about 
a Union not altogether ſo myſterious. See Monſieur 
Bayle's Dict. pag. 300. vol. 3. who there relates at 
large an Adventure much to our purpole ; in conclu- 
ſion he has this Refleftion—Je me contente d'aflirer 
qu'il y a beaucoup d'apparence, que quelques-uns de 
ces devots 11 fpirituels, qui font efperer qu'une forte 
Meditation, ravira l Ame, & Pempechera de Sapper- 
cevoir des Actions du Corps, ſe propoſent de patiner 
impunement leurs devotes, & de faire encore pis. 
Ceſt de quoi Pon accuſe les Molinoſiſtes. En general, 
il n'y a rien de plus dangereux pour Pefprit, que les 
devotions trop myſtiques, & trop quinteflencices, & 
ſans doute le Corps y court quelques riſques, & pleu- 
ſieurs y veulent bien ctre trompez. 

* *T'is a ſevere, but I am afraid no unjuſt Satire upon 
this fort of Characters, your: Monſicur Bayle Tr 
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Tu Is is one of its worſt effects, (re- 
turned Hortenſius) but it has ſeveral other 
very miſchievous ones. Particularly, it 
gives great and ſignal Diſcouragement to 
the general Practice of Piety in the World, 
by expoting it to Ridicul', and the Charge 
of affected Singularity. On the one hand, 
it throws mauy honeſt and well-meaning, 
but weaker Minds into a Deſparr of ever 

ſucceed- 


of Mademoiſelle Bourignon, a noted Pretender to a 
more than ordinary ricty in her time Elle a eut 
cela de commun avec tous les Devots, qu'elle a ete 
d'une humeur bilreufe & chagrin 
immitem, pervicacem, ſtomachabundam, rixoſam, are 
Compliments Monſicur de Seckendorf makes her upon 
the Teſtimony of her own Writings. She was, as it 
ſcems, perpetually changing her Servants ; and indeed 
well ſhe might, for beſides the natural Moroſeneſs of 
her Temper, (fo great, as this Author remarks, “ut 
nemo moroſitatem ejus tolerare poſſet, minime om- 
© nium fœminæ quas in ſodalitium aut famulitium ad- 
e ſciverat ; exercebatur nempe in illas, ut luſit Saty- 
* ricus, Præfectura domus, Sicula non mitior aula“) 
befices this, the would hardly allow them common ne- 
ceſlaries Si ceux qui ont demeure avec elle n'avoient 
eu Jes cents biens fortes pour digerer certaines croũtes 
biens dures a la nature corrompuè, ils l' auroient quittee 
mille fois pour une. Bayle's Dict. p. 687. By this 
Conduct, *ris eaſy to obſerve, ſhe gratified at once her 
Covetouſneſs, (for which ſhe was very remarkable) in 
leſſening the ordinary Expences of her Family ; and 
her Piety in training up her Domeſticks to the Prac- 
tice of Chriſtian Mortification. Let us proceed upon 
this Inſtance, and fee if it will not account for ſome 
others of the ſame kind Tis no unuſual thing ta 
ſee People practiſing very high Degrees of Devotion, 


MAorti- 


* 


Fœminam duram, 
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ſucceeding in the Buſineſs of Religion, be- 
cauſe upon Examination they diſcover in 
themſelves little or no Acquaintance with 
thoſe tumultuous Heats, and ungoverned 
Sallies of Paſſion, upon which ſo great a 
Streſs 18 laid by theſe religious Inamorato's : 
And on the other, it hardens the diſſolute 
and unthinking Part of Mankind into an 
obſtinate Reluctance towards the very firſt 
Efforts of Reformation, by confirmin 
them in a Prejudice they are of themſelves 
too willing to entertain againſt Religion, 
that it is a rigorous 1mpratticable Service 
a State of unnatural Refinement, altogether 
incompatible with the common Meaſures of 
human 


Mortification, and other ſuppoſed Inſtances of a more 
eminent Religion, who yet are extremely faulty when 
conſider'd in their ſoczal Character: Bad Parents, 
Husbands, Wives, Children, Friends, Relations, Go- 
vernors of Families, Sc. This inconſiſtent Behaviour 
with ſome People makes them paſs for downright Hy- 
pocrites, and aging a mere Farce in their greateſt 
Strictneſſes. The Caſe is far otherwiſe; they are 
very ſincere, but at the fame time very much miſ- 
taken: for they conſider Religion as a matter quite 
diſtinct from, and much ſuperior to, ſocial Virtue 
hence they are ſo buſied with the one, that they have 
no leiſure to beſtow any care upon the other. Or poſ- 
ſibly after all they may have found out the Art, with 
our Author's Heroine, of ſanctiſying their own Humour, 
and Tempers under the name of ſome religious Quality; 
and then there will be very little Myſtery in the matter. 
For by this artful way of Self-Deluſion (and nothing 
is fo artful as Self-Deluſion) a ſevere Hatred of one's 
own Species may, as was hinted above, be conſtrued 

int 


Ka? 

human Life. And after all, Philemon, 

ſuppoſing this devotional and ec carer Habit 
were in itſelf barely innocent, (which yet I 
dare fay you are convinc'd from what has 
been juſt now faid of it, that it is far from 
being) ſtill it muſt be remember'd, that 
there is a much greater Degree of Reſolution 
ſhewn 1n overcoming Temptations, than in 
meanly deſerting our Poſt, and flying from 
them. The true Hervifm of Religion con- 
fiſts in living and acting our part well in the, 


World, not in any fanciful Abſtraftion of 
ourſelves from it. It arguesa much greater 
Strength, and Firmneſs of Mind, a more 
exalted Pitch of Se Government, to be able 
to keep a due guard upon our Paſſions, at 
the ſame time that we leave them to their 


into a more intire Love of God—— Natural Severity 
will be religious Diſcipline Anger and Peeviſhneſs 
Lea) Moroſeneſs Gravity Weakneſs of Mind 
a Tenderneſs of Conſcience Narrowneſs of think- 
ing Orthodoxy Pride a Regard to Things or Per- 
ſons facred ſplenetic Contempt ef the World, a 
becoming Abſtraction from it unmanly Tameneſs 
of Mind, a Chriſtian Poverty of Spirit——vSingularity, 
Conſtancy '— Warmth of Conſtitution, Devotion, &c. 

——and perhaps too miſtaken Applications, Inſtances, 
and Paſſages of Scripture, may not be wanting to a 
willing Mind to ſupport itſelf in any of theſe Errors, 

Let us once more have recourſe to our Example 
We are told of Mademoiſelle Baurignon, that far from 
imagining, que fa bile füt un defaut, elle Pappelloit 
amour de Juſtice; & ſoutenoit que la colere etoit une 
veritable Vertu; & ſe defendoit par les Rigueurs que 
les Prophetes, & les Apotres ont exercces. Bayle $5 Dict, 

p. 687. Art. Bourignon, Letter P. 
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natural Objects and Exerciſes, within the 
facred Verge of Reaſon and Religion, than 
to be driven to take Refuge from their na- 
tural Exorbitancies in the Invention of a 
ſecondary and artificial Method of indulg- 
ing them; and Hat too in a Matter where 
the Application of them, to ſay no worſe 
of it, ſeems beyond all others zmproper. 


Wour p you then, (faid I, interrupting 
him, ) allow no Scope to the Paſſions in Re- 
ligion? That will indeed effectually purge 
it of it's unnatural Heats; but will it not 


be running too far back into the chilling 


Extreme? Our Paſſions are the Springs of 
Action 1n our ordinary Concerns, without 
which Life itſelf would be apt to ſtagnate ; 
may not ſome ſuch guzckening Influence be 
equally neceſſary in our religious ones? Our 
Prayers particularly, if they be not warm'd 
and inliven'd with ſome Degrees of Fer- 
vency and Intenſeneſs, (the Helps towards 
which ſeem to me to lie moſtly in the Pa/- 


ſions,) will they not degenerate into a mere 


lifeleſs Indifferency, a cold and formal Lip- 
Service? You know a certain great Man 
was once pretty ſeverely treated for defi- 
ning Prayer to be a calm, undiſturbed, Ad- 
dreſs to God. A Doctrine, it ſhould ſeem, 
very near of kin to yours in what you juſt 
now advanc'd “. 


* Biſhop of Bangor's Sermon before the King in 17 17. 
Is 
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Ir this, (replied Hortenſius) had been 
the only Offence of that Gentleman in the 
Diſcourſe you refer to, I am apt to be- 
lieve his Adverſaries had afforded him bet- 
ter Quarter. But the , Quarrel againſt 
him ſprung, as J take it, from other Mo- 
tives; and his Circumſtance came in chiefly 
to aggravate and inflame the general Charge. 
And indeed the Rancour of Controverſy 
itſelf durſt not attack him upon this Arti- 
cle, till, by an Artifice very familiar to 
expert Diſputants, it had firſt diſguiſed and 
thrown aſide it's natural and obvious Mean- 
ing; explaining away calm, and undi- 
fturbed, into cold and unconcerned, contrary 
toall Rulesof common Language. Whereas, 
take the Paſſage in the plain received Senſe 
and Intention of it, and it is ſo far from 
miniſtring any reaſonable grounds of ex- 


ception, that for my part, Icannot conceive, 


how a juſter or truer Account of Prayer, 
within the compals of ſo few Words, could 
poſſibly have been deviſed. This, I think, 
muſt appear to any one, who, diſliking 
the Definition here given of Prayer, ſhall 
be pleaſed, for experiment ſake, to reverſe 
it; ſubſtituting the contrary Epithets of 
troubled, and tumultuous, inſtead of calm 
and undiſturbed. Such a Deſcription would, 
I imagine, have a pretty odd Sound in 


the Ears of moſt People; and hardly be 


thought 


| ( 73 ) | 
thought to convey a very ¹ Idea of the 
Nature and Genius of it's Subject. 


THAT, (ſaid I,) would be running out 
of one Extreme into another. But certainly 
ſome Degrees of Warmth and Earneſtneſs, 
beyond what is expreſſed by the Words 
calm, and ndiſturbed, ſeem neceſſary to 
give Life and Spirit to our Devotions. 
Such a feeble Attack as this amounts to, 
can never be called with any tolerable 
Propriety of Speech a taking the Kingdom 
of Heaven by Violence *; a Notion under 


which, if I miſtake not, our Divines do 


not unfrequently repreſent this Duty of 
Prayer, 


You miſtake the Point, (returned he) 
Philemon. Warmth and Earneſtneſs in an 
good ſenſe are by no means inconſiſtent with 
being calm, and undiſturbed ; which is op- 
poſed, not to having a fixed rational Inten- 
tion of Mind in our Religious Exerciſes, a 


ſerious recollected Frame of Spirit; but to 


the artificial Heats and Tranſports of a 
wanton Imagination, and an Enthuſiaſtic 
Fancy ; that groſs, and mechanical fort of 
Devotion, which Writers of the my/tic Clals, 
who no doubtare themſelves well acquainted 
with it, deſcribe as accompanied with © 4 


« ſenſible Commotion of the Spirits, and E- 


* St, Mat, xi. ver. 12. 
L ce fluatios 
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« fluation of the Blood * : An excellent, 
and doubtleſs an indiſpenſable, Ingredient 
this, in the Service of him who has de- 
clared, he is to be worſhipped by all true 
Worſhippers in Spirit and in Truth r Thoſe 
who think calm and undiſturbed in Prayer 
to mean the ſame with /;feleſs, and indiffe- 
rent, ſeem to me to forget that there are 
any ſuch Principles in human Nature as 
pure Afﬀettions, diſtin& from thoſe ſupple- 3 
mental Forces which they may ſometimes 
receive from certain Ferments in the animal 
Oeconomy, deſign'd by the Wiſdom of 
Providence to excite or quicken their Influ- 
ence upon emergent Occaſions, and which 
are, properly ſpeaking, Paſſions ||. — — ; 

ee g 


* Norris's Miſcell. 129. p. 335. Tis ſaid alſo to be 
faſſianate, and even wonderfully ſo, and exceeding the 
Love of Women. And accordingly Men of the moſt - 
warm and pathetic Tempers, and affectianate Com- 
plexions, (provided they have but Conſideration enough 
withal to fix upon the right Object) prove the greateff 
Votaries in Religion. ibid. 335, 336.—A Joy whoſe | 
perpetual Current always aftords a freſh Delight, and 
Aa every drop of it ſo entertaining, that we might 4 

ive upon it to all Eternity: whilſt our Souls are in- 
ebriated with its Pleaſures, our very Bodies partake of 
its Sweetneſs. For it excites a grateful and eaſy Mo- 
tion in the animal Spirits, and cauſes ſuch an agreable 
Movement of the Paſſions, as comprehends all the De- 
light abſtracted from the Uneaſineſs which other Ob- 
jects are apt to occaſion. Lett. conc. the Love of God, 
P. 86, 87. 

T St. John iv. ver. 23. 

When the word Paſſion is imagin'd to denote any 


thing 
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deed theſe latter have ſo plain a reference 
to the Uſes of the animal Life, that were 
not the Fact too common, one would won- 
der how they ſhould ever get footing in Si- 
rituals, to which they ſeem not to have the 


; feaſt Relation *. In our ordinary Concerns 


the Connexion between the Afections and 
Paſſions is often too ſecret, the mutual Tran- 
fittons from one to the other, often too 

quick 


thing diſtin from the Afections, it includes a confuſed 
Senſation either of Pleaſure or Pain, occaſion'd or at- 
tended by ſome violent bodily Motions, which keeps the 
Mind much employ'd upon the preſent Affair, to the 
excluſion of every thing elſe. Nat. and Conduct of the 
Paſſuns. p. 28, 29. 

The Author of Nature has probably formed many 
active Beings, whoſe Deſires are not attended with con- 
Fuſed Senſations, raiſing them into Paſſuns like to ours. 
ibid. p. 50. 

Beings of ſuch Degrees of Under/landing, and ſuch 
Avenues to Knowledge, as we have, mult need theſe 
additimal Forces, which we call Paſſions, &c. ib. p. 51. 
and to the end of the Sect. . 

When more violent confuſed Senſations ariſe with the 
Affection, and are attended with, or prolonged by bo- 
dily Motions, we call the whole by the Name of Paſſion. 
ibid. Sect. 3. p. 60. 

* 'T hoſe who would ſee a Defence in form of this 
ſort of paſſionate Devotion, may find it in Mr. Norris's 
Miſcel. p. 423. and following ones.——It may not 
be amiſs to inſert here his Anſwer to a very important 
Objection to his favourite Scheme of a ſenſitive Love 
of God. Some, ſays he, I know are of opinion, 
te that 'tis not poſſible for a Man to be affected with 
& this — Love of God, which is a Paſſun, be- 
e cauſe there is nothing in God which falls under our 
&« Imagination ; and conſequently (the Imagination 
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quick and ſudden to admit of an accurate 
Diſtinftion. And here the Miſchief of con- 
founding them is not great. But in Reli- 
jon *tis far otherwiſe : there, however juſt 
an Application there may be for our pure 
rational Afßfections, the Subject is too ſacred 
for our Paſſions to intrude, without profa- 
ning it. No one will imagine our Afﬀec- 
tions are lets real for being purged of all 
groſs and corporeal Mixtures ; and certain it 
is, they are hereby rendered much more 
pure, and conſequently more ſurtable to a 
ſpiritual and divine Object. Now this Di- 
ſtinction being kept in view, tis eaſy oO, 
o 


*© being the only Medium of Conveyance) it cannot 
6 be propagated from the intellectual Part to the _ 
tive: whereupon they affirm, that none are capable 
of this ſenſitive paſſionate Love of God but Chriſtians, 
who enjoy the Myſtery of the Incarnation. But ' tis 
not all the Sophi/fry of the cold Lrgicians that ſhall 
work me out of the Belief of what I feel and know, 
and rob me of the ſweeteſt Entertainment of my 
Life, the paſſionate Love of Ged. —T hus far 
we ſee he only enjoys himſelf in his Deluſion ; how 
he defends it, will next appear. After triumphing 
a little longer, „As to the Objection, ſays he, I an- 
„ ſwer, that altho' in God, who is the Object of our 
Love, we can imagine nothing, yet we can imagine 
&* that our Love; which conſiſts in this, that we 
would unite ourſelves to the Object beloved, and 
* conſider ourſelves as it were a part of it; and the 
e fole Idea of this very Cenjunction is enough to ſtir up 
*© a Heat about the Heart, and fo to kindle a very ve- 
** hement Paſſion : to which, I add, that altho' Beauty 
in God be not the ſame as in corporcal Beings, yet 
eit is ſomething analigtus to it, and that very Ana- 
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how needleſs it is to have recourſe to our 
Paſſions in order to give life and vigor to 
our religious Exerciſes, when our calm ra- 
tional Afßfections, a much nobler Part of our 
Compoſition, are abundantly ſufficient to alk 
wiſe and good Purpoſes of doing this. Theſe 
will inſpire Warmth without Flame, and 
Strength without Rage and Violence. So 

that we ſhall be able to pray at once 4vith 
the Spirit, with all the earneſtneſs of a de- 
vout Recollection, and as the ſame inſpired 


Perſon ſpeaks, 17h the Underſtanding alſo *; 


« [py is enough to excite a Paſſion.“ We have 


been ſeveral times obliged to this Gentleman for al- 


certaining to us the Fact of this Inamorato-Devotion; 
here we have him condeſcending to explain the Phi- 
loſephy of it. It ſeems, we are to ſet our Spirits at 
work about ſomething, we know not what, and 
when we have /tirr'd up a ſufficient Heat about the 
Heart (which by the way is rather felt than to 
be imagined) we are to fall in love with this very 
Heat, and make an Idol of our own Paſhon. Con- 


junction is the Word of Command, and inftantly all 


the tender Paſſions are called to exerciſe. Let thoſe 
who can make Senſe of ſuch a Religion, enjoy it as 
they pleaſe. Tis to be hoped after all, a little So- 
briety of Thought does not incapacitate a Man to be a 
religious Agent; and that People may ſerve Gad acc 
tably without turning Viſionaries, and Enthuſiaſts, 

* 1 Cor. xiv. ver. 15, @c. 

How different this from what Caſſian reports of 
Anthony the Hermit, who uſed, it ſeems, to ſay, that 
is not a perfect Prayer, in which the Vetary does cither 
underſtand himſelf or the Prayer] See Great Eæemplar, 
p. 60. This is being, as the ſame Author has it, Pathics 
in Devotion with a witnels, 


with 
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with a due Senſe of that aweful Pre- 

ence we are at ſuch Seaſons more imme- 
diately ſurrounded with, and which we may 
be very ſure is much better pleaſed with the 
Worſhip of a pure Heart, and of well-or- 
der'd Affections, than with all the wild and 
wanton Ecſtaſies, that even the moſt luſcious 
Enthujiaſt can boaſt of. In ſhort, Paſſion |, 
is but the mere Mechaniſin of Devotion 
and in proportion as that prevails, it loſes | 
fo far its true Nature and Dignity, and 
ceaſes to be a reaſonable Service. This 
we may ſafely affirm, Philemon; that the 
ſacred Scriptures know nothing of thoſe 
paſſionate Heats, and Paroxyſins of devout 
Phrenzy which ſome Men are ſo fond of. 


: 
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; | Theſe my/t:cal Refinements owe not their © 
g birth to the rational Simplicity of the Goſpel, 1 
but to the fond Conceits of Men in Aſter- | 


Ages depurting from thence, to introduce 
their oi vain Imaginations, and Syſtems 
of Will-Wo-{hp in 1's ſtead, Where do 
we read of Ecſtaſies, Raptures, Suſpenſions, 
of tarings upon the divine Beauty, expiring 
in the Embraces of our Maker +, and 
know not what other Flights of enthuſiaſtic 
Jargon, in the inſpired Pages? What men- 
tion is ere ever made of the refined Tranſ- 
ports of ſeraphic Love, the myſtic Union, 


* Rom. xil. ver. I. 
+ Taylor's Great Exemplar. p. 60. Norris's Miſcel. 
3.34» | 
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and all the other fanciful Abſtractions of 
Monaſtic, and Recluſe Pietiſts? 'Theſe are 
the Dreams and Inventions of Men, not the 
Doctrines of Chri/t and his A oſties Re- 
ligion in the New Teſtament is often re- 
preſented as the proper Diſcifline of the 
Paſſions, but never once, that I know of, 
as the Bufineſs, and Exerciſe of them. 
Prayer is often mention'd, and commanded; 
but not a word is ſaid of thoſe riftatic 
and artificial Commotions which the my- 
ical Divinity is fo full of. When thou 
prayeſt, ſays our Lord, enter into thy Cioſet, 
and when thou haſt ſhut thy Decor, to avoid 


all vain Oſtentation, pray to thy Father 


which is in ſecret, And after this manner 
pray ye, Our Father, & x. Words of 
ſuch amazing Force, and Compreben/on, 
and at the ſame time of ſuch a wondertul, 
and inartificial Simplicity, as mult convince 
the moſt harden'd Infidel, would he give 
himſelf leave thoroughly to attend to them, 
of that divine Spirit and Wiſdom by which 
the Author of them moſt unqueſtionably 
ſpake. This excellent Form of Pra ver, Phi- 
lemon, was, we know, intended as a Model 
for all ſucceeding Ages to copy afte: in theis 
devotional Compoſitions ; and how little 
does it favour of thoſe affeted Strains with 
which later Compilers of devout Formula-- 
ries ſo generally abound ? The truth is, it 


Mat. vi. ver. 6, and 9. ; 
| 18 
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is not, like theirs, conceiv'd in the Heat of 
an enthuſiaſtic Fancy, or ſetoff with the falſe 
Glare of human Eloquence, but with a Spi- 
rit and Language much ſuperior to both ; 
even with that powerful Energy of Thought, 
and that affecting Plainne/s of Expreſſion, as 
ſhews Devotion, in the Intention of that 
pure and ſpiritual Being who is the great 
Object -of it, to be a very different thing 
from what theſe Men's miſtaken Zeal would 
repreſent it. An Exerciſe of our rational 
Nature, not of our ſenſitive ; the dutiful 
Homage of intelligent Spirits, not the wan- 
ton Careſſings of amorous Voluptuaries; a 
kind of myſtical Intriguing, and ſan#ified 
Gallantry. 


THE R is certainly, (ſaid I) nothing 
of this kind appears in the admirable Form 
of Prayer you have been ſpeaking of. It is 
compoſed in a quite different Stile, and 


gives one a very noble and exalted Idea of 


the rational and manly Genius of true Devo- 
tion. It is ſtrange the devotional Writers 
of later times ſhould have ſo generally a- 
greed to deviate from the Simplicity of ſo 
divine and excellent a Model; but Men have 
a wonderful Aptneſs to refine upon plain 
Inſtitutions, and in nothing more than in 


the Buſineſs of Religion. 
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Wur N one conſiders, (interrupted 
Hortenſius,) how ſtrongly this over-refining 
Biaſs operates in molt other devotional Com- 
poſitions, it muſt greatly recommend the 
public Offices of our Church, that they are 
ſo unexceptionable upon this Article. No- 
thing can equal the Wonder that they 
ſhould ſo intirely eſcape a Contagion of ſo 
infinuating a nature, except the Pleaſare 
It muſt give every rational Worſhipper that 
they have done it. For ſuch, it muit be 
confeſs'd, was the Judgment and Temper 
of the firſt Compilers of our public Li- 
turgy, our never to be forgotten Reformers, 
that in the juſt and beautiful Deſcription 
which the reverend Hi//or:an of the Re- 
formation gives of it, LT has brought car 
Worſhip to a fit Mean between the Pomp of 


Superſtition, and nahed Flatneſs *. Here, 


Philemon, are none of thoſe Flights and 
Extravagancies which ſo much abound, in 
more private Formularies ; all 1s grave, 
manly, and rational. 


I was of his Opinion in the main, (I 
own'd) but at the fame time I could not 
but think there was room for ſeveral Amend- 
ments in our publick Service, Which I wiſhed 
the Wiſdom of our Governours would take 
into their ſerious Conſideration, 

* Bp. Burnet's Abr. of the Hiſt. of the Ref. 8vo0. p. 59; 
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Was there ever any mere human Com- 
poſition (anſwer'd Hortenſius) wholly free 
from Faults? Certainly our Church Liturgy 
is as much, or more ſo, than any other ; 
eſpecially conſidering how long a time 1t 
has now ſtood without undergoing any 
Alteration, as Occaſions and Circumſtances 
may have requird “. For my part, I 
am much more inclined to rejoice that it 1s 
uo worſe, than to complain that it is 20 bet- 
ter. I wiſh our private Forms, were but 
half as unexceptionable as our public ones. 


WHrarT think you, (ſaid I) of thoſe 
Heads of private Prayer which the excel- 
lent Author of the Religion of Nature de- 
lincated has offer'd, under the Article of 
Truths relating to the Deity +? I do not 
remember to have met with any private 
Form that has pleaſed me ſo well, or 
which I have thought ſo every way con- 
formable to that divine Standard of Devo- 
tion we were mentioning juſt now. 


The laſt public Reviſal of our Liturgy was made 
and ſubſcribed by the Convocation on Friday the 20th 
of Deceniber 1661, and paſſed both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment the March following. IVheatly's Append. to 
Introd. to rational Illuſtration of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, p. 31 


* 


+ See 7/la/tin's Rel. of Nat. del. p. 120, 121. 
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I am glad, (replied He,) Philemon, you 
are ſo much a Friend to this Author's Me- 
thod of Devotion, which certainly is al- 
together of the calm, and undiſturbd kind; 
tho' at the ſame time it is ſo far from 
being /rfeleſs, and indifferent, that on the 
contrary it is warm'd and animated with 
every rational and affectionate Sentiment, 
that can awaken a devout Attention; ſut— 
ficient, one would imagine, to inſpire 
Thoughtfulneſs into the moſt diſſolute Breaſt, 
and awe even the Wildneſs of Euthulſiaſin 
itſelf into ſome Degrees of rational Com- 
Foſure. *Tis true, this excellent Writer 
rather ſuggeſts to his Readers ſeveral Ar- 
ticles, as Heads, or Hints of Devotion, as 
you rightly term'd them, than gives them 
the direct Form of a Prayer. But 'tis eaſy 
to reduce them to a direci and regular 
Form, by a few flight Alterations; and 
that too conformably to the Chriſtian 
Syſtem, tho' at preſent they are rather drawn 
up upon the Plan of natural Religion. 
To thoſe who are deſirous of a more 
lengthen'd, or more explicite Ritual, I 
ſhould recommend thoſe admirable Forms 
of Prayer which have been lately made 
public at the end of a celebrated Treatiſe 
upon the Sacrament, ſuppoſed to have 
come from the fame worthy Hand with 
the Doctrine of the calm and und:/turbed 

M 2 Addreſs 
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Addreſs *. They are indeed drawn up with 
an excellent Spirit, and great Judgment ; 
fall of warm and animated Sentiments of 
Picty towards God, expreſſing itſelf chiefly 
and Z; *rnc;pally, (a sine Piety will always do) 
in Strains of moſt inlarg'd and affectionate 
Charity, and Benet volence towards Men. A 
Devotion thus temper'd and conducted is 
cetiainly one of the nobleſt Employments of 
a rational, and ſocial Nature, It is not to 
be conſider'd as a bare Diſcharge of one Act 
of our Duty, but as an excellent Means of 
forming our Minds to H bits of univerſal 
Virtue, and Goodneſs, Fer it calls forth 
every nobler and more generous Principle 
within us, cultivates and cheriſhes theſe na- 
tural Seeds of Worth and Excellency in our 
Flearts which will gradually ripen into 
Atlicn, and lay the ſure Foundations of a 
virtuous and exemplary Character. In a 
word, Fiilemon, it raiſes and exalts the 
Soul far above the utmoſt Refinements of 
the Clarſter, or the moſt ecſiafy'd Heats 
of monaſtic } 7/:orartes ; for it does in rea- 
ity accompliſh, what thoſe do but in vain 
{retend to, the faſhioning our Souls into 
a Divine Likenef: 5; by exercifing them in 

JI thoſe truly Gadlibe Affectiont, which 
are the diftingui/bing Marks and Features 


* Plain Account of the Nature avd End of the 
Sacrament, Sc. 
of 
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of Divinity *. I the rather mention hit 
Author's Forms of Devotion, as they may 
help to reconcile you to his Definition of 
Prayer, about which you ſeem'd to have 
ſome Diſtruſt. For certainly if his Practice 
may be allow'd to be a good Comment 
upon his Sentiments, they are perfecty juſt, 
and rational in this point. 


YET there are thoſe, (ſaid I) who find 
great fault with this Author's devotional 
Forms, as indeed with the whole Doctrine 
of the Treatiſe to which they are annex'd. 

As 


* When I ſpeak here of the natural good Tenden- 
cies of Prayer rightly circumſtanced, I would not be 
underſtood to exclude any ſuperior Helps, and Aſſiſtances 
to Virtue, which may be promiſed to it in Scripture. 
Something of this kind we are tliere ſufficiently war- 
ranted to expect from it. Mean while, as to the preciſe 
Nature, and Degree of theſe Aſſiſtances, that is no where 
ſpecially determin'd, From the Compariſon our Lerd 
makes uſe of to i//u/trate this matter to us, that of the 
Wind's blawing where it liſteth, from Cauſes to us ſe- 
cret, and imperceptible, we are inſtructed to think, 
that the W orkings of the divine irit are by us undif{in- 
guiſhable from thoſe of our own proper and natural Fa- 
culties. Sce John iii. ver. 8, —And indeed were the 
Scripture wholly filent in the Caſe, the plain “ Reaſon 
* of the Thing would teach us, that the Benefits re- 
<* ceiv'd by reaſonable Creatures from any Perfor- 
© mances, muſt, as our Author ſpeaks, be receiv'd in 
* a reaſonable Way. No Duties, how well ſocver 
„ perform'd, can be ſuppoſed to operate as Charms, 
nor to influence us as if we were only Clock-work, 
* or Machines to be acted upon by the arbitrary 
Force of a ſuperior Being. In the natural and rea- 

„ ſonable 
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As to the Treatiſe, (replied he) no one 
can, I think, doubt, as well from the Na- 
ture of the Work itſelf, as from the know 


Character of its preſumed Author, but that 


it was wrote with a moſt excellent Deſign. 
Every body knows, who has at all conſi- 
der'd the Subject, or made any Obſervation 
upon the Conduct of moſt People in ordi- 
nary Life in relation to the Sacrament, 
with what a multitude of ab/urd Super- 
titions this Inſtitution of our Lord's, ori- 
ginally plain, and fimple in itſelf, has 
been incumber'd by the Weakneſs, or Cor- 


- ruption of ſucceeding Ages of Chriſtians. 


Sometimes it has been ſet forth to view 
with ſo thoroughly forbidding an Aſpect, 

as 
« fonable Tendency of them we ought to found our 


© main Expectations.” Nature and End of the Sacra 


ment, p. 154, 155, This by the way may ſuggeſt 
to us how neceſſary a thing a diſcreet and well-order'd 
Choice is in the Matter of our Devotions, The Senti- 
ments to which we famtariſe our Minds by the con- 
ftant Returns of our Devotional Exerciſes, will not fail 
to have a great Influence upon the Conduct of our 
Lives in general; eſpecially, as they come always at- 
tended with a religzous Impreſſion. Particularly, we 
ſhould do well to ſelect for our Purpoſe ſuch Forms 
chiefly as are moſt apt to improve our Y:rtue, and to in- 
ſpire us with an larg'd, and active Benevolence. The 
contrary whereot is fo viſible in the narrow and con- 
trated Sentiments of too many Religioni/ts, that one 
cannot help ſuſpecting their Karre is form'd upon 
quite other Principles. For my part, I am verily per- 
ſuaded, that, as nothing has a better Effect upon the na- 
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as a matter of ſuch infinite Hazard, and 
Difficulty, that weak and honeſt Minds have 
been diſcouraged from it by the unnatural 
Terror of its Appearance; and fo a plain 
Command has been neglected, for fear of an 
unworthy Performance of it. At others, it 
has been repreſented ſo much in the nature 
of a religious Charm, that many have been 
brought to lay an unwarranted Streſs upon 
this one Act of Religion, to the prejudice of 
all beſides; and ſo a punctual Dz/charge of 
their Duty in this one reſpect has been abuſed 
into a liberty of violating it in every other. 
Now the undeceiving People of both theſe 
Prejudices is certainly a Deſign which every 
good Man muſt rejoice to ſee well executed. 
And this 1s the very Point our Author la- 

bours 


tural Temper, than a manly, rational, benevslent Devo- 
tion, ſo nothing does ſo effectually /our and ſpoil it, as 
that idliberal, narrow, and ungenerous ſort of Devotion 
which is too commonly taught and practiſed by People 
of a Religicus Turn, Far from opening and inlarging the 
Mind to Views of impartial, and unlimited Bencvolence, 
it inſpires in it's ſtead, as a polite Author has well ex- 
preſs'd it, “a fort of ſupernatural Charity, which con- 
&« fidering the future Lives and Happineſs of Mankind 
&« inſtead of the preſent, and extending itſelf wholly to a- 
&« nother World, has made us leap the Bounds of natural 
Humanity in this; has rais'd Antipathies which no 
temporal Intereft could ever do, and taught us the way 
& of plaguing one another moſt devautly.“ Charact. vol. I. 
p. 18.——lt may not be amiſs to obſerve here, that this 
way of thinking is not a little countenanced by the very 
Turn and Compoſition of that excellent Form of Prayer 
which was recommended to us by the divine Author of 

our 
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bours in the Performance we are ſpeaking 
of. And indeed as he undertook it with 
a truly Rational and Chriſtian Intention, 
he ſeems to me to have diſcharged it with 
admirable Succeſs. Thus much, I think, 
mult be ſaid; that ſo long as Men are con- 
tent to take their Notions of this Inſtitution 
from the Inſtitutor h7m/eff, and not from 
the Comments of Men in after-!:mes pre- 
tending 70 be wiſe above that which 1s 
written, our Author's general Doctrine at 


our Religion himſelf. The Lord's Prayer, tis well known, 
runs throughout in the plural Number. We are in- 
ſtructed to ſay, Our Father, Give Us this day, Forgive 


TU, Lead L not, Deliver Us, &c. all of them Peti- 


tions of univerſal Extent and Comprehenſion, to be made 
in the behalf of all Mankind, as well as of ourſelves. 
Should not this teach us, that an inlarged, univerſal 
Benevolence ought ever to accompany our religious Ad- 
dreſſes ® And indeed, to conſider a little the plain Rea- 
ſon of the thing, when can we ſo properly awaken in 
our Souls a ſtrong Senſe and Conuiction of our common 
Alliance to one another as Beings of the ſame Nature 
and Species, as when we are in a more eſpecial Manner 
preſenting ourſelves before that great Beirg who is the 
eommen Parent of our Species © who has ſignified to us 
his good Pleaſure, in a Language far more emphatical 
and expreſſive than any external Declaration, even the 
Language of our own Hearts, that univerſal unlimited 
Benevolence ſhould be as much the ftarding Law of 
the moral Morld, as Gramtaiim is of the natural? 
and that the Body. ſocial ſhould be as firmly Enit tege- 
ther in Love by the Cords of a Man, as the Scripture 
elegantly ſpeaks, the Ties of mutual Kindnefs and good 
Aftection, as natural Bodies are held together in their 
reſpective Coheſions by the mutual Attractions of their 
ſeveral Parts? 

leaſt 
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leaſt muſt ſtand clear of all reaſonable Ex- 


ception. And as to any other Points of 


Controverſy, lying out of the Compaſs of his 
general Deſign, which he may have inci- 


dentally touched upon in the Courſe of his 


Writing, he has delivered his Sentiments of 


them fo /þarzngly, and in fo general a way, 


that the ng that can be made out of hem 


will amount to nothing more than Conjec- 


ture. And therefore it ſhould ſeem, that 
the attacking him in this indirect Method 
favours a little of a Diſpoſition to ſupply the 


\ Defect of a more explicite Charge againſt 


the main Body of the York, by blowing up 
Prejudices againſt the per/onal Reputation 
of the Author ; an Artifice certainly moſt 
ungenerous, however common with the 
Writers in religious Controverſies! The 
ſofteſt that can be ſaid of ſuch fort of At- 
tacks upon him, is, that they are wholly 
foreign to the Purpoſe. 


AND as the Diſlike which ſome People 
have ſhewn to the Treatiſe itſelf, ſeems to 
have ariſen rather from uncertain Suſpicions 
of the Author's general way of thinking, 
than from any ſuppoſed fa!iſs Doctrines he 
has directly afferted in it; ſo I am inclined 
to think, this has been full as much the Caſe 
in reſpect to the devotional Forms. This 
I am pretty ſure of, Philemon; that if they 

N diſcover 
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diſcover leſs of partial Regards to parti: 
cular Syſtems, than ſutes the narrowed Ge- 


nius of ſome Men's Religion, they breath a 
much diviner Spirit, even that of univer- 


ford leſs Scope to the irregular Sallies of the 
Paſſions in Religion, than ſutes the Warmth 
of ſome Men's Tempers, they give abundant 
Exerciſe to the nobler Principles of Reaſon, 
and Social- Affection. And let Men refine 
as much as they pleaſe, whatever goes be- 
yond zhe/je, under the Pretext of a more ex- 
alted Devotion, it is not, as we have ſeen, 
Piety, but Enthufiaſm, of which, I hope, 
you are by this time made ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with the true Original, and Li- 
neage. 


I was fo, (I confeſs'd) and I thought 
myſelf much obliged to him for leading 
me ſo agreably into the Diſcovery of it. 
You have (ſaid I) abundantly convinced me 
of what I did not ſuſpect before, that it 
has its Foundation in a certain Make and 
Conſtitution of Men's Bodies; and after all 
the pompous things that are ſaid of it by 
Men of Fancy and Imagination, is at the 
bottom only a more diſguiſed way of In- 
dulging a very ordinary natural Paſſion. 
"Fis in ſhort little elſe but being very rel:- 
gioufly in love, a fort of“ hot Devotion, 

| >" rebamng, 
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« reſiding,” as a lively Writer expreſſes it, 
tc altogether in the Blood “.“ 


AFTER you have given up this devotzo- 
nal Habit (interrupted Hortenſius) to be 
nothing more than a particular Effect of a 
Reigning Paſſion ; need I put you in mind 
of purſuing the ſame Principle throughout, 
in order to account for thoſe other religious 
Extravagancies you was complaining of 
ſome time ago ? 


I ſee what you are driving at, (returned 
I:) As J agreed to reſolve the devotee Cha- 
racter in Religion into an amorous Conſtitu- 
tion, ſo you would have me reſolve the 
bermitical and auſtere Character into a fi- 
morous, gloomy, and phlegmatic one. 


W ue xn Calidus, in the Violence of his At- 
tachment to particular Modes of Opinion, 
is denouncing Wrath and Deſtruction a- 
gainſt all who have the misfortune to dif- 
fer from him, and with a kind of ma- 
licious Pleaſure hurling the Thunderbolts of 
divine Vengeance upon many wiſer and 
ſoberer Heads than his own ; his exceſſive 
Zeal, you would have me believe, is no- 
thing elſe but a more ſanctiſied ſort of Cho- 
ler. Pride, Spleen, Luſt of Power and Do- 
minion, with all the blacker Tribe of Pa 


* Independent Whig, 12mo. p 204. 6 Ed. vol. r. 
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Fons, are the Springs that ſet his orthodox 


Reſent ments at work. The Reverend Fu- 
rioſo would, as a ludicrous Author has it, 
'© be as peeviſh at his Table, as in his 
“ Pulpit;” and © would certainly quarrel, 


e and kick over his Claret, as well as over 
* his Cuſhion *.“ 


Wr Flavia betrays ſuch an intem- 


berate Fondneſs for all the outward Cere- 


monials of Religion, that ſhe will needs 

ractiſe them over with a moſt ſcrupulous 
Exactneſs, tho' at the expence of many 
weightier Duties; I am to look upon her 


Religion as one Species of her natural Pre- 


ciſeneſs. She has an inſigniſicant Pundtua- 
lity in her Temper, which enters into her 
religious Oeconomy. She is in ſhort the 
ſame Trifler, and Formaliſt in her ſpiritual 
Concerns, that ſhe is in thoſe of her ardi- 
nary Life. 


SEV E RUS therefore places all Sanctity 


in a contracted Brow, anda moroſe Behaviour; 


becauſe he has a natural Reſerve, and Sul- 


lennes in his Temper, 


WHzn Semprona darts about her in- 
diſcreet Reproofs; and lectures and mora- 
lizes upon the moſt improper Occaſions, 
without any regard to Times, Places, ar 


* Indep, Whiz, p. 204. Perf 
en,; 
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Perſons ; ſhe is only proving how ſecretly 
and ſecurely a moſt inordinate Vanity and 
Affectation can run it's utmoſt lengths, un- 
der the artful Cover of religious Pretences. 


IN ſhort, wherever there is any thing 
overſtrain'd, unnatural, or extravagant in 
Religious Life, the true Ground of it al- 
e ways lies in the prevailing Biaſs of Men's 
te natural Tempers, diſguiſing itſelf, as you 
obſerved at our firſt Entrance upon this 
Topic, under a Religious Appearance, 
and Application.” 


A 


c 


A 


A 


A 


4 
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You take my meaning perfectly right, 
(replied Hortenſius;) and the natural Con- 
cluſion which ariſes from the whole is Chis; 
% That Religion itſelf ſhould ever be care- 
ce fully diſtinguiſh'd from the Conduct of 
% particular Religioniſts; and not re- 
<« proach'd, as it too often happens, with 
« thoſe adulterous and foreign Mixtures 
* which have ſo large a ſhare in many 
% ſuppoſed Religious Characters.“ Theſe 
are Matter of private and perſonal Charge 
only, which it lies upon the ſeveral inte- 
reſted Parties to anſwer to. Mean while, 
how nearly it concerns thoſe who have a 
real Regard for the Intereſts of Religion, to 
wipe off any unjuſt Aſperſions to which it 
may have been expoſed upon heir account, 
let themſelves be Judges. 

AND 
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Ap thus, Philemon, I have complied * 
with your Requeſt, in laying before you 
my laſt Night's Train of Thought ——By 
this time, I dare fay, you have enough 
of an out-of-the-way Speculation——let us 
now break looſe from theſe ſerious Ingage- 


ments, and return to the ordinary Affairs 
of Life. U 


Miſtakes of the Preſs. 


AGE 6. line 10. /atter, for later. p. 24. |. 1. in the 
Note moſi {or very. p. 35. I. 14. in the Note ve 


for msCoueyog. alſo line 16. Uνẽůινν for ue aw. p. 61. 


I. 5. in the Note bear, for breathe. p. 68. I. 4. in the Note, 
chagrin, for chagrine. alſo 1. 16. demeure, for demeure. p. 84. 
I. 19, 20. the Sentence, and lay the ſure Foundations of a 
virtuous and exemplary Character, is deſired to be changed 
into, and abound to all the Graces of a perfect Charatter. 
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AND 


The EXTRAVAGANT SEVERITIES of ſome 
Religious Syſtems are ſhewn to be a direct 
CoxnTRADICTION to the Natural Appoints 
ment and Conſtitution of Things. 
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PHILEMON 


3-0 


EY WASFES, 
Se. 


D 0 SHOULD have imagin'd, my 


3 5 Hydaſpes, had I not known you 
eto be very different from the ge- 
222 5 


nerality of polite People, that 
you would have been ſufficiently tired with 
jo grave a Topic as Religion, after the Re- 
cital I had made you of an intire Morning's 
Converſation carried on prefefiedly upon 
[3 tliat 


(2) 
that Subject. Men of Spirit and Vivacity 
can ſeldom reliſh any thing ſerious long 
together, A Reflection or two in paſſing 
is the moſt they arc ordinarily willing to 
ſubmit to. I have often been inclin'd to 
think the awtzrd Sclemnity, with which 
we are commonly taught Religion makes 
the thought of it fo unpleaſant to us ever 
afterwards. Juſt as ſome People contract 
a Diſtaſte to Letters from illiberal Impreſ- 
/rons of the Harſhneſs and Severity of 
School-Dijcipline. Could we but once free 
Religion from this cver-ſolemn Air, and 
diſperſe the falfe Gloom, which our Nur- 
/eries have thrown about it, we might 
poſſibly procure it a freer Reception, and 
more frequent, and familiar Entertainment 
in the World. It might then be no longer 
confined to the Receſſes of the Cloyſter, 
the Seats of Mopithneſs, Superſtition, and 
Bigotry ; but be ſometimes permitted to 
make its appearance even in good Company; 
and be brought into ſome degree of Credit 
and Reputation amongſt the polite and 
faſhionable part of Mankind. It was thus, 
Hydaſpes, that I indeavor'd lately to in- 
troduce Religion to your Thoughts, in chat 
reer Air, and more liberal Manner, in 
which ſhe had been pourtrayed to me by 
the excellent hand of Hortenfius *; a Man 


* See a Pamphlet intitled Phi]. to Hd. Part I. 
Who, 


($3 


who, as I have often repreſented him to 
you, 

ofways ſpeaks his thought, 
And always thinks the very thing he ought *. 


It ſeems, you are fo far from being diſ- 
pleaſed with the report of our Conference, 
that you have ingaged me to recollect any 
farther particulars that might afterwards 
paſs between us, in purſuance of the ſame 
Argument, For it could not be, you are 
of opinion, that a ſingle Morning ſhould 
have ſuthced me to have diſcuſſed fo co- 
pious a Theme, and of which you know 
me to have fo remarkable a Fondnets. 


YouR Conjecture is not ill founded, 
Having gone ſo far into the Subject, I was 
not cafily diſingag'd from it. I was ever 
and anon relapſing inſenſibly into the tame 
train of Thought; purſuing and appiy- 
ing the Principles we had already eſta- 
bliſhed ; and could ſcarce converſe with 
any thing ſo intirety foreign to It, but 
jerved in ſome way or other to renew the 
Impreſſion. 


ONE Afternoon, as ortenſus and 1 
were taking the air on horſeback, Whar 
think you, (ſaid he) of our making a vii: 


to my Neighbour Clilo? you will find him 


* Mr. Pape's ſecond Sat. of Hor. im, lin, 135. 
B 2 a 
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a very ſenſible agreable man; I fhall be 
glad to introduce you to his Acquaintance. 
Befices, you will be much pleas'd with a 
ſight of his Villa; he has been at a conſi- 
dcrable expence in the Improvement of it; 

in v-aich he has ſhewn himſelf to be Maſter 
of a very polite and genteel Tafte, You are 
a fort of Cornci//eur this way, you will have 


an opportunity of paſſing your own Judg- 
ment upon it. 


I could have no Objection (you will 
1:nagine) to ſo agreable a "Propoſal. About 
an Hour's ride thro” a very pleaſant Conn- 
try brought us thither, We were receiv'd 
by Clito with an eaſy Civility, the genuine 
reſult of true Politeneſs. Hor! enſius would 
have excus'd the liberty of introducing an 
intire Stranger, but Clito would hear no- 
thing of that fort: You cannot (ſaid he) 
oblige me more, Hortenſius, than by bring- 
ing me into an acquaintance with any 


Fri nd of yours. 


Ou firſt Ceremonies being over, I foon 
took occation to ſay ſomething of the A- 
preab.encis of the Place and Situation, 
wich was ſuch as to ſtrike one at firſt ſight. 
I: was an Inſtance (I obſei ved) of that 
good "Taſte, which ſeemed indeed to diſ- 
cover i ſelf on all hands, that Clita had 
n. ade ci gice of fo bat utifel a Spot to build 


on; 


ES 


on; where, without being too much ex- 


poſed, he had the Command of fo fine a 
Country, 


I have often (ſaid he) been ſurpriſed, 


Philemon, conſidering how much depends 
upon a good Situation, to find ſo little re- 
gard had to this, where even a prodigal 
Expence ſeemed to have been imployed to 
make every thing elle as complete as poſ- 


ſible. 


Twas not (obſerved Hortenſius) in e- 
very body's power to command equal Ad- 
vantages this way. Nature might be ſaid 
to have her favorite ſpots, to which ſhe 
was more than ordinarily liberal of her 
Bounties; and which did, as it were, be- 
{peak Improvement by leaving, if the Para- 
dox might paſs, fo little room for any. 


WERE one to judge (returned I) by the 
Practice cf ſome People, who yet would 
not be thought to want Taſte, one would 
imagine the reverſe of this Rule was to take 
place. "They pitch vpon the moſt barren 
and deſolate Spots to build on, as if the 
Perfection of Art were to croſs Nature; 
and are at infinitely more Expence to 
make a bad Situation Y7olerab!e, than would 
anſwer to make a more advantageous one 


dll g Viel. 
| Ir 
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IT is this Vanity of Expence, (replied 
Hortenjius) that puts People upon ſuch un- 
natural Projects. 


PossIBLY (ſaid Clito) they are of opi- 
nion, that they have more of the Merit 
of their Deſigns to themſeFves, the leſs they 
are beholden for any Hints of them to 
Nature, To cultivate a bleak barren Scene, 
and give Beauties where Nature ſeems to 
have been more than ordinarily ſparing of 
them, they may eſteem a fort of volun- 
tary Creation, in which the force of the 
Artiſt's own Genius is at full liberty to diſ- 
play itſelf: whereas in a more advanta- 
geous Situation, much of his work is done 
beforehand, and Art has little elſe to do 
but to aſſiſt Nature, to proceed upon thoſe 
Hints which ſhe ſuggeſts, and to follow 
where ſhe points out the way. 


AN p to do this with any competent Ef. 


fee, (ſaid I) may ſufficiently exerciſe the 
Invention of the moſt ingenious Defigner. 
Nay, I queſtion whether it be not in ſome 
Caſes a greater trial of Skill not to deſtroy, 
or Weaken a natural Beauty, than it can 
be in others to introduce an artificial one. 
This I am very ſure of, that there is no 
hope of any conſiderable Succeſs, where 
Nature and Art do not go hand in hand, 

Without 


1 
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Without this, whatever other Beauties there 
may be, a main one will ſtill be wantin 


a certain eaſy Simplicity of Manner, which 
Nature only can give. 


'T1s this (interpoſed Hortenſius) that 1 


have always thought the great Recom- 


mendation of my Friend Clitos Method 
of deſigning. Here, Philemon, is none 
of that fiudied Regularity, which diſ- 
pleaſes by a perpetual Sameneſs and Re- 


petition of 


Grove nods at Grove, each Ally has a Brother, 
And balf the Platform juſt reflects the other*. 


The poor reſult of a confined Taſte, and a 
Littleneſs of Defign! But a certain agre- 
able Wildneſs prevails thro' the whole, which 
as it reſembles Nature in its Beauty, reſem- 
bles it alſo in its U/e, (a ſure mark that it 
is natural!) by ſuting itſelf to the unequal 
Temper of our Climate, and varying with 
all the Varieties of our Seaſons, 


You are very obliging, (ſaid Clito) but 
take care that by railing your Friend's Ex- 
pectations too high, Hortenſius, you do not 
prepare him to "be more eminently diſap- 
pointed. Something, tis true, of the kind 
you have been deſcribing is attempted here 
in little, and indeed the Nature of our 


Mr. Pope's Epiſt. to my Lord Burlington, 115. 
Engliſh 
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Engliſh Climate, as you rightly obſerv'd, 
where a Man may often go to bed in 
June, and riſe in December, makes it not 
only agreable, but neceſſary. How well 
this purpoſe is really anſwer'd, Philemon 
will be beſt Judge for himſelf, if he will be 
at the trouble of looking a little about him. 


Wir all my heart, (ſaid I) Ciito, it 
will be a very particular Pleaſure to me. 
— — Accordingly, having firſt taken a 
view of the Houſe, in which a general 
Neatneſs, Uſefulneſs, and elegant Simpli- 
city, feem'd to have taken place of opero/e 
Grandeur, and a Profuſion of ftudied Or- 
naments and 27c:zmber'd Magnificence, we 
were conducted into the Gardens, where 
I ſoon found what Hortenſius had been 
ſaying of them, was much more than a 
Compliment, The Diſpoſition was eaſy 
and natural, ariſing wholly out of the Ge- 
nius of the Place; and the ſeveral Beauties 
ſeem'd not ſo properly brought into it, as 
reſulting from it. The Interchanges of 
Shade and Opening, level and raiſed Ground, 
Garden and Foreſt, were adjuſted with 

reat Art, ſo as beſt to relieve and ſet off 

each the other; and withal to take in or 
exclude the view of the Country about us, 
as either was judged molt agreable in the 
general Plan, Whilſt the Eye was taken 
up with the various Forms of beautiful 
3 Objects, 


17 
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Objects that preſented themſelves in their 
reſpective Afignments, ſuch as Theatres, 
Temples, Statues, Urns, Obeliſts, the othei 
Senſes were as agreably entertained with the 
multiplied Fragrancies of natural Scents, the 
warbling Muſic of Birds, or the foothing 
Softneſs of aquatic Murmurs. In ſhort, 
Hydaſpes, I never ſaw a more delightful 
Scene, I was fo much taken with it, that 
we paſled the intire remainder of our Viſit 
in rambling there from place to place, till 


the Evening inſenſibly came upon us. 


In our return home, Philemon, (ſaid 
Hortenſius to me) I hope you do not think 
we have diſpoſed of our Afternoon amiſs. 


Far from it, (returned I) I never paſſed 
one more to my ſatisfaction. You know 


I am a great lover of all natural Improve- 


ments. C/ito has really an excellent turn 
this way. You are very happy, Horten- 


fits, in fo agreable a Neighbour. He is a 


Man of ſtrong Senſe, and a very polite and 
improved Converſation, 


I have ſometimes thought, (replied he) 
Philemon, there is a ſort of natural Con- 
nexion between what is called a fine Tafte 
of the politer Arts of Life, and a general 
Poliſhedneſs of Manners and inward Cha- 


rater. Men of a refined Imagination have 


C uſually 
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uſually a larger way of thinking than o- 
thers. They diſcover a Delicacy of Senti- 
ment, and Generoſity of Spirit, which leſs 
improved Minds are wholly ſtrangers to. 
Should it not ſeem, Philemon, that being 
perpetually converſant in the Ideas of na- 
tural Beauty, Order, and Proportion, their 
Tempers inſenſibly take a Poliſh from the 
Objects of their Studies and Contemplations ? 
They tranſcribe, as it were, NN of 
that Grace and Symmetry they are ſo fond 
of in external Subjects into the inward 


Frame and Diſpoſition of their own 
Minds *. 
THE 


* As ſoon, ſays the Author of the Inquiry into the 
Origin of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, as a Heart, 
before hard and obdurate, is ſoftened in this Flame, 
(he is ſpeaking of Benevolence) we ſhall obſerve, a- 
riſing along with it, a Love of Poetry, Muſic, the 
Beouty of Nature in rural Scenes, a neat Dreſs, a hu- 
mane Deportment, a Nelight in, and Emulation of 
every thing which is gallant, generous, and friendly. 
Inquiry p. 258. May not the reverſe of this Obſerva- 
tion be cqually true? This is certain, ſays an eminent 
Writer, that the Admiration and Love of Order, Har- 
meny, and Proportion, in whatever kind, is natural} 
improving to the Tenifpcr, advantageous to ſocial Aft- 
tection, and highly affiftant to Virtue z which is itſelf 
no other than the Love of Order and Beauty in So- 
ciety. Charadteriſtics, vol. 2. p. 75. W hoever, 


ſays another approved Author, find themſelves inſen- 
ible to the Charms of Poetry and Muſic, would, I 
think, do well to keep their own Counſel ; for fear 
of reproaching their own Temper, and bringing the 
CGoodneſs of their Natures, if not of their Under- 
' ſtandings, into queſtion, Sir V. Temples Miſcel. vol.2. 
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Tar Virtuofr, (ſaid I) Hortenſius, are 
much obliged to you. I with they were 
always careful to make good an Obſerya- 
tion ſo much in their favour, I am afraid 
the polite Arts are ſometimes cultivated by 
Men, who have no great Taſte of moral 
Accompliſhments. 


THEN they are by no means the Fir- 
tuoſi they would be eſteemed, (returned he.) 
No Man has a juſt Claim to this Character, 
in whom the Virtugſo-Paſſion, the Love of 
Beauty, Order, Proportion, does not pre- 
vail throughout, and influence his genera! 


p. 62. Were we to extend this Obſervation even 
to the inferior Elegancies of Dreſs, as inſignificant à 
Particular as it may ſeem to ſome People, we ſhould 
not want a very good Authority in our favour ; the 
polite and philoſophic Poet in his Epiſtle to MHæcenas, 
having given a ſufficient Sanction to this way of rea- 
ſoning. 

Si curtatus inæguali tenſore capillos 

Occurri, rides: fr forte ſubucula pexe 

Trita ſubeſt tunice, vel ſi toga diffedet impar, 

Rides: quid mea cum pugnat ſententia ſecum ? 
Her. Epiſt. lib. 1. Epiſt. 1. v. 94. and upon the 
ſame Principle Seneca mentions it as a very ſtrong 
Proof of Depravity in certain effeminate Characters 
of his time, that they were offended at little Irregula- 
rities in the Oeconomy of their Perſons at the fame 
time that they had no Senſe of much worſe Diſorders 
in real Life and Manners, Quomodo iraſcuntur, ſays 
he, ſi tonſor paullo negligentior fuit? quis eſt iſtorum, 
qui non malit rempublicam ſuam turbari, quam co- 
mam ? qui non comptior eſſe malit, quam honeſtior? 


—L, A. Sen. de Brev. Vit. lib. p. 505, 506. 
C2 Con- 
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Conduct . For let us confider, Philemon. 
Having once eſtabliſh'd a ara of 
Taſte and Elegance of Fancy in the Things 
of outward Grace and Ornament, ſhall we 
be ſuch poor and ſcanty Thinkers, as to give 
it no ſcope in Subjects of a nobler kind? ſhall 
we be ſo little conſiſtent with ourſelves, as 
to be inamor'd of the Harmony of Sounds, 
and have no Senſe of inward Numbers, 
the Meaſures of Action, the nicer Tones of 
Paſſien and Sentiment ? Being Maſters of 

a 


* *Tis upon this Principle the noble Author be- 
ſore referred to ſays, He is perſuaded that to be a Vir- 
tusſe, fo far as befits a Gentleman, is a Step towards 
the becoming a Man of Virtue, and good Senſe. Cha- 
ratt. vol. I. 333. And again, Tis impoſſible we 
can advance the leaſt in any Reliſh or Taſte of out- 
ward Symmetry and Order, without acknowledging 
that the proportionate and regular State is the truly 
proſperous and natural in every Subject. Should not 
this, one would imagine, be ſtill the ſame Caſe, and 
hold equally as to the Mind? Vol. 3. 180, 181, and 
elſewhere. | 
+ A verba ſequi fidious modulanda Latinis : 

Sed vere numeroſque, modaſque, ediſcere vite. 
Hor. Epiſt. Lib. 2. Epiſt. 2 v. 143. Al Un 
(ſays Mnefpphilus in Plutarch) raurærαννẽỹ .= He- 

ure, £4 ꝛ0αννν GLUTWY EPYOY EV xi) apay xa av- 
Avg, @AAG pr To Toudevew Ta udn, x1 TAPNY oper TH 


ra dn rw N PW fphevw? ꝰναν X24 * αννjHẽw, Con. ſep. 


Sap. 156. 

e How ſour feocet Mufic is, 
When Time is broke, and no Proportion kept © 
So 1s it in the Muſic of Men's Lives, & 
And here have I the Daintineſs of Ear 


To 
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a judicious Eye in the Works of Painting 
and Statuary, ſhall we be blind to all the 
Charms of moral Limning, the Proportions 
of real Life and Manners? Whilſt we are 
ſcrupulouſly exact in the Models of our 
Houſes, the Diſpoſition of Ornaments, the 
Ordering of Gardens, Avenues, Planta- 
tions, ſhall we have no regard to the Iivi 

Architefure of our own Minds? no thought 
of inward Imbell:ſhment ? no Taſte of the 
more beautiful Oeconomy of a human Heart, 
the Order and Diſpoſition of its Affections? 
Never ſurely can our Imagination reſt 
wholly in the mere mechanic and ſenfible 
Forms of Beauty ; ſeeing there is provided 
for it a far more refined Entertainment in 
the Theory of moral Excellence. For no 
where, Philemon, does the Charm of Beauty 
ſo forcibly prevail as in the moral Species. 
'Tis to this the Y:rtuo/o muſt have recourſe 
for the higheſt Gratifications of his own 
favorite Paſſion. Virtue alone is the Truth 
and Perfection of Virtuoſoſbip. And as ab- 
ſtracted a way of reaſoning as it may be 
thought, tis however a very juſt one; that 
a correct Imagination and a diſſolute Cha- 
rafter are the ' greateſt Contradifions in 


To hear Time broke in a diſorder'd String : 
23 the Concord of my State and Time 
not an Ear to hear my true Time broke ! 
$hakeſpear's Life and Death of Richard the ſecond, 
A very juſt and pathetic Reproach this to himſelf ! 


the 
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the World. Tis thus, Philemon, that I 
have ſometimes been led to conſider the 
Virtuoſs-Arts as a more refined and di/- 
guiſed ſort of moral Diſcipline ; by which 
Men of freer Spirits are ſornetimes una- 
Wares trained up to a ſenſe of Duty and 
znward Worth, who would never be pre- 
vailed upon to liſten to a more direct and 


formal method of Inſtruction. 


A happy way of moralizing this indeed, 
(faid I) Heortenſins! to learn our Duty in 
our very Pleaſures; and extract Wiſdom 
and Virtue even from the Luxuries and 
Elegancies of Life! But how then is it that 
we often find the Maſters of Morality re- 
preſenting zheſe things in ſo very different 
a Light? They are ſo far from conſidering 
them as Means or Helps to Virtue, that 
they will not even allow them to be ſo 
much as compatible with it; a great part 
of cur Duty conſiſting, as they tell us, in 

* Let ſuch Gentlemen as theſe (of Taſte) be as 
extravagant as they pleaſe, or as irregular in their 
Morals, they muſt at the ſame time diſcover their In- 
conſiſtency, live at variance with themſelves, and in 
contradiction to ti Principle, on which they ground 
their higheſt Plea' 2 or Entertainment, Characf. 
Vol. I. 136. k all Vice is Diſorder, Confuſion, 
and a perpetual Di d of Life Aftuat, & vitæ 
diſconvenit ordine tot: —is its true Character. In vain 
is the Love of Order, Proportion, Symmetry, pre- 
tended in the midſt of ſuch flagrant Incongruities. 


the 
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the abſolute Contempt and Renunciation of 
them. | 


IT know no Authority they have to ſay 
fo, (replied Horten/ius :) there is certainly 
nothing in the nature of the things them- 
ſelves, that determines the U/e of them to 
be unlawful. That it may be fo in parti- 
cular Caſes is owing to accidental Circum- 
ſtances; and is no more than may be ſaid 
of the beſt and moſt innocent things in the 

World. The moſt improved Elegancies 
of Life are no more zmmoral in themſelves 
than its cheapeſt and coarſeſt Accommodations. 
There 1s as little Crime in building a Pa- 
lace to ſome People, as there is to others 
in raiſing a Cottage. Painting and Gilding 
and other ornamental Arts are as allowable 
in their own nature, as the uſe of Dirt or 
Stones, For © what greater Immorality 1s 
there, as an ingenious Author expreſſes it, 
« in the Work of the fineſt Chizel, or the 
© niceſt Plane, than in that of an Ax or a 
% Saw *7” Moreover, to what purpoſe can 
we imagine the Skill and Capacity of Man- 
kind to improve and better their Condition 
of Being to have been given them, if they 
are not at liberty to make w/e of it? In 
ſhort, Philemon, there can be no Argu- 


6 Inquiry whether a general Practice of Virtue 
tends to the Wealth or Poverty of a People. Set. 3. 


p. 36. 


men 
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ment of the ab/olute Unlawfulneſs even of 
what you call the Luxuries of Life, but 
may be urged with equal Force againſt the 
molt ordinary Comforts, I had almoſt faid 
the very Neceſſaries of it. For theſe can 
only differ in Degree, not in Kind; and if 
it be allowed us to provide for the Happi- 
neſs of our preſent Being in a 4% degree, 
it will be difficult to give a Reaſon why 
we ſhould not do fo in a greater, even in 


the greateſt we are capable of. I ſpeak in 


general, and not of particular Cates and 
Circumſtances. | 


I am glad, (faid I) Hortenſius, to find 
you of opinion that Pleaſure and Virtue 
are ſuch good Friends, I thought they 
had been always repreſented as in the 
Grecian Fable, drawing quite different 
ways *. I am ſure I could mention ſome 
Writers in Morality, who lay as great a 
ſtreſs upon Self-dental, as if it was indeed 
the very Effence of all Virtue. And yet 
when one conſiders the Matter c/o/ely, one 
cannot but ſuſpect there muſt be ſome Er- 
ror in the Account; for if Selt-denial, as 
ſuch, have any Merit in it, the Conſe- 


* Evvoers W Hpaxari, (5; X&@x4% UTNUESTR eie) 
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% 
quence is unavoidable, that the greater 
Self-denial, the greater Degree of Virtue, 
But this is more than they themſelves will 
admit of; and indeed it is a Notion that 


leads to infinite Ab/urdities. 


Nor greater (ſaid Hortenſius) than have 
been actually practiced in many parts of 
the World upon this very Principle. The 
Auſterities to which People have ſub- 
mitted upon a ti; Perſualion of Reli- 
gion are almoſt as Aible, as they are 


thocking. 


I could wiſh (ſaid I) we might examine 
a little more particularly into the Merits 
of this Queſtion; and inquire upon what 
foundation a Perſuaſion ſo extravagant in 
itſelf, and ſo miſchievous in its Conſe- 
quences to the Peace and Happineſs of 
Mankind, ſhould yet have ſo commonly 
prevailed in the World, 


Ax preſent (replied Hortenſius) we are 
too near home to enter upon ſo large a 
Topic. We will adjourn it, if you pleaſe, 
till to-morrow Evening; when, if the 
Weather prove favorable for our walking as 
uſual, it may afford us no unuſeful matter 
of Entertainment. 


D PART 


PAR + H. 


S great a Friend as you know me to 
A be, Hydaſpes, to fair Weather and 
Sunjvine, believe me I never gave it a more 
fincere welcome than upon looking out the 
next Morning. The greateſt part of the 
Day we were obliged to attend ſome Com- 
pany that came in upon us. But the In- 
terruptions of other Subjects could not keep 
my Thoughts from glancing often upon 
that which we had fo lately entered upon, 
and which was by agreement to imploy 
our Evening's Speculation. Inſomuch that 
I was ſometimes, I am afraid, leſs atten- 
tive to the general Converſation that was 
carrying on, than I could well juſtify to 
myſelf in point of Good-Breeding and Ci- 
vility. When the Afternoon was pretty 
far advanc'd, our Viſitants who came from 
ſome diſtance, were obliged to leave us, 
Hortenſius had little more than time to 
give ſome neceſſary Orders in his Family, 
before the Heat of the Day was enough 
worn off to invite us abroad, in one of 
the moſt delightful Evenings I have ever 
known, 
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J was going to remind him of the Point 
he had ingaged to ſpeak to, when I found 
myſelt very agreably prevented by his break- 
ing into it of his own accord in the follow- 
ing manner, The Stillneß of the E- 
vening, (laid he) Philemon, is at all times 
a very conſiderable Help to ſerious Reflec- 
tion, It ſcorhs and compoſes our Thoughts, 
and throws the Mind into a State of 
Peace and Tranquillity analogous to that 
of itſelf. But never ſurely can the Ad- 
vantages of it be more conſpicuous than in 
the Diſquiſition we are now to enter upon 
concerning the general Lawfulne/s of Plea- 
ſure; ſeeing it does ztfelf abound with ſo 
many refined and exquiſite Entertainments 
neceſſarily offering themſelves to our Senſe, 
as may in great meaſure decide the Point 
to our hands, and render all other Proofs 
ſuperfluous. How charming, Philemon, 
appears the «whole Face of Nature about us! 
What an uniform Variety in thoſe natural 
Landſcapes! what a delightful Melody in 
the Woods! what an agreable Verdure in 
the Meadows! what a cooling Freſhneſs in 
the Air! what an exquifite Fragrancy in 
the mingled Scents of Shrubs and Flowers ! 
whilſt, as Milton elegantly ſpeaks, 


gentle Gales 
Fanning | chit —_—_— Wings diſpenſe 
D 2 Native 
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Native Perfumes, and whiſper whence they 
ſtole 
Their balmy Spoils * 


Above all, Philemon, what an inimitable 
Scene of Beauty is now offering itſelf to 
our Obſervation in the View of yonder 
ſetting Sun innobled with all that diver- 
ſity of finely painted Clouds, which, as if 
deſirous to continue his Preſence amongſt 
us, ſcem, as it were, to retard the parting 
Ro 2y, © and give it back again to our Sight 
in thoie multiplied Reflexions, which a- 
dern the Weſtern Horizon! At the fame 
time, behold there in the Eaſt the Moor's 
more ſober Light + beginning to diſcloſe 
itſelf! See her riſing, as the ſame divine 
Milton has it, in clouded Ma jeſty || And as 
the 5 trength of Day-light in RAE wears 
away, preparing to introduce the milder 
Graces of the Evening! Who can reflect 
on the delightful Viciſſitude, and not feel a 
ſecret Tranſport ſpringing up in his Breaſt, 
the Expreſſion of a devout Gratitude to- 
wards the beneficent Author of his Happi- 
neſs? But how, Philemon, does the Rap- 
ture yet grow upon us, when, borrowin 

Helps from a more improved Philoſophy, 


we Coder the Glories we are now ſur- 


* Par. Lift, Bock IV. 155. 
+ Mr. Pope's Epiſt of the Char, of Women, 158, 
l Par, Lot, B. Tv. 606, 7. 
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veying, not as confined to the little Globe 
of our Earth, to the Obſervation of a few 
retired Speculatiſts here like ourſelves ; but 
that a Scene of the /ame kind may probably 
in every conceivable Moment of Duration 
be preſenting itſelf to ſome or other of the 
rational Inhabitants of thoſe numberleſs 
Worlds which lie diffuſed in the wide Ex- 
panſes of /Ether; and be entertaining the 
curious Spectator of Nature in Regions of 
{o immenſe a Diſtance from our own, that 
the Imagination turns giddy at the very 
thought of it! For who ſhall preſume to 
ſet bounds to the Productions of infinite 
Power actuated by infinite Benevolence? 
Who ſhall circumſcribe the Theatre upon 
which an Omnrpotent Goodneſs may think 
proper to diſplay itſelf ? Queſtionlets thoſe 
ſparkling Fires which are preparing to roll 
over our Heads have a nabler Uſe than 
barely to ſpangle our particular Hemiſphere; 
a Benefit which every paſſing Cloud can de- 
prive us of ! How much more rational 
is it to conſider them as the ſeveral Suns 
of different Sy/tems of Planets, diſpenſing 
to them the znvaluable Comforts of Light, 
| and Heat, and refreſhing Influences; and 
f in particular affording them the grateful 
| Returns of Day and Night, whoſe mutual 
| Interchanges may contribute, as they do 


with us, to relieve and recommend each the 
other ? 


I 
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I am intirely of your Opinion, (faid T) 
Hortenſius; the Contemplation of Nature 
in rural Scenes is one of the moſt delightful 
Entertainments that the Mind of Man is 
capable of. Pleaſures of this kind, if they 
have not ſo much of Tumult in them as 
the ſprightlier Joys of the mzz/-named Volup- 
tuous, have much more of real Satisfaction, 
Moreover, they leave a good Reliſh be- 
hind them when they are paſt ; and, which 
is of much higher Conſideration, are cal- 
culated to improve, as well as entertain 
our Thoughts. They refine our Spirits, 
and humanize our Tempers; ſoften the 
Mind into a Forgetfulneſs of Wrath, Ma- 
lice, and every turbulent and diſquieting 
Paſſion &; give amiable Impreſſions of Na- 


* What Anger, Envy, Hatred, or Revenge, can 
Jong torment his Breaſt, whom not only the greateſt 
and nobleſt Objects, but every Sand, every Pebble, 
every Graſs, every Earth, every Fly can divert? to 
whom the return of every Seaſon, every Month, every 
Day, do ſuggeſt a Circle of moſt pleaſant Reflections? 
If the Ancients preſcribed it as a ſufficient Remedy 
againſt ſuch violent Paſſions only to repeat the Al- 
phabet over, whereby Leiſure was given to the Mind 
to recover itſelf from any ſudden Fury, then how 
much more effectual Medicines againſt the ſame Diſ- 
tempers may be fetched from the whole ay pas of 
Nature, which repreſents itſelf to our Conſideration 
in ſo many infinite Volumes! Sprat's Hiſt, of the 
Royal Soc. p. 345. 
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ture, Mankind, and a Detty * ; inſpire an 
inlarg'd Senſe of public Good, an exquiſite 
Taſte of Liberty, Humanity, and private 


Friendſhip. They put us in good Humor 
with ozr/eFves, and with the general Scheme 
and Conſtitution of Things . 


Or all natural Speculations (reſum'd 
Hortenſius) there is none more calculated 
to refine and humanize the Mind, to give 


* Thoſe who have a Reliſh of the Beauties of 
Nature ſeem to converſe, as it were, with Deity in 
its kinde/t and moſt ingaging Appearances ; not ſo 
much in the Maje/ty of Omnipotence, as in the Mild- 
ne/s of Love and Benignity. 

+*Tis obſervable, we are never ſo well inclined to- 
wards other People, as when we are moſt in humor 
with ourſelves. In reſpe& of this happy Frame of 
Mind, the Man of polite Imagination has great Ad- 
vantages, He injoys a much larger Range of innocent 
Pleaſures than lies within the ordinary Compaſs. He 
has Satisfactions of the moſt exquiſite kind, with which 
the Vulgar, great and ſmall, are wholly unacquainted. 
le looks upon the World, as it were, in ano- 
ther Light, and diſcovers it in a multitude of Charn;S« 
that conceal themſelves from the Generality of Man- 
kind. Spect. Vol. VI. N. 411. —— If we caſt an 
eye on all the Tempeſts which ariſe within our Breaſts, 
we ſhall find that they are chiefly produc'd by Idleneſs. 
Whatever ſhall be able to buſy the Minds of Men 
with a conſtant Courſe of innocent Amuſements, or 
to fill them with as vigorous and pleaſant Images, as 
thoſe ill Impreſſions by which they are deluded, it 
will certainly have a ſurer effect in the compoſing and 
purifying of their Thoughts, than all the rigid Pre- 
cepts of the Stoical, or the empty Diſtinctions of the 
Peripatetic Moraliſts. Sprat's Hiſt, R. S. 343. 


it 
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it an inlarged and liberal Senſe of Things, 
than the Theory of the heavenly Bodies, 
as it is opened to us by the modern Philo- 
ſophy . How does it beat down the 
little Pride of Congueſt, the Triumphs of 
Ambition, the Glories of Empire, tho we 
were Maſters of them to a far greater de- 
gree than ever fell within the compaſs of 
any human Proweſs, to conſider, that not 
this or that particular Spot or Country only, 
but the whole Earth itſelf, the moſt ex- 
tended Scene of ſublunary Greatneſs that 
even the Wantonneſs of Imagination can 
figure to us, is no more than a jingle Point 
in the Immenſity of the Univerſe +! And 
that an Alexander, or a Cæſar, after all the 


* What room can there be for low and little things 
in a Mind fo nobly imployed ? What ambitious Diſ- 
quiets can torment that Man, who has ſo much 
Glory before him? Sprat's Hiſt. 345. 

+ We are told by Plutarch that it had this Effect 
upon Alexander, when he heard the Philoſopher rea- 
£oning concerning a Plurality of Worlds, AMZav- 
oO AvaFapxe Tepi 200 jawy GTEING HKOUWY Ed. 
5.24 Twy PrAwv epwTwwrwv 0, Ts TETWYEL, 09% {109 (E On) 
Oxxpvei, ü N TW aTEpw?, WAH? oderw x 
y£y,012pe ;, De An. trang. p. 466; 

His Conduct upon this Occaſion is well expoſed by 
the Satiriſt 
Unus Pelle juveni non ſufficit orbis : 
Afluat infelix anguſti limite mundi, 
. Ut Gyare clauſus ſcopulis, parvaque Seripho. 
And the Reflection he makes upon it is very moral 
and judicious, Juv. Sat. X. lib. 4. 168. 


* 
1 


** ——— — 
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fine things that are ſaid of them by Pocts 


and Hiftorians, the one with all Greece 
at his Devotion, and the other, as Mr, 


Pope fomewhere excellently paints him, 


with a Roman Senate at his heels, in all 
the Pageantry of Victory, the Exultation 
of flattered Succeſs, might yet appear to 
the Eye of ſuperior Intelligences as really 
how and little, with regard to the ſcope of 
their Ambition, as if, like Children, they 
had been all the while laying out them- 
ſelves in purſuit of a rich Plume of Fea- 
thers, or inamoured of the Muſic of a 
Rattle *! Alas that being full as zdly im- 
ployed, they ſhould not have been likewiſe 
as znnocently fo F ! 

BuT 


* The Poet thought he had ſufficiently reproached 
this Hero-Madneſs, when he upbraidingly addreſſed 
himſelf to one of great Character that way in this very 
ſevere Sarcaſm 
I demens, & ſevas curre per Alpes 

Ut pueris placeas, & declamatio fas. Ibid. 166. 

This Thought is finely touched by Seneca in his 
firſt Book de Clementid. Quod iſtud, Dii boni, 
malum eſt, occidere, ſœvire, delectari ſono catenarum, 
& civium capita decidere, quocumque ventum eft 
multum ſanguinis fundere, aſpectu ſuo terrere, ac fu- 
gare? quz alia vita eſſet, ſi leones urſique regnarent ? 
{i ſerpentibus in nos, & noxioſiſſimo cuiqus animals 
daretur poteſtas? illa rationis expertia, & a nobis 
immanitatis crimine damnata, abſtinent ſuis; & tuta 
eſt etiam inter feras ſimilitudo: horum ne a neceſſa- 
riis quidem rabies temperat ſibi, ſed externa, ſuaque, in 
quo habet, quo poſſit, exercitatior a ſingulorum cæ- 
dibus, deinde in exitia gentium ſerpere. nullum orna- 

mentun 
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Bur not to inſiſt, Philemon, upon the 
many excellent Moralities to which Thoughts 
of this nature evidently lead us, (tho' this, 
it muſt be owned, is no inconſiderable 
ſapport of our main Principle, by repre- 
ſenting to us ſome of the nobleſt Satisfac- 
tions of Lite, as connected with the high- 
eſt moral Improvements of it *) let us con- 


ſider 


mentum Principis faſtigio dignius pulchriuſque eſt, 
quam illa corona ob cives ſervatos. Non hoſtilia arma 
det racta victis; non currus barbarorum ſanguine cru- 
enti ; non parta bello ſpolia. Hæc divina potentia eſt, 
gregatim ac publice ſervare: multos autem occidere, 
& indiſcretos, incendii, ac ruinæ potentia eſt. Sen. 
de Clementia Lib 1. ap. finem. A very good mo- 
dern Author has adopted this humane Sentiment, and 
given it a very beautiful Turn thus 
The Grecian Chicf, Enthufiaſt of his Pride, 
I ith Rage and Terror flalking by his fide, 
Raves round the Globe; he ſoars into a God ! 
Stand faſt Olympus, and ſuſtain his Ned. 
The Peſi divine in horrid Grandeur reigns, 
And thrives on Mankind's Miſeries and Pains, 
And cannot thrice ten hundred Years unpraiſe 
The boiſt'rcus Boy, and blaft his guilty Bays ? 
Ii hy want we then Encomiums on the Storm, 
Or Famine, or Volcano? they perform 
Their mighty Deeds ; they Hero like can ſlay, 
And ſpread their ample Deſarts in a Day. 
Univ. Paſſion, Sat. VII. p. 163, 4. 
*The Antients plainly had this Notion of natural 
Contemplations, and contider them as having a moral 
Uſe and Tendency. So Trlly tells us, that the Order 
and Regularity of external Nature is intended as a 
Model tor the Imitation of Mankind in their private 
and particular Syſtem. Ipſe autem Homo ortus eſt 


ad 
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ſider the Conſtitution of Things in its 
more obvious Appearance, merely as a na- 
tural Foundation of Pleaſure to us. A 
Man mult have loſt his very Senſes, and 
become a piece of uninform'd Mechaniſm, 
before he can behold the chearful Face of 
Nature with Coldneſs and Indifferency. 
No ſooner does he open his Eyes, but 
numberleſs gay Scenes immediately diſplay 
themſelves to his view ; the various Forms, 
the Arrangements, the Colorings of ſur- 
rounding Objects inſtantly ſtrike his At- 
tention ; and all Nature appears to him, 
as was ſaid of the Author of it, in perfect 
Beauty *, Whilſt his Hearing continues 
unimpaired, he will be often very agreably 
entertained with grateful Sounds in the 
natural Muſic of Birds, the Fannings of 
Woods, the Purling of Streams, or the 
Falls of Water. In ſpight of the moſt 
ſullen Sanfity, which would deprive him 


ad mundum contemplandum & imitandum, De Nat, 
Deorum, Lib. II. p. 142,3. ed. Dav. Parallel to 
that Paſſage in his Treatiſe de Senectute. Credo Deos 
immortales ſparſiſſe animos in corpora humana, ut 
eſſent, qui cæleſtium ardinum contemplantes, imita- 
rentur eum vitæ modo atque conſtantia— ed. Græv. 
p. 448. 21. To the ſame purpoſe MAH. Antoninus adviſes, 
Tlepiozomeuv apuy d ph, woneg Em! N 
TOS TW) OY £190 te GNAGAG U OWEX05 eu- 
vows, aroralaipeo Yap i TETWY PAYTHTINE TOY CUT) 


Ts X2xpo (rs, Lib. 7. 47. Ibid, Lib. 11, 27. 
* Pſalm. 50. 1, | 
E 2 ot 
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of the innocent Comforts of his Being, he 


will be ſometimes znavordably refreſhed 
with cooling Breezes, or cheared with de- 


licious Odors. The Benefits of Light, 


and Sunſhine, healthful Air, and kindly 
Seaſons, muſt force many very ſenſible Sa- 
{isfaftions upon him, whether he will or 
not; and by a merciful Violence often con- 
ſtrain him to be happy *. Even the ap- 


pointed means of preſerving Life itſelf muſt 
let in upon him many comfortable Senſa- 
tions; nor can he ſatisfy the neceſſary De- 
mands of his animal Nature, without a 
conſiderable Indulgence and Gratification of 
it . So largely has an all-bountiful Cre- 


ator 


* Non dat Deus beneficia. Unde ergo ifta quæ 
poſſides? quæ das? quæ negas? quæ ſervas? quæ ra- 
pis? unde hæc innumerabilia, oculos, aureis, animum 
mulcentia ? Si domus tibi donetur, in qua mar- 
moris aliquid reſplendeat, & tectum nitidius auro aut 
coloribus ſparſum, non mediocre munus vocabis: in- 
gens tibi domicilium, fine ullo incendii aut ruinæ metu, 
ſtruxit, in quo vides non tenues cruſtas, ſed integras 
lapidis pretioſiſſimi moles, ſed totas variz diſtinctæque 
materiæ, cujus tu parvula fruſta miraris; tectum vero 
aliter nocte, aliter interdiu fulgens. Sen. de Ben. 
Lib. 4. cap. 5. 6. It is very manifeſt, that the 
Author of Nature is ſo far from forbidding us Enter- 
tainments, that he has put it out of our power not to 
injoy them in great plenty and variety, by makin 
almoſt every thing about us ſo gay and delightful. 
CampbelPs APETH-AOPIA, p. 110. and elſewhere, — 
Spect. Vol. 5. No. 387. 393. 

T. Unde illa luxuriam quoque inſtruens copia ? ne- 
que enim neceſſitatibus tantummodo noitris . 

rt; 
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ator provided for the Happineſs and Good 
of every ſenſitive Being, that no Efforts of 
moroſe and peeviſh Virtue can entirely over- 
rule the benevolent Conſtitution of Nature, 
but even the moſt ingenious Artificers of 
their wn Miſery ſhall be often unavoidably 
diſappointed *. 


eſt : uſque in delicias amamur. tot arbuſta, non uno 
modo frugifera, tot herbæ ſalutares, tot varietates ci- 
borum per totum annum digeſtz, ut inerti quoque 
fortuita terræ alimenta præberent. jam animalia omnis 
generis ut omnis rerum naturz pars tributum a- 
liquod nobis conferret—unde iſta palatum tuum ſapo- 
ribus exquilitis ultra ſatietatem laceſſentia? unde hæc 
irritamenta jam laſſæ voluptatis? Sen. ubi ſupra.— 
Nevertheleſs the ſenſual Pleaſures of Taſte are the 
leaſt part of that Happineſs to which our Appetites of 
Hunger and Thirſt are intended to lead us, They 
are the Foundation of many ſocial Exerciſes, and mo- 
ral Entertainments. Ov yo Ws why nue e 
EQUTOY E/ATAYT%LE Tp0s TO de 0 WY EXWY, GNAK 4ak 
CT&I& T0 Th N08 TAKE A, x , x , © © 
c TUHPHALAE TES TUVITHS, Eb PRENASTI Aer * 
Awy 1dews £reo Jas, Plut. con. ſept. Sap. 147. 
Ouz8y £299) £58 Ts Auf pen xα ee, KAN 1 
tt 01% TN O:AoDpoerumy, 1% 70g, x IT 
AIGv AW, 224 Tun 94% rpg axnnaxs, ibid. 156. As 
a Proof of this, could any Man be pleaſed with a 
Company of Statues ſurrounding his Table fo artfully 
contrived as to conſume his various Courſes, and in- 
ſpired by ſome Servant, like ſo many Puppets, to give 
the uſual trifling Returns in praiſe of their Fare? 
Inquiry into Orig. &c. p. 239. 

* This Profuſion of the fineſt Delights ſpread all 
over the Heavens and the Earth can never be counted 
vicious or criminal, ſince the Author of Nature has 
made it plainly inevitable. APETH-AOT IA, p. 110. 


ONE 
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Ox would think, (interpoſed I) Hor. 
tenſius, that Happineſs was not ſo very un- 
inviting a Form, that Men ſhould need to 
be thus over-ruled, as it were, to imbrace 
it. Yet ſuch is the perverſe Blindneſs of 
Superſtition, that it even takes a Merit to 
itſelf in rejecting as far as may be the / 


fered Good, and throwing back the Favours 


of indulgent Heaven upon its hands as not 
worth acceptance. A ſtrange way of re- 
commending itſelf to the Deity, by fight- 
ing, as it were, continually againſt him * 
Whilſt, as you rightly have obſerved, if 
there be any Meaning in natural Language, 
the whole Voice of Things univerſally re- 
claims to the prepoſterous Devotion. 


We may imagine (replied he) that the 
kind Author of the Univerſe, foreſeeing 
what auncouth Pains ſome gloomy Spirits 
would take to bring Miſery upon them- 
ſelves under a fond Perſuaſion of doing 
him ſervice by it, has, in pity to their de- 
luded Apprehenſions, conſtituted almoſt 


* Superſtitio error inſanus eſt : amandos timet, quos 
colit, violat. Sen. Epiſt. 123. ap. finem. For what 
elſe is it but to affront and injure the Deity, for the 
Superſtitious to imagine, as Plutarch ſpeaks, ÞoCepo 
TO cννεο , HXE TUPHYWIKOY TO MATPINO) 5 XU Carobepen, 
ro vnde, d TO GhaXT(Y AY prov %a% Fnpiudes ; 


De Super. 167. 
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every thing about us a neceſſary Source of 
Pleaſure to the human Breaſt, on purpoſe 
in ſome degree to counterbalance the Eftects 
of ſuch unnatural Perverſeneſs : inſomuch 
that a Man muſt throw up his very Being it- 
ſelf, who would entirely exclude every joyous 
Senſation, And thus does the Aſcetic-Prin- 
ciple at laſt defeat its own ends; ſince it 
can no otherwiſe fill up the Meaſure of our 
Mortification, than by depriving us of the 
very Capacity of it. The ſame extravagant 
Self-denial that gives the final Stroke to 
our Happineſs, by a fortunate Inconſiſtence 


with itſelf, determining our Virtue like- 
wie. 


BuT we are by no means got to the 
bottom of this Argument. Hitherto we 
have dwelt only on the Surface or Outſide 
of things. If we deſcend a little into the 
Philoſophy of thoſe ſeveral delightful Per- 
ceptions which Nature ſo liberally admi- 
niſters to us, we ſhall diſcover a more 
exquijite Apparatus in the Oeconomy of 
our ſenſible Pleaſures than is generally, I 
believe, apprehended. There is no one of 
our Senſes that affords us ſo large a Variety 
of pleaſing Ideas as our Sight. Tis to this 
we are indebted for all that abundant Pro- 
fuſion of natural Beauty that adorns the 
whole viſible Creation. Now what are 
the ſeveral Colorings of outward Ohjccts, 


9 thoſe 
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thoſe magnificent Shews and Apparitions 
that on all hands preſent themſelves to our 
View; thoſe Lights and Shades of Nature's 
Pencil, that ſo agreably drver/j/y the gene- 
ral Face of the Univerſe? what, I fay, are 
they, Philemon, but a ſet of arbitrary Mo- 
difications of the percetving Mind, to which 
the ſeveral Objects themſelves have not the 
leaſt Reſemblance “? For what Agreement 
is there in the nature of the thing between 
a certain particular Bulk, Figure, or Mo- 
tion of the inſenſible parts of external 
Matter, the only real Qualities of the ſe- 
veral viſible Bodies that fo variouſly enter- 
tain our Sight, and our Ideas of Light and 
Colors? and yet what a joyleſs and un- 
comfortable Figure would theſe things 
make to us, if we faw them in their naked 
and ph1loſophic Realities! What a large field 
of Pleaſure and Admiration would be loſt 
to us, were all the maſterly Touches of na- 
tural Painting, the variegated Scenery of 
Heaven and Earth, at once to diſappear, 
and an undiſtinguiſbed Blat to overſpread 
the uni verſal Syſtem! To what purpoſe 
then ſuch a prodigal Expence of Art and 
Ornament in the Furniture of this /{yper- 
dous Theatre of Nature, but to charm the 
raviſhed Senſe of the intended Shectator by 


* dee Leke's Eſſay con. Hum. Und. chap. 8. 


the 
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the proſpect of theſe imaginary Glories * 3 
We may purſue this Speculation yet far- 
ther The Perceptions of our Taſte and 
Smell, the Ideas of Sounds, from which 
are derived all the inchanting Powers of 
Harmony, an Entertainment which ſome 
have thought worthy of Heaven itſelf, the 
Senſations of Heat and Cold, and divers 
other Affections of our Touch, are quite 
other things in our Minds from what they 
are in the ſeveral exciting Objects. Provi- 
dence, as if the real Qualities of Bodies 
were too ſcanty a Foundation of Pleaſure to 
the human Senſe, has ſuperadded to them 
many imaginary Properties and Powers of 
affecting us, in order to inlarge the Sphere 
of our Bleſſings, and in a more eminent 
Degree to indear to us the Reliſh of our 
preſent Being Þ. 


To take the matter, Philemon, in a dif- 
ferent light, —it is obſervable that ſome of 
the greateſt Beauties of Nature are at the 
fame time the greateſt Benefits of it. Fruits 
which are moſt agreable to the Eye, are 
often the pleaſanteſt to the Taſte likewiſe. 
There is nothing that affords a greater 


* Spec?. Vol. 6. No. 413. Our Souls are at preſent 
delightfully loſt and bewilder'd in a pleaſing Deluſion, 
and we walk about like the Hero of a Romance. 
Alſo N. 387. Vol. 5. 

+ Lack, Spect. as before. 


E ſupply 
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ſupply of Comforts to human Life than 
the Improvements of Agriculture ; and at 
the ſame time there is not a finer piece of 
Landſcape than the View of a fertile Coun- 
try richly diver/ify'd with the ſeveral Pro- 
ducts of natural Grain; whoſe agreable 
Wavings add Novelty to their other Charms, 
and entertain us no leſs with the Variety of 
the Scene, than with the inimitable Beauty 
of it. The ſeveral kinds of Plantation are 
at once w/ſeful and entertaining to the 
Owners of them. They not only throw 
a Man's whole Eſtate into a Garden, as the 
Spectator ſpeaks, but by a happy Union 
of the agreable and beneficial improve his 
Poſſeſſions, as well as his Proſpect. Who 
ſees not, as the ſame Author, I remember, 
goes on, that @ Mountain ſhaded with 
Oaks, or a Marſh overgrown with Wil- 
lows, are both more advantageous and more 
beautiful, than either of them in their un- 
cultivated State * ? 


AND yet, (I could not avoid interrupt- 
ing) Hortenſius, fo careful has the great 
Diſpoſer of things been that no part of his 
Works ſhould paſs unrecommended to us, 
that even the ſeeming Wilaneſſes and Im- 
perfections of Nature, as Marſhes, Deſerts, 
Rocks, Precipices, are not without their 


Speer. Vol. 6. N. 414. 


Charms ; 
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Charms; they entertain us with their No- 
velty, and Magnificence at leaſt, if not 
with their Beauty x. And moreover they 
may be conſidered as Foils to the more 
graceful parts; or as Diſcords happily in- 
terſperſed in the Compoſition of things, to 
render the general Harmony of Nature more 
exquiſite and inchanting. 


IT may be added, (returned he) that 
not only 1rregularities and ſeeming Imper- 
feftions, but even Horrors themſelves, when 
Reaſon or Experience has removed the 
firſt Impreſſions of our Fear, are no ſmall 
Foundation of Pleaſure to us: as Fire, 
Ruins, Hurricanes, a ſtormy Sky, a trou- 
bled Ocean, a wild Beaſt in chains, or a 
dead Monſter +: either from the natural 
Magnificence, or Novelty of the Objects 
that excite them, as in the laſt Article 
or from the agreable Contemplation of our 
own perſonal Safety ; whilſt they are con- 
fidered by us as at once dreadful and harm- 
fe 

* Spe, Vol. 6. 412. 5. 387. 

+ Hutch. Inquiry, p. 72. 

| Spe&?. Vol. 6. NC. 418. Lucretius was well ac- 
quainted with this Source of Pleaſure, as may be ſeen 
in his ſecond Book: f 

Suave mari magna, turbantibus æguora ventis, 
E terrũ alterius magnum ſpectare laborem: 


Non quia vexari quemquam ęſt jucunda valuptas, 


Sed, quibus ipſe malis careas, quia cernere ſuave ęſt. 
e Lib. II. 1. 
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WHAT an amiable Scene of things, (faid 
I) do theſe Reflections open to our View ! 
thoſe parts of Nature which are more im- 
mediately adapted to our Entertainment or 
our Uſe, are as common, as they are benefi- 
cial. The ſeeming Deviations from either, 
(beſides that it is probable they have a real, 
tho' more remote Connection with both) 
are not only few, and extraordinary, but 
moreover this very Circumſtance of their be- 
ing /o, by gratifying our Taſte of Novelty, 
gives them a fort of relative Agreableneſs. 


Ir the ſeeming Imperfections of exter- 
val Nature (reſumed Hortenſius) are thus 
beautifully inſtrumental to our greater Plea- 
ſure, much more may this be ſaid of thoſe 
of our own private and perſonal Syſtem, 
the Imperfections of our Senſes and Powers 
of Perception. It has been often, and very 
juſtly, obſerved by Writers in behalf of a 
Proyidence, that a more improved State of 
pur bodily Organs would in the preſent 
Situation of things not only deprive us of 
ſeveral Advantages we are now poſſeſſed of, 
but convert ſome of our greate Pleaſures 
into the moſt exquiſite Torments, Whilſt, 
as it is admirably repreſented by the in- 
comparable Author of the Eſſay on Man, 
were our feeling increaſed to a more delicate 
Scnſe, we ſhould only become 

tremblingly 
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tremblingly alive all ver, 
To ſmart and agonize at ev'ry Pore. 
Or quick Effluvia darting thro the Brain, 
Die of a Roſe in aromatic Pain X. 


What a delightful and entertaining Scene, 
Philemon, is even now diſplaying itſelf to 
our Obſervation, in this ſpacious Canopy 
of Heaven inriched with an Infinity of 
ſhining Orbs that ſhed their benign In- 
fluences upon our Heads, and make Night 
auſpicious! and yet we are indebted for all 
this beautiful Repreſentation of things to 
the Inperfection of our Sight in diſcerning 
Diſtances. How elſe could we delude 
ourſelves with imagining the ſeveral Bodies 
that compoſe it, Bodies of ſuch infinitely 
varied Magnitudes, and Diſtances from 
each other, to be as ſo many lucid Points 
in the Circumference of a great concave 
Sphere +? But however we are deceived 


* Pope's Eſſay on Man, I. 189. How, ſays an 
eminent Writer, could we ſuſtain the Preſſure of our 
very Clothes in ſuch a Condition; much leſs carry 
Burthens and provide for Conveniences of Life? we 
could not bear the Aſſault of an Inſect, or a Feather, 
or a Puff of Air without Pain, There are Examples 
now of wounded Perſons, that have roared for An- 
guiſh and 'Torment at the Diſcharge of Ordnance, 
tho at a very great diſtance : what inſupportable 
Torture then ſhould we be under upon a like Con- 
cuſſion in the Air, when all the whole Body would 
have the Tenderneſs of a Wound? Bentley's Beyle's 
Lect. Serm. 3, p. 99. 
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by this Appearance, tis a Deception greatly 


in our fayour ; and whoever ſhould inlarge 


the Sphere of our Viſion, would leſſen that 
of our Entertainment x. 
To 


* This Obſervation may be carried much farther ; 
tis to the Imperfection of our Sight that a great deal 
of that Beauty we diſcern in outward Objects is ow- 
ing. If our Eye was ſo acute as to rival the fineſt 
Microſcopes, it would make every thing appear rugged 
and deformed: the moſt finely poliſhed Cryſtal would 
be uneven and rough ; the Sight of our own ſelves would 
affright us. Bent. p. 97.—S0 likewiſe was our Hear- 
ing increaſed 1 every Breath of Wind 
would incommode us: we ſhould have no Sleep in the 
ſilenteſt Nights and moſt ſolitary Places: we muſt in- 
evitably be ſtruck deaf or dead with the Noiſe of a Clap 
of Thunder. Bent. p. 98.—-Nay the Author of the 
excellent Eſſay goes yet farther, and ſays of Man, 

If Nature thunder'd in his opening 2 ars, 

And flunn'd him with the Muſic of the Spheres, 

How would he wiſh that Heav'n had left him ſtill 

The abhiſp' ring Zephyr, and the purling * ? 
| 194. 
There is a very material Uſe of the preſent Conſtitu- 
tion of our Senſes yet behind. Had we a microſcopic 
Eye, we could not ſee at one view above the Space 
of an Inch, and it would take a conſiderable time 
to ſurvey the mountainous Bulk of our own Bodies. 
Bent. p. 97. We ſhould be literally, what a ludi- 
crous Author makes his fabulous Voyager to have ap- 
peared to the Inhabitants of a certain Iſland, to our- 
ſelves and one another, ſo many Men-Mountains. 
We might inſpect a Mite with great Curioſity, but 
could neither comprehend the Heavens, nor any other 
Objects of our preſent Sight. Or if our Hearing were 
more exquiſite, what Confuſion and Inconvenience 
would it introduce into civil Life? Whiſpers might 
then be as juſtly criminal, as they have been made ſo 


by 
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To paſs on to another Topic. We 
have already, Philemon, conſidered the 
Love of Novelty as it is calculated to give 
pleaſure to certain Objects, that have other- 
wiſe little or none in themſelves *; let us 
inquire next how it ſeems to affect ſuch as 
confeſſedly have the greateſt. Tis a well- 
known Truth, that the Eye is not ſatisfied 
with ſceing, nor the Ear with hearing . 
Poſſeſſion ſoon cloys and fatigues the Senſe, 
and Change is a neceſſary Requilite to laſt- 
ing Satisfaction. Nay ſo intoxicated are 
we often with this fickle Paſſion, as to 
give up a greater good in purchaſe of a 
le, meerly becauſe it is an wntried one. 
In the mean while, however we may per- 
vert the Paſſion to our detriment in par- 
ticular Inſtances, the general Uſe and De- 
ſign of it is remarkably beneficial to us. 
Providence, having made every thing in 
ſome way or other the means of Good to 
Man, forbids him to dwell long upon the 
ſame Objects, in order that he may more 
fully experiment this comfortable Truth, 
and by different Applications taſte the va- 
_ Good that is ſo liberally provided for 


by ſome mercileſs Tyrants.—W hat Affairs that moſt 
require it, could be tranſacted with Secrecy? Bent, 
Pope, as before. 
* Spec. Vol. 6. No. 412, 
+ ccleſ. ch. 1. Yo 8. 
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You was hinting, (ſaid I) Hortenſius, 
ſome time ago at the ſingular Kindneſs of 
our Creator in annexing a ſenſible Delight, 
Refreſhment, and Complacency, to the 
Uſe of thoſe ordinary Means of Subſiſtence, 
by which particular and individual Life is 
appointed to be ſuſtained. The Obſerva- 
tion is yet more eminently true of thoſe 
more myſterious ones by which is provided 
for the Continuance and Propagation of 
the Species of Mankind. Nature has given 
a very high Reliſh of Pleaſure to the Con- 
currence of the Sexes, in order, no doubt, 
to counterbalance the unavoidable Incon- 
veniences of Marriage; to ſweeten the 
Pangs of Child-birth, to recommend the 
Fatigues of domeſtic Concerns, of the Care 
of Offspring, of the Education and Settle- 
ment of a Family ; and moreover to be the 
Foundation and the Cement of thoſe num- 
berleſs tender Syrapathies, mutual Indear- 
ments, and Reciprocations of Love be- 
tween the married Parties f hemſelves, which 
make up not the Morality only, but even 
the chief Happineſs of Conjugal Life * ; and 
at the Envy of which, in ſo remarkable an 
Exemplification of it, as the Condition of 
the firſt Parents .of Mankind is repreſented 
to have been by the tender and . paſſionate 
Milton, tis no wonder their great Enemy 


* Hutch, Inquir, 256, 257. 
L N ſhould 
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ſhould turn afide from beholding their mu- 
tual Careſſes, as unable to indure the Pain of 
his malicious Reſentment at ſuch ſuperior 
Delicacy of Injoyment. 


Aſide the Devil turn'd 
For Envy, yet with jealous leer malign 
Ey'd them aſtance 9 


An Image of ſuch exquiſite Force and 
Beauty this, that the fondeſt Lovers of 
Antiquity may be challeng'd to produce its 
Parallel in the moſt approved Writers of 
any Age or Country! 


AnD yet, Philemon, (replied he) as care- 
ful as our Creator has been to keep off any 
unjuſt Stain from an Inſtitution ſo wiſely 
adapted to all the Purpoſes of human 
Condition, and which draws us no leſs 
forcibly by the Charm of the higheſt moral, 
than ſenſible Pleaſures; he has not been able 
to ſcreen it from the Reproaches and Ca- 
lumnies of ſuperſtitious and enthuſiaſtic 
Zealots in all Ages, who have done their 
utmoſt to depreciate Marriage as a /ow and 
carnal State, unworthy the pious He- 
roiſm of thoſe refined Spirits, who ſcorn- 
ing to act their part well as mere Men, aſ- 
pire to the Life of Angels; and renouncing 

the dull and ſottiſb Pleaſures of Senſe, at- 
fect a more acceptable Obedience to Heaven 


+ Milian 's Par, Loſt, B. IV, I. 502. 


— 


in 
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in imaginary Exerciſes of greater Purity and 
Perfection“. 
Ou 


* This Notion ſeems to have been pretty general 
amongſt the earlieſt Chriſtian Writers: at leaſt this 
is the moſt favorable Conſtruction one can put upon 
many of their very harſh Expreſſions upon this Sub- 
jet. Thus Juſtin Martyr calls Marriage Toy di er Su- 
445 , YH. ap. Grabe Spicileg. Patrum, Tom. 2. 
p. 180. And again tells us, xx4 6 Kupi©y de nuwy Inces 
Xo 8 d NN Ts E rp Ye ETEXIM, UNA 8% N 
TUPYNTN YEWNTI Es VO[18, x GEE or- 494 X06 
guvso1%s aprons dVvarny evo Tw Btw TW avFpwre 
or).40, Ibid. p. 180, 181. & alibi ——Trenezus ſpeak- 
ing of the Law of Divorce amongſt the Jews as a matter 
indulged them, becauſe of the Hardneſs of their Hearts, 
not {imply right in itlelt, conſiders the lawful Uſe of 
Marriage under the new Teſtament in the ſame light. 
Et quid dicimus de Veteri Teſtamento hæc? quan- 
doquidem & in novo Apoſtoli hoc idem facientes inve- 
niantur propter predictam cauſam, ſtatim dicente Pau- 
lo; hc autem ego dico, non Dominus. Et iterum. hoc 
autem dico ſecundum indulgentiam, non ſecundum præ- 
ceptum? Lib. 4. cap. 15. (vulg. 29.) to the ſame pur- 
poſe Athenagoras. To e TapJena 1% tv eveY ie nas 
[4% A0v WapiinTr Tw . Legat. Cap. 29. ed. Oxon, 
Methodius in his Banquet of Virgins finds this Sen- 
timent in the very Word which in Greek ſignifies 
Virgivity (TapSwma) by a very light Alteration ; as 
does Jerom afterwards in the Latin Word cœlebs. | 
Ccelibes (ſays he) unde & ipſum nomen inditum eſt, 
quod clo digni fint, qui coitu careant. Hieren. Op. 
4. p. 228, ed, Par. both probably with equal 
*uthority, that of their own extravagant Fancy only. 
i the ſerie Opinion was Tertullian. Nikil tale 


ann indultt, (fays he) qui totam carnis neceſſita- 
tem de props etiam titulis obliterare conatur. indulget 
ups, pe elt ae matrimoniis. hoc ei ſupererat, 

carnem 
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Our Poet, (ſaid I) than whom no one 
ſeems to have had «a tenderer ſenſe of the 
more improved Felicities of wedded Love, 
has painted, I remember, theſe fantaſtic 
Refiners in their proper Colors in the 
following Lines of the ſame incomparable 
Poem 


- Hpocrites auſterely talk 
Of Purity, and Place, and Innocence, 
Defaming as impure, what God declares 
Pure, and commands to ſome, leaves free to all. 
Our Maker bids increaſe—who bids abſtain, 
But our Deſtroyer — Foe to God and Man? 
Hail wedded Love—— 
Founded in Raſon, loyal, juſt, and pure, 
Far be it, that I ſhould write thee Sin, or 
blame ! 

Or think thee unbefitting holieft Place, 
Perpetual Fountain of domeſtic Sweets * ! 

Very different (returned he) was the 
Opinion of ſome grave Fathers of the 


Church, who were for baniſhing the Rites 


carnem vel a ſordibus purgare, a maculis enim non 
poteſt, De Pud. 568, 569. ed. Lond. in 1689. The 
Diſtinction, it muſt be owned, is ſomewhat nice, but 
the comfort is, tis Tertullian's Diſtinction, and not 
St. Paul's. The falſe Reaſonings, as well as groſs 
Miſapplications of Scripture, to be met with in the 
| td of the Fathers upon this Article, are end- 
els. 
Milton's Par, Loft, B. IV. 744. 908 
G 2 myſterious 
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myſterious of connubial Love, as our Au- 
thor calls them, from the State of primitive 
Innocence +; and ſuppoſe, that if Man 
had preſerved the original Perfection of his 
Nature, Providence would have found 


out ſome. purer way of propagating the 
Species than by the graſs Senſe of Touch || ; 
a Happineſs vouchſafed to the Brute Cre- 


* Par. L. B. IV. 742. | 
+ So St. Baſil. Tom. 1. Fi de un 6% waptpye une uae 
r T6) To&padecov tx: TO EN Ee Tor Adu emioxin}ao, 


tupoig av auTov £ far Wapadeiow jk Xprrav ETXNKOTR 
YWWVHL EXUTE TYV WING, fer de THY Wapuba ow, tar 
Tov DF avaxtov, Ku TV exTlwow Te WTupxouce, ort TW 
Y11%44% Yivwozorrs, De vera Virginitate. p. 771. ed. 
Par. Of the ſame Opinion was St. John Chryſo/tom. 
MzAAov de 1 Wp NE,, e * H 1% TE Y HAE ν 
rip nue GO, di Tara ds enronader vepor © Ya- 
AO, Ka TpUaYjac wala evopuCero Elva, Ws EYE 
£jaeeves UT&xuw! 0 Adopm, v av tdence TTY, Hou WS 
a, Oni, a Toa TH: prvprades EYEvouTo ,—EITE dr, 
ture ETEpWS, x C AEVEW, To Yap CHTSHENGY VI, OTE 
aN v ed Tw O Wpos To O WOINTHL rug EMS 
YVns avYpwres, De Virg. Tom. 4. p. 331. ed. Par. vid. 
& p. 328. So St. Ferom ** to Euſtochium. Eva 
in Paradiſo virgo fuit: poſt pelliceas tunicas initium 
ſumpſit nuptiarum. p. 35. And in his firſt Book againſt 
Fouian. Ac de Adam quidem & Eva illud dicendum, 
quod ante offenſam in Paradiſo virgines fuerint; poſt 
peccatum autem, & extra Paradiſum, protinus nup- 
tiæ. Lib. I. p. 160. If this Father ever commends 
Marriage *tis upon this very indirect view of it. 
Laudo nuptias, laudo conjugium, ſed quia mihi virgi- 
nes generant. (Epiſt. ad Euſt. ub. ſup.) lego de ſpinis 
roſam, de terra aurum, de concha margaritam. 
Alion, B. VIII. 579. 


ation, 
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ation, in common with ourſelyes, as a Mark 
of its pretended Unworthine/5 ; whereas the 
Angels, a nobler Claſs of Beings, and to 
whom it is ſaid we are one day to be equal, 
are repreſented to us either to marry, nor be 
given in Marriage * as an inſtance of their 
ſuperior Perfection and Dignity. 


ADMITTING it to be ſo, (interpoſed I) 
I ſee no Merit in our aſpiring to be as the 
Angels before our time; tis rather a De/ſer- 
tion of our proper Poſt and Duties, and a 


kind of breaking in upon the natural Order 
of things . 


Tu Ar (returned Hortenſius) is the ob- 
vious Tendency of all ſuch fanciful Re- 


* Mat. 9. 30 Luk. 20. 36. 

+ This ſhews the Weakneſs of St. Baſis Reaſoning 
upon this Point. E Yap & Th ava act gre YHjrs0s 
TE Yαπάν i, GAN EW We GY [er0s, ou Gr TH h- 
Se, aoxevres ofyero tow, ev evPIapros oxpts Tow 
ry &vYpwruv Crov WeprmroAures, Xo, wlytro 0X G= 
G1}40k TWES, GANG 0% oPodpa emiQPavextrou, ori et- 
VV avev THPKWY KATH TOY Oupave TW aPDIapoicy, Toru 
Ka b aM Puot Taps TW WHp Cann Tw 0Mwy O 
Puaarlorruv, wror ems ns Cup? nouns c ,, 
X&%s Th Wes Ts Aixbons Exxteipeer, Thv aPJapoiau 
er %lytov ds QpeTlS TW WOINTN T&padootepoy dieOuaatav, 
De vera Virg. p. 767. And yet this is a very com- 
mon Topic amongſt the Fathers in commendation of 
Virginity, that, quod alii poſtea in cœlis futuri ſunt, 
hoc virgines in terra eſſe cœperunt. &. Hier. adv. 
Jeu. Lib. 1. 178. 


finements. 
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finements. They remove us out of our 
appointed Province, and put us into a dif- 
ferent Claſs of Being from that which God 
and Nature have deſigned us for, And 
where can be the Excellence of thus in- 
truding ourſelves into a Character that does 
not belong to us? In reality, Philemon, I 
ſee not how it can be ſaid to be a Perfece 
tion in Angels to live above thoſe Injoyments 
of Senſe for which they have neither Ca- 
pacity, nor Inclination : at the moſt, it is 
rather a Privilege or Conſequence of their 
incorporeal Nature, than any meritorious 
Act of their Will *, Certainly however it 

cannot 


* For that the Angels un y2puo: n de exyaproor- 
Ta, St. Chryſeſtom gives a very ſufficient Reaſon, (as 
different as his Application of it may be) when he adds 
that wx £04 ovjpaneTAtY/revcs TApK: XAL U, Oe 
ETL rng ns XV rag dire αε, ud: OX Av E iu 
evexorrar, De Virg. p. 322. Tho! indeed to reconcile 
this with the Sentiments of another more antient Fa- 
ther I cannot ſo well undertake, who explains a Paſ- 
ſage in the fourth Chapter of Geneſis, and another in 
St. Paul's firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians, of Angels en- 
tertaining a Paſhon for Women. Si mulier, ſays Ter- 
tullian, poteſtatem habere ſuper caput debet, (1 Cor. 
II, v. 10.) vel eo juſtius virgo, ad quam pertinet 
quod in causã eft, ſi enim — — angelos, ſcilicet quos 
legimus a Deo & ccelo excidiſſe ob concupiſcentiam fœ- 
minarum; quis præſumere poteſt tales angelos, maculata 
Jam corpora, & humanæ libidinis religuias deſideraſſe, 
ut non ad virgines potius exarſerint, quarum ſos etiam 
humanam libidinem excuſat? nam & ſcriptura ſic ſug- 
gerit, &c. Tertull. de Virgin. veland. 177. The Fa- 
ther, we ſee, has a very refined Notion of * 

N- 
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cannot be ſuch in Man to forego any of 
thoſe natural Pleaſures which his Creator 
has marked out for him in the very Con- 
dition of his Being, as proper Means of his 
preſent Happineſs ; and accordingly has 
made his Duty to conſiſt not in the Re- 
nunciation of his Senſes, but in the regular 
Uſe and good Government of them, Tis 
the Excellence of any Being not to ſoar 
above its natural Sphere, but to act well 
and wiſely within it. Human Perfection 
is the Perfection of a Man, and not that 
of an Angel. Had Men ſufficiently at- 
tended to this plain and obvious Diſtinction, 
what a Multitude of illiberal Superſtitions, 
and uncouth Practices in Religion, had ne- 
ver been heard of? but the quite contrary 
Notion has generally prevailed where Re- 
ligion has been any part of Men's Concern ; 
and accordingly the World has been pretty 
much divided between ſuch as have had 
too much Religion, and ſuch as have had 
none at all *; the latter of theſe Charac- 
ters being indeed a natural Conſequence of 
Intriguing. Seriouſly, I know not whether it be more 
abſurd, thus to bring down the Angels to the level of 
human Paſſions, or to affect to exalt the human Na- 
ture into the State and Condition of Angels: both, I 
am ſure, are without the leaſt Foundation either in 


Reaſon or Scripture. But Fathers are not always the 
beſt Friends to either of theſe. 


* It was the juſt Complaint of Pliny in his time, 
aliis nullus eft deorum reſpectus, aliis pudendus. Nat. 
Hiſt. Lib III. cap. 7. the 


— — — — 
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the former *: for whatever an over-for- 


ward Zeal may ſuggeſt to People of r:o7e 
Piety than Under/tanding, all Atiempts +5 
raiſe any part of Duty too high 5 1 
effect ſetting the whole much too s; t 
by indeavoring to fetter Mea with too 7 
Reſtraints, we only provoke them to - 
off all; and fly to abſolute 7-+e/;z10m, 2} 
only Security againſt the Inc:ioachmU.... uf 


Bigotry. 


Tu E Exchange (ſaid I) is very raſh and 
unwarrantable. Nevertheleſs, ſuch are the 
Abſurdities of ſome religious Syſtems, that 
one cannot wonder that a ſtrong Diſguſt 
to theſe ſhould ſometimes tranſport Men 
of freer Spirits too far, whilſt by a haſty 
Aſſociation of Religion itſelf with their own 
nurſery Prejudices concerning it, they are led 
to diſcard both at the ſame time +, Upon 

any 


* H de 044010z1jaovie T1 aFroTHTI KO YETI at - 
tox apXnv, Xa Yevopen didworw aTAGYIEV, xx - 
Angn ue, ule xxAmw, wpooPacius de TWO? wx ajpopey 
wrzv, Plut. de Sup. p. 171. 

_ + Whilſt ſome Opinions and Rites (ſays an excel- 
lent Writer of our own) are carried to ſuch an im- 
moderate Height, as expoſes the Abſurdity of them 
to the view of every body but them who raife them, 
not only Gentlemen of the Belles Letters, but even 
Men of common Senſe, many times ſee thro* them; 
and then out of Indignation, and an exceſhve reni- 
tence, not ſeparating that which is true from that 


which is falſe, they come to deny both, and fall back 


into 
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any other Hypotheſis it ſeems difficult to 
account for ſome Men's irreconcileable En- 
mity to Religion, whoſe natural Diſpoſi- 
tions are ſuch as might incourage one to 
hope much better things from them. But 
the miſtaking Reverſe of wrong for right is 
a very common Deceit ; and Men have 
need of great Caution and Sobriety of think- 
ing to keep clear of it. 


For what to ſhun will no great Knowledoe 
need, 


But what to follow, is a Taſ indeed &. 


"Tis this (returned Hortenſius) that is 
the very Deluſion of thoſe Refiners we 
were ſpeaking of. Becauſe they are not 
left at liberty to purſue all the Extrava- 
gancies of their natural Appetites, therefore 
they will not allow of any innocent Gra- 
tifications of them: as if there was no 
middle way between LVolupiuoſizeſs and In- 
ſenſibility; and a Man muſt either renounce 
his animal Nature, or be a Slave to it. 
What is this, Philemon, but to miſtake re- 
verſe of wrong for right in the moit glaring 
inſtance ? and for fear of degenerating into 
Brutes, to diſdain to act in Character as 
Men ? For certainly if there had been any 


into the contrary Extreme, a Contempt of all Religion 

in general. Relig. of Nat. del. p. 60, 61. 
* Mr, Pope's Epiſt. to my Lord Bathurſt, 201. 
II Crime 
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Crime in Senſuality as ſuch, our Creator 
would never have placed us in ſuch Cir- 
cumſtances, as to fall under inevitable 
Guilt this way, by the neceſſary Condition 
of our very Being, every moment of our 
Lives: a Conſideration which ſome rigid 
Aſſertors of Mortification would do well to 
attend to, before they impoſe their own Vi- 
ſions upon the World under Pretences of 
ſuperior Sanctity. 


[ ſuppoſe (ſaid I) they are only ſome 
particular kinds of Senſuality, which are 
uſually taxed as immoral; for otherwiſe 
the neceſſary Condition of our very Being 
itſelf were a State of perpetual Immorality. 
An Imputation that would reflect no ſmall 


Diſhonour upon the Author of it! 


Tu kv are fo, (replied he) but 'tis the 
Effect of a very ſhort and ſcanty way of 
thinking. For ſince theſe particular Spe- 
cies of Senſuality are condemned as immo- 
ral, without any regard to ci, or {ccral, 
or per ſanal Inconveniences that may ariſe 
from them, it muſt be only as they have 
the Nature of ſenſual Indulgences. And 
then what hinders but every other Indul- 
gence of this fort ſhould be equally con- 
demned with theſe? And thus we are re- 
duced to this unavoidable Dilemma Ei- 
ther there is no Evil in Senſuality as ſuch, 

or 


1 
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or there is If the former be true, then 
we muſt give ſome other Account of the 
Immorality of the forbidden kinds, than 
what ariſes from their Senſuality; and fo 
indeed we ſhall have a fair way open to 
proceed in; but withal ſuch an one as 
muſt intirely deſtroy the Foundation of 
theſe pretended Refinements in Morality. 
If the latter, then will it become us to 
take care, leſt by indeavoring to throw off 
an imaginary Blemiſh from ourſekves, we 
caſt a real one upon the Purity and Perfec- 
tion of our Maker, | 


WHrarT think you (faid I) of the Paſ- 
ſion of Shame, that is an Attendant upon 


ſome kinds of ſenſual Indulgences? Does 


not this ſeem to argue an intrinsic Tur— 
pitude in the Acts themſclves; a fort 
of conſcious ſenſe of ſome mama Tncon- 


gruity in the very Nature of the particular 


Pleaſures? And yet Grotius, I remember, 
ſpeaks of the Pudor circa Res Veneris, as 
one of the moſt general Principles in our 
Nature *. And indeed the Character ot 
Senſuality ſeems to have been in a peculiar 
degree appropriated to Pleaſures of 7:5 
kind; and they are uſually branded by 
moral Writers with ſuch particular Epi- 
thets of Infamy, as if they were of a more 


De ver. Relig, Cbriſt. Lib. I. Sect. 7. 
H 2 groſs 
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groſs and debaſing nature than any of the 


other Pleaſures of Senſe, 


W1THmouT entering (ſaid Hortenſius) 
into the Original of this Paſſion of Shame, 
or determining whether it be natural, or 
acquired, a Queſtion, as I apprehend, not 
without its Difficulties; the Uſe of it, I 
think, in Society 1s very evident. It lays 
a commodious Reſtraint upon a violent 
Paſſion, the public Gratihcation of which 
would be attended with many civil Incon- 
veniences ; whilſt, inſtead of participating 
of the My feries of Lowe, as the 1 3 
ble Mr. Wollaſton ſpeaks, with Modeſty, a 
zwithin a Veil or facred Inchſure *, we 
ſhould be in the Situation of thoſe deſcribed 
by the Poet, 


Los Venerem incertam . more fe- 
rarum 


Viribus editior cœdebat F. 


A Circumſtance happily prevented by the 
means of this uſeful Paſſion. 


You are not then of the Opinion of that 
learned Caſuiſt, (returned I) who accounts 
for the Shame attending theſe Pleaſures of 
the /ixth Senſe, as he is pleas'd to call them, 


.* Rel. of Nat. p. 180. 
Hir. Sat. Lib, I, Sat. 3. 109. 


a from 


* 
— 


j 
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from their diſangelical Nature. Not that 
they have any intrinſic Turpitude in them; 
but being below the Dignity of the Soul 
of Man deſigned for an angelic Life, Na- 
6 ture, ſays he, has taught her to ſneab, 
« when ſhe being Heaven-born demits her- 
& ſelf to ſuch earthly Drudgery *. 


Ir I was to give any further Account of 
this matter than I have already done, (re- 
plied Hortenſius) I ſhould think the Hy- 
potheſis of the very ingenious Mr. Hutche- 
ſon the moſt natural: who ſuppoſes that 
an Opinion of the Selfi/hneſs of theſe In- 
dulgences, ariſing from their confined Na- 
ture, is the Ground of our being aſhamed 
of them; and that this fir/# introduced 
Ideas of Modeſty into polite Nations : but 
however they firſt came there, certain it 
is they deſerve the Incouragement of every 
Society; nor can the Public be too cau- 
tious in keeping up a tender ſenſe of them 
in the Minds of Men, as a Guard to their 
Virtue; and in diſcountenancing whatever 
Diſcourſes, Books, Repreſentations, Ge. 
are found to have a contrary Effect. But 
this, as I before obſerved, upon a merely 
civil or ſocial Account; the only zz 


Ground, as I apprehend, of the Unlawfu!- 


* Letters Phil. & Mor. between Mr. N:rris and 
Dr. More, p. 153, 168. 
Huch. Ind. 325. Scct. 5, 


3 noſe 
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neſs even of the forbidden Species of Senſu- 
ality. It being better upon the whole, 
that particular Men ſhould be under ſome 
Reſtraint in the Gratification of their na- 
tural Appetites, than that much greater 
Miſchiefs ſhould happen to Society, in 
Conſequence of a general Lrcentiouſneſs. 
For as to the diſangelical Nature of theſe 
particular Pleaſures, beſides that it muſt 
hold equally of the moſt allowed Inſtances 
of them, as of the prohibited ones, it is 
with me, I muſt own, of very little weight 
againſt any of them; and that for this 
plain Reaſon, becauſe Men are not Angels; 
and therefore no ſuppoſed Perfections of 
their State of Being can be proper Matter 
of Example to us, who are placed in quite 


different Circumſtances . The Caſe is 
the 


* It ſeems a very odd way of depreciating the Plea- 
ſures of the ſixth Senſe, as they are called, to ſay they are 
diſangelical: for is not this as true of thoſe of the other 
five Senſes? Whatever the learned Doctor may think 
of the Food of Angels, which he ſomewhere ſpeaks of 
as literally /uch, or the fragrant Odors of Paradiſe, 
(p. 169.) we have the Authority of a reverend Father 
of the Church to produce againſt him in this Point. 
Speaking of the Angels, de ore d:ovras (ſays he) xa, 


Tore, ve perf” outes ndv jac&ruf a Ouvat ay, ve 
i 


ois c d aTpPY, BCE CANO TWY νννοον en. 
CAA ** H TC) Bpayey £) H,ctab pier g. n- 
dee evoxaur©? neu £1 ew ua apo, vr XG TX 
exeivwy Oe, vc, EIXNASOHG π¾π tm; e, NEU 
ava du, ui Aeumpus, S. Chryſaſt. de Virg. 

| Tom. 
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the ſame in the mora/ World, as it is excel- 
lently repreſented by the Poet to be in the 


natural ; 


On ſuperior Powers 
Were we to preſs, inferior might on ours; 
Or in the full Creation leave a void, 
Where, one Step broken, the great Scale's 
deſtroy d. 
From Nature's Chain whatever Link you 
ſtrike, 
Tenth, or ten thouſandth, breaks the Chain 
alike X. 


As to thoſe reproachful Epithets with. 
which, as you obſerve, moral Writers af- 
fect to ſtigmatize ſenſual Pleaſures, as if 
the fault lay in the things themſeFves, and 
not rather in the Degree, or other Circum- 
ſtances of them: I anſwer with the inge- 


nious Mr, Norris in his Theory and Re- 


Tom. 4. p. 322. The great Pagan Poet had likewiſe 
juſter Notions of Immateriality. 


* » 
Ov Vp ctw ed & MET GrJonta own, 
Txyex Ga vapaoyes £40, KAL HF AVATOL KAEOUT OL, 


Hem. Il. IV. 341, was his Account of his Heather 
Divinities. So that were we to indeavor after a 
Life ſtricih angelical, (and if we are required to do fo 
in one Inſtance, why not in another?) we muſt be- 
come in very truth like the Idols of the Heathen (Let- 
ters as before) have Eyes and ſee not, Ears and hear 
not, Noſes and ſmell nat, Palates and taſte not, Hands 
and handle nat A Scheme of Perfection I am not 
enough ſpiritualiz'd to envy any Mag, 
Hay on Man, I. 233. 


gulation 
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gulation of Love, that © herein is their 
« Miſtake, And if Men will talk con- 
e fuſedly of things, and aſſign ale Cauſes 
* for true ones, who can help it“? 


I am glad (interpoſed I) you have the 
Authority of ſo approved a Divine to bear 
you out in this Notion ; otherwiſe was you 
to communicate your Thoughts to many 
People I could name, you muſt expect 
to be charged with the moſt abandoned 
Epicuriſin. 


I hope | ppg he) I have a better 
Authority for my Opinion than that of 
any great Name whatſoever, the Autho- 
rity of Truth and good Senſe. For to go 
a little farther into this Subject Who- 
ever will be at the pains of examining in- 
to the Nature and Reaſons of moral Obli- 
gation, may, I think, ſoon ſatisfy himſelf, 
that the proper Duty of any moral Agent 
is nothing elſe but its proper Happineſs. 
The Terms are convertible, and imply 
each the other. If with this view we 
confider Man, as he is in himſelf, a Crea- 
ture of a mixed Conſtitution, made up of 
a ſenſible, a facial, and a rational Principle, 
*tis obvious that the proper Happineſs or 
Good of ſuch a Being, or which is the 
ſame thing, the greateſt Perſection of his 


#* Theory, &c. p. 98. 


Nature, 
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Nature, muſt ariſe out of ſome certain 
Scheme of Action at once ſuited to all ihe 
parts of this compound Character, Here, 
Philemon, commences the general Reaſon 
of all human Morality and Religion. It is 
not, as we are too often taught to think 
it, a ſet of arbitrary Injunctions impoſed 
upon us at the mere voluntary Appoint- 
ment of a capricious Superior : but a Rule 
of Conduct founded in our very ebe, and 
reſulting out of the Make and Conſtitution 
of our Nature, Away then with all thoſe 
viſionary and fantaſtic Refinements which 
would teach us to build our Virtue upon the 
Ruins of our Humanity, and eradicate one 
of the ſſential Parts of our Naturc to ac- 
compliſh the other, Tis in ſome juſt Ba- 
lance of our whole Conſtitution, not in the 
Deſtruction of any Branch of it, that our 
main Perfection, becauſe our main Happi- 
neſs, conſiſts. The Gratification of our 
Senſes and Paſſions, merely as /uch; is no 
more a Crime, than the Exerciſe of our 
Reaſon, or the Offices of ſocial Affection *: 
for each of theſe were alike given us by 
the great Author of our Faculties, as ſo 


* Even the Deſire of public Good may be too 
ſtrong in ſome heroic Tempers, whilſt the Agent 
never thinks he can do enough to promote it, but 
without reflecting upon his paſt Conduct, like the 
ambitious, goes on | 

Nil actun reputans, fi quid ſupereſſet * 
0 can. 


1 many 


— 
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many diſtin Principles of Action, ſo many 
ſeveral means of Happineſs ; and, Philemon, 


What compoſes Man, can Man deſtroy *? 


It then only becomes wrong, when either 
from an undue Meaſure, or improper Cir- 
cumſtances, it breaks the Harmony of our 
internal Frame ; and by too great an In- 
dulgence of one of theſe Principles offers 
violence to either of the other. We are 
not, as the incomparable Mr. Wollaſton 
ſpeaks, to © give up the Man to humor 
e the Pruze, nor Furt others to pleaſe 
* ourſelves ; but where we can keep 
clear of ſuch acudzntal Inconveniences, 
there the Pleaſures of Senſe are as allowable, 
as they are made neceſſarily grateful to us. 
They are, like the Trees of Paradiſe, not 
only fair to the Eye, but good for Food. 
For indeed, as Mr, Norris, I remember, 
very juſtly ſtates the Point; Where 
there is no Malice in it either againſt 
« God, Himſelf, or his Neighbour, I can- 
«« not imagine how it ſhould be at all a 
* moral Incongruity for a Man to pleaſe 
** bimfelf | 
BuT 
» *® F/ay on Man, II. 164. 
+ Kel. of Nat. del. p. 180. 
| Letters Phil. and Mor. p. 149. Excellent are 
the Sentiments of the Author before-cited upon this 


Head. Temperance, ſays he, permits us t ; take Meat 
and Drink not only as Phyſic for Hunger and Thirſt, 


but 
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Bur does not Scripture itſelf (ſaid I) 
ſeem to authoriſe a different way of Rea- 
ſoning 


but alſo as an innocent Cordial and Fortifier againſt the 
Evils of Life, or even fometimes, Reaſon not refuſing 
that Liberty, merely as matter of Pleaſure, Chaſtity 
does not pretend to extinguiſh our tender Paſſions, or 
cancel one part of our Nature, it only bids us not in- 
dulge them againſt Reaſon and Truth. Frugality in- 
deed looks forward, and round about ; but ſtill it for- 
bids no Inſtance of Generoſity, or even Magni ficence, 
which is agreable to the Man's Station and Circum- 
ſtances. Rel. of Nat. del. p. 179, 180. as before. 
Within theſe juſt, and neceſſary lations, founded 
in our very Nature and Conſtitution, we may admit 
the Pleaſures of the Senſes to be really deſirable, with- 
out that falſe Conſequence in Tully of wiſhing in vo- 
luptate maxima, nullo intervallo interjecto, dies, noc- 
teſque verſari; cum omnes ſenſus dulcedine omni quaſi 
perfuſi moverentur: for, as the Paſſage goes on, quis 
eſt dignus nomine hominis, qui unum diem totum 
velit eſſe in iſto genere voluptatis? de Fin. Lib. II. 
p. 188. ed. Dav. Such a Happineſs as this is the 
Happineſs of a merely ſenſible Being only, not of a 
ſocial, or a rational one. How contemptible an Idea 
does the Pagan poetic Theology give one of the ſu- 
preme Jupiter, when it repreſents him, as Seneca has 
it, voluptate concubitus delinitum duplicaſſe noctem! 
De Beat. Vit. 5 16. It was the want of this Diſtinc- 
tion that gave riſe to the different Extravagancies of 
the Stoics and rer upon this Article of ſenſible 
Pleaſure. Neither ſide conſidered Men, as Men, 
< but as it were divided human Nature between them. 
4 The latter, forgetting themſelves to be moral A- 
<< gents, regarded only Senfibility ; the former, for- 
40 88 to be ſenſible Beings, regarded 
only Morality.” Balguy's Tracts, p. 204. A wiſe 
Man may very well be of that noble Sentiment in 
Tully, ne malum quidem ullum, nec ft in unum lo- 
cum conlata omnia ſint, cum turpitudinis malo com- 

I 2 | paranda, 
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foning upon this Queſtion ? does it not fre- 
quently charge Immorality upon ſome kinds 
of ſenſual Pleaſure, as ſuch, without any 
mention of Conſequences? and accordingly 
ſpeak of them in terms that carry an Impu- 
tation of Baſcneſs and Turpitude in the very 
Nature of the Acts themſelves, as if they 
were not ſo much Offences againſt the /oc:a/ 
Intereſts of Mankind, as againſt the per/onal 
Dignity of human Nature? Thus they are 
repreſented under the Character of Lyu/ts 
which war againſt the Soul *, of filthy 
Luſts +, of vile Affections ||, and the like. 
And Fornication is ſtiled the Sin of Un- 
cleanneſs, and treated as a Defilement of a 
Man's /elf, rather than as an Injury done 
to his Neighbour . 


paranda, (Tuſc. Di/. ed. Dav. 132.) without carrying 


the Point to ſuch an extreme as that, lætetur in per- 
ferendo; or thinking there is no Difference between 
being in Phalaridis Tauro, and in Lectulo. id. p. 121. 
Plutarch, with his uſual Good Senſe, has excellently 
decided this matter, 'Hdowns de warn jev Wepie- 
XETY , X08 WArrTws, HALO £4, Wargy de Otu- 
Yew, x π re, waioYyro, Con. ſep. Sap. 158. 
— "AiTwes S"pXTEVOUT Nb KATY THG buys. 1 Pet. 2.1 Is 

＋ Moauopy oapxGy”, 2 Cor. 7. I. 

{ IIa On ATIVAGS, Rom. I. 26. 

1 IIa pedo auTe; 0 Oe ?- £45 XX ,v, TY & 
TH&auGenJou T% TWHAATY HUTWY, Rom. I. 24. IIop- 
ve or, Xu Ware aragkapoic, Eph. 5. 3.— eu- 
ert Th Wopyeictu, & Wopvevwy £45 T0 4910) οον Gphctpe 
Faves, I Cor. 6. 18. NE 


Is 
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In all Paſſages which look this way, (re- 
plied Hortenſius) we mui: ſuppoſe the Caſe 
of 1myrdinate i fectjon * to ſenſual Pleaſure 
to be taken into the Account; and ſo the 
fault will lie not in the Kind of Indulgence, 
but in the Mecafure of it. For otherwiſe 
the foo kind of Pleaſure could not be 
lawful under any Circumſtances, and Mar- 
riage itſelf would be as immoral as Forni- 
cation, contrary to an expreſs Precept of 
one of the inſpired Writers . Unleſs it 
may rather be thought, that the facred 
Writers ſpeak of theſe Matters, as they are 
known to do of many others, with Accom- 


modation to + Kg Uſage, and common 
ways of Expreſſion ; being more ſollicitous 
to guard Men againſt the Breach of their 
Duty, than to inſtruct them in the pre- 


ciſe Reaſons of it l. And indeed to inforce 
the 


* See Norris's Theory and Reg. p. 99. 

+ For fo, I think, that Paflage in the Hebrews 
ſhould be rendered, T1i.i©> 0 your w was, let 
Marriage be honorable in all Hen; with Analogy to 
the preceptive Stile of the whole Chapter. Thus it 
begins, j PiAudeAÞic jarverw, Ths OA e,. pn £w1- 
AzuvIzver3e, V. I, 2. and fo it goes on throughout. 
See Heb. 13. v. 4. 

It muſt be owned there is a very great Authority, 
that of the able and judicious Mr. Locke in his Comment 
upon the following Words of St. Paul, 1 Cor. 6. 18. 
0 Wopveuwy £45 T0 4060) WAL 4jpaceprave, Againſt this Opi- 
nion. He ſuppoſes the Apoſtle to make uſe here of an 
Argument againſt Fornication to Chriſtians, taken 


from their particular Relation to Chriſt, conſider'd in 
his 
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the Practice of Morality was a buſineſs of 
much greater moment to them, than 
nicely to adjuſt the Theory of it. This 
Was 


his glorified State. His Expoſition is this“ He 
« who committeth Fornicadion finneth againſt the 
cc end for which his Body was made; namely, to be 
« 2 Member of Chriſt, and to be raiſed to the ſame 
6 Power which he has now in Heaven,” (Locke's 
Works, Fol. 2 vol. p. 168.) for fo he underſtands the 
fourteenth Verſe, xa vuas efeyepu dic Tys duvaprus 
ar. - But if this be a good Argument to Chriſtians 
againſt Fornication, it muſt be ſo too againſt Mar- 
riage: for the mere Act of corporal Indulgence is the 
ſame in both States, and there is only a Difference in 
the Circumſtances of it, which is here no part of the 
Apoſtle's Conſideration. He reaſons upon the Nature 
of the Act itſelf; but 0 xeanwun®? T1 wWopyn i owpan 
gun, is as true of 0 xo\Awpev> T1 yuan ; fo that in 
both Caſes it is aipew . pan Tv X xTA Equally ; 
if this be indeed the true Ground of the Prohibition 
we are here conſidering. But with all due Deference 
to ſo judicious an Interpreter in moſt Caſes, I think, 
he had acted more agreably to that rational Ingenuity 
he has ſhewn upon other occaſions, if, inſtead of reſt- 
ing in an Explication which is liable to infinite Dif- 
ficulties, he had here, as he does elſewhere, frankly 
owned, „what the meaning of theſe Words is, I 
« confeſs, I do not underſtand ;”” (fee his Note on 
1 Cor. 11. 10.) For my own part, I am intirely at a 
loſs to give any ſatisfactory Senſe to this Paſſage, Un- 
leſs it might be allowable to underſtand by Body, with 
the Editor of the New Teſtament in Greet and Eng- 
liſh, the Body of Chriſtians, the Church, or myſtical 
Body of Chriſt, ſo often mention'd in Scripture ; a- 
gainſt which Fornication is in a peculiar ſenſe a Crime 
from its near Connexion with the impure Services of 
Pagan Idolatry; into many of which it had been, as 

| | it 


5 
was rather the Province of Philoſophy, 
and improved Rei ſoning; and had accor- 
dingly given Imp oynient io the ſeveral 
eminent Maſters of it in different Ages 
and Countries; but the other was a Point 
of too great difficulty for any human Au- 
thority to compals ; and therefore was the 
peculiar Aſſignment of thoſe who ſtood 
_ inveſted with divine: who came not, as 
they themſelves inform us, with the Arts 
of Eloquence, the inticing Words of Man's 
Wiſdom, but with Signs, and Wonders, and 
divers Miracles, Demonſtrations of the Spi- 
rit, and of Power *, But this is a mat- 
ter that will fall more immediately under 
Conſideration in the Sequel of this Argu- 
ment; for the preſent it may ſuffice to 
have juſt hinted at it in paſſing, in bar to 


it were, incorporated. So fays Tertullian, who intro- 
duces Idolatry thus reporting of herſelf, Ego quidem 
Idololatria ſæpiſſime mœchiæ occaſionem ſubminiſtro; 
ſciunt luci mei, & mei montes, & vivæ aquæ, ipſaque 
in urbibus templa, quantum evertendæ pudicitiæ pro- 
curemus. De Pud. p. 557 It was yet more eminently 
criminal in this view, when practiſed, as we are in- 
formed it too often was, by Chriſtians, in their reli- 
gious Aſtemblies themſelves, in their Night-Meetings 
at the Tombs of their Martyrs; inſomuch that an 
ng Council thought fit to injoin, “ that Women 
<« ſhould not frequent theſe Cœmeteries by Night; eo 
quod ſzpe ſub obtentu orationis latenter ſcelera com- 
mittantur. 35 Can. Conc, Elib.——But if this be not 
admitted, we muſt, I think, have recourſe to popular 
Accommodatio:: in this Place. 


* 1 Cor. Ch, 2. v. I. & 4. Hb, 2. 4. PER 
u 


ſuch Objections as ni the be Cippoſed to ariſe 
from the Qπ⁰⁰. & Roveiation againſt the 
main Tenor . de Reflections. 


To proceed to ſome farther Obſerva- 
tions that more directly confirm it. We 
have already conſidered the State and Con- 
ſtitution of Nature, as it is an immediate 
Occaſion of many pleaſing Perceptions 
to the human Senſe. Nevertheleſs the 
Pleaſures of the Senſes are by no means the 
only ones to which it is ſubſervient; there 
are others of a more elegant kind, that 
ariſe out of theſe, and open a ſtill wider 
field of Entertainment to us; the Pleaſures, 
I mean, of the Fancy or [nagination, 
Under this Head I con prebend thoſe ſe- 
veral delightful Perceptions which ariſe 
from the Contemplation of either natural, 
or artificial, or even imaginary and ideal, 
Objects, confider'd as beautiful, regular, 
harmunious, That theſe are ſomething 
very different from the ſimple Senſations 
of our Sight, or Hearing, 1s generally, I 
believe, acknowledged; inſomuch that a 
celebrated Writer upon the Subject is for 
conſidering them as a diſtinés Claſs of Per- 
ceptions; and calling our Power of re- 
cewing them an internal Senje *, Thus 
much is certain, that a Man may enjoy 


* Hutch, Ing. P · 17. 


all 
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all his ordinary Senſes in great Perfection 
without any of thoſe tranſporting Pleafures 
that gratify a refined Imagination. In 
Mujic we ſeem to adinit a Diſtinction of 
this ſort in our common Language; by 
{tiling a Capacity for the Pleaſures of Har- 
mony, a good Far. And yet the Organs 
of Hearing ſcem to be by no means lels 
perfect in People of no Genius for Muſic, 
than in others of the greateſt and moſt im- 
proved Fancy this way. And why a g:9d4 
Eye might not found full as ell If a 
Judgment in Painting, Statuary, Archi- 
ſecture, or natural Landſcape, 1 can ſee 
no reaſon but want of Ule and Cuſtom. 
Doubtleſs theſe are as diſtinct Ideas from 
the ſimple Perceptions of Color, Firure, 
and particular Hxtenſion, as the others are 
from the particular Tones of /ngle Notes, 
A Man may be able to diſtinguiſh theſe 
with great Accuracy, may know ell the 
Varieties of harſher, ſofter, higher, lower, 
flatter, ſharper, when diſtinctly ſounded 
to him, and at the fame time have no Ear 
for good Compoſition in Muſic. In like man- 
ner he may know with ſufficient Accuracy 
the particular Dimenſions of any Body, its 
Lengih, Breadth, Height, Baie, Surface, 
Angles, Circumference, and yet have no 
Reliſh of that general Proportion which is 
the Reſult of the hol, and charms the 
Virtuoſo Spectator without any previous 

Inquiry, 
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Inquiry. So again in a Piece of Painting 
he may diſcern all the ſeveral Ob, Jects, 
their diſtinct Figures, their Attitudes, "their 
Colorings, with the different Boundaries 
and Degrees of Light and Shade; and yet 
have no Senſe of its general Beauty. It is 
this that ſets the Man of Tafte in the ſe- 
veral polite Arts ſo much above the mecha- 
e Performer. Both of them may have 
tlie ſame number of ſeparate Ideas from 
the ſcycral Parts of any Object; and yet 
the former ſhall have a quite different Per- 
cept:on of the Ihle, from what the latter 
has any notion of. As to the Foundation 
of this Senſe of Beauty, tis obſerved, I 
think, very juſtly by the ingenious Mr. 
Hutch. Jen to be © Unifo; mity amid} Ca- 
« riety,“ or the Contemplation of an Ob- 
je: as at once regular, and diverſi ed. 
Whether there be any real Excellency in 
the particular Forms ves call regular to the 
Eye of a ſupreme Intelligence is not ſo 
ealy to deter nine; tho' was I to declare 
ſor either fide of the Queſtion, I ſhould 
rather do it for the ne gave. Thus much 
however is very certain, that the Conſtitu- 
tion of Nature is every way as much ac- 
commodated to the Entertainment of our 
rnternal Senjs of Beauty, as it has been 
ſhewn under a former Article to be to that 
of our 07.4; nary Senjes, The Univerſe, as 
its very Name imports in the Language o 
the 
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the Antients, is a $S; yitem of Beauty, Regu- 
lar ity, and 0 der * But the Plcaſurcs or 
Imagination are of a much wider extent 
than the real Compaſs of external Nature; 
for having once received the Ideas of 
Beauty and Proportion from ihe ſcveral 
Objeds of immediate Senſe, it finds with- 
in itfelf a Power of jalarging, compound- 
ing, and altering them at plcaſure to any 
aſſignable Degree, and of figuring to itſelt 
new Combinations and Forms of beautiful 
Objects, to be as fo many Models of Prac- 
tice in the different Branches of Art, which 
not only adminiſter freſh Acceſſions of 
Delight to the Imagination of the Curious, 
but alio contribute much to the better Ac- 
commodation, or Imbelliſhment of human 
Life. And here again, Philemon, as if 
Providence could never enough manileſt 
its kind Intentions for our Hoppinets, it 
has not only form'd an intire Univer 
with reference to our Taſte of Beauty, and 
put us into a capacity of multirlxixg the 
Sources of this Pleaſure to ourſelves by 
numberleſs artifcial Combinarions, and 
Models of our own Invention; bit more— 
over, by a ſtill more complicaicd Benevo- 


* So Pliny tells us in his ſecond Book of Natural 
Hiſtory, chap. 4. Equidem & confenſu gentium mo- 
veot, nam quem x7t.0 Grec, nomine orna e 
appellaverunt, eum nos, a periecta abſolutaque 8 - 
gantid, nondum. : ey Re 
K 2 lence, 
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tence, has ſuperadded to tlie ſeveral Objects 
of original Beauty, necetlarily agreable to 
us in their own Nature, a power of be- 
coming yet farther / by after Deſcription ; 
and made the apt Repreſentations of pleaſing 
Forms a diſtines Ground of Entertain- 
ment from the Pleaſure of the Forms 
themſelves. "Tis to this we owe much 
of the Entertainment of Poetry, Painting, 


55, oth Statuary, and other deſcriptive 
Arts 


"Tis very remarkable, (ſaid I) that this 
comparative Þauty from the Aptneſs of 
Deſcription is no ſinall Foundation of Plea- 
ſure to the Imagination, even where the 
Objects deſcribed are rather d:/agreable, or 
ven Zerrible, in themſelves, Thus parti- 

cular Deformities either of Perſon, or in 
5 Objects; the decrepit Figure of Old 
Age, rude Rocks, Mountains, Precipices, 
Tempeſts, may by a good Repreſentation 
be turn'd into very conſiderable Beauties in 
Fainting, however otherwiſe in their Re 
olities. And no one, I believe, ever rea 4 
Virgi!'s Detcripuon of #Encas's Deſcent 
to Hell without a very {enfible Delight, 
tho' the ſcveral Scenes he was to paſs thro” 
in his Paſſage thither were conſidered by 
His Cendutreſs as fo full of Horror, that 
the would not permit him to ingage in the 


* Fitch, Inq. Sect. 4. 
Unpa-— 
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unparallel'd Enterprize, till ſhe had given 


him this very ſeaſonable piece of Caution 
along with him——— 


Tuque invade viam, vagiadgue eripe ferrum ; 
Nunc ani mis opus, Mnea, nunc pectore firmo*. 


Tho' it muſt at the ſame time be owned, 
the Pleaſure is ſtill greater, when we attend 
him to the 


Locos lætos, & amæna vireta 
Fortunatortim nemorum, ſedeſque beatas . 


Becauſe there the Objects Fhemſelves are no 
leſs agreable to the Imagination, than the 
Poet's ſingular Happineſs in repreſenting 
them. The Spe&ator, I remember, has 
the ſame Obſervation of our own divine 
Countryman Milton; *© that his Deſcrip- 
ce tions of Hell and of Paradiſe are both, 
te perhaps, equally perfect in their kind 
*« but in one the Brimſtone and Sulphur 
« are leſs refreſhing to the Fancy, than 
« the Beds of Flowers, and Wilderneſs of 
« Syycets in the other ||. 


How inlarged and amiable an Jdea (in- 
terpoſed Hortenſius) does this give us of 
the beneficent Contrivance of the Author 


* /Eneid. Lib. VI. 260. 

+ Ibid. 638. 

Vol. VI. No. 418. The intire Eſſay on the Plea- 
ſures of the Imagination is well worth peruſing upon 
this Subject. 

of 
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of our Faculties ? that in the Syſtem of the 
Univerſe he ſhould have obſerved the ſame 
Rule which we ourſelves do in regard to out 
own perſonal Syſtem : having given, as an 
inſpired Writer has it, more abundant Ho- 
aour to that part which lacked? inſomuch 
that even thoſe Objects in Nature, which 
oe think to be leſs beautiful, uon theſe are 
beſtowed an adventitious kind of Beauty, 
and its uncomely Parts have thus a relative 


Comelinefs *. 


BUT is not this after all (obſerved I) as 
much 2s can be faid, according to your 
Hypotheſis, of the moſt confeſſedly beau- 
tiful Objects in Nature? for you ſeemed 
unwilling, I remember, to admit of any 
ſuch thing as abſolute intrinſic Beauty; and 
were for reſolving all into a certain arbitrary 
Accommodaticn of things to our particular 
manner of Conception : ſo that what I 
have ſometimes heard remarked of a par- 
ticular Species of Beauty, that of Face, or 
Perſon, is as true, I perceive, of every o- 
ther kind of it; and our Men of Gallantry 
are better Philoſophers, than they them- 
ſelves are gencrally aware cf, when in de- 
fence of ſome ſingular Paſſion they tell us, 
that © all Beauty is Fancy.” But ſurely, 
Hortenſius, this cannot be the Truth of the 
Caſe ; that there ſhould be no icttled Cri- 


* 1 Cor. 12. 22, 24. 
terion- 
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terion of Beauty, Order, Proportion, in 
the Nature of things them ſelves, indepen- 
dently of ſome ſſecial Appointment, Who 
can imagine, that a rude Heap of Stones 
confuſedly thrown together ſhould, to the 
Eye of any Being, appear equally beauti- 
ful with a tine piece of Building, the Pro- 
portions of the moſt regular Archztec- 
ture? 7 


THis is a mere Prejudice of our Ima- 
ination, (returned Hortenjius.) Can yon 
ſeparate all Thoughts of Ve from the par- 
ticular Models of Architecture, which you 
call beautiful? or 1s not this latter Con- 
ception a Conſequence of the former, in 
ſome ſecret Method of Aſſociation? 


By no means, (ſaid I) as I apprehend. 
How often do we commend an Object as 
beautiful, where Uſe is quite out of the 
queſtion? where there is not any Appea- 
rance of this kind to determine our Appro- 
ation ? 


NoR any Compariſon (replied he) made 
with tome other Object or like Beauty, that 
is confeſſedly uſeful? | 


I think not, (ſaid I) at leaſt J have often 
done ſo, without being aware of any ſuch 


| Compariſon, 


PERHAaes 
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PERHAPs ſo, (returned Hortenſius.) 
But this is not the only Inſtance, in which 
Compariſons are formed by the Mind 
without any 7mmediate Attention to its 
own Act in doing ſo. What think you, 
Philemon, of that Propenſity we all natu- 
rally have to run to the Aſſiſtance of Peo- 
ple in any ſudden and immediate Circum- 
ſtance of Danger or Diſtreſs? Could you 
ſee a Man accidentally falling into the Fire, 
or down a Precipice, in danger of Drown- 
ing, Suocation, Strangling, or the like, 
and not mechanically indeavor to reſcue 
him? And yet, perhaps, this piece of ne- 
ceſſary Compaſſion may be only a more 
diſguiſed Inſtance of Self-Love grounded 
upon a ſudden, and therefore unobſerved 
Subſtitution of ovr/efves into his Place and 
Circumſtances. Tis the Quickneſs of the 
Tranſition in ſuch Caſes that makes us 
overlook it. And hence probably ſeveral 
other acquired Propenſities in our Nature 
cither to perform certain Actions, or to re- 
lich certain Objects, without a formal As- 
ention to the preciſe Reaſons of either, 
have been diſtingaiſhed by the name of 
injiinfts, whereas in truth they are only 
Habits, Tho at the fame time it muſt 
be acknowledged, that they have all the 
Uſe and Force of ſo many ſcveral Inſtincts ; 
and therefore the particular Facts _ 

ariſe 
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ariſe out of them are not affected by any 
difference in accounting for the Original 
of the things themſelves. May not this 
explain in ſome meaſure your approving 
certain Objects as beautiful, where you 
can ſee no Uſe; namely, from ſome un- 
obſerved Compariſon with Vie regular 
Forms, which are experienced to have a 
very manifeſt one? For indeed, Philemon, 
to talk of ab/ſtraf Order and Profortion 
is to me very unintelligible Language. As 
far as Order and Proportion are real Qra- 
lilics of Bodies, and not arbitrary Mie A- 
cations of our Senſe, they belong equally 
to all poſlible Combinations of Mattcr. 
For the moſt deformed irregular Objects 
have a certain Order and Relation of their 
Parts to one another, as well as the mott 
beautiful and uniform ones. Let a heap 
of Stones be thrown together never ſo con- 
fajedly as to our Apprehenſion, there v. 0 
yet, as an ingenious Writer expreſles 1 it 

« be as real a Proportion in their Sizes 
“ and Diſtances, as if they had been 
„ ranged by the niceſt hand;” and the 
Reaſon why they appear confuſed to us is 
not becauſe they want Order and Propor- 
tion in themſelves, but becauſe they have 
not that particular Order and pon 
of Parts that is accommodated to our pa 


* Author of a Pamphlet, intitled, Divine Benevo- 
Jence, in 1731, printed for 7. Ven, p. 40. 
L ticular 
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ticular manner of Conception. Tis not 
Order and Proportion as ſich that conſti- 
tutes Beauty; for then all Objects that 
may be compared as to Situation and uan- 
tity muſt be beautiful; and there could be 
no ſuch thing as Deformity in the World, 
We are indeed apt to pronounce of certain 
diſagreable Objects, that they want Order 
and ] Proportion 3 but the xpreſſion is juſt 
as Improper, as the fore-mention'd Author 
obſerves, as when we ſay a Body is Hape- 
leſs, which appears to us H ſbated *. If 
you was to invert the Poſition of the beſt- 
proportioned Door-Caſe, and make its 
Perpendicular its Baſe, would it not ap- 

ear extremely awkard and unnatural ? 
Now v-hat is it that is here changed, but its 
particular Relation to the human Stature ? 
the ſame Number of Parts, and the ſame 
Order and Proportion of one of its Di- 
menſions to the other, ſubſiſts as before; 
Upright and Parallel are mere Prejudices of 
our Senſe. The only thing that is really 
affected by this Alteration 1s its / or Con- 
vemnence; and yet When it lofes this it is 
no longer beautiful: a Circumſtance that 
ſcems to make Beauty and Uſefulneſs more 

zearly allied to cach other, than you are 
willing to allow, And, to ſay the truth, 
Philemon, I am of link this way of 
Rea foning holds equally good of the ſe- 

2 Div. Ben. p. 77. 
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veral Forms of Beauty in Nature, as in 
the Combinations of At. The wiſe Ar- 
chitect of the Univerſe has framed every 
part of it with exquitite Contrivance to 
promote the genera al good of the whole. 
The Conſigurations of the heavenly Bo- 
dies, their Order, Magnitudes, Diſtances, 
Revolutions, are all of them accommodated 
to their reſpective Uies in the Creation, 
The Structure of Plants, Trees, Animal 
Bodics, c. is ſuch as their ieveral Na- 
tures require it ſhould be. Were we let 
into the whole Secret and Occonomy 
of Nature, we ſhould find none of them 
could be altered but for the worſe. Orr 
Reaſon, and our Intereſt, from a general 
View of the Caſe, would approve their 
preſent Corflitution, tho we had no Senje 
of Beauty in any particular Mcchanitm 
more than another. And yet ſuch is the 
Abundance of Divine Goodneis, that not 
ſatisfied, as 1t were, to have formed things 
for the % in a rational Eſtimate, it has 
given them a ſupernumerary Recommen- 
dation to us from a Principle of Beauty ; 
and made the Contemplation of ſuch F orms, 
rders, and Dipoſigons of Bodies, as 
would moſt approve themſelves to our Rea- 
ſon as uſeful, an inuncdiate Source of Plea— 
ſure to our Imagination as beautiful. For 
this I take to be the real State of the Cale ; 
and it is an effectual Anſwer to thoſe who 
L 2 tell 
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tell us, that upon Suppoſition there is no 
intrinſic Beauty in the Nature of Things 
themſelves, but all is matter of arbitrary 
Appointment, the Profuſion of Art and 
Skill obſervable in the Mechaniſm of the 
Univerſe is a mere Waſte of Workmanſhtp ; 
and a Chaos would have anſwered the Cre- 
ator's Purpoſe as well as a regular Syſtem * : 
a Notion that can never be maintained, 
"till it can be proved that a// Conſtitutions 
of Things are as indifferent in reſpect of 
their Uſes and Applications, as I have been 
indeavoring to ſhew they are, in reſpect 
of the particular Conſideration of their 
Beauty. 


BuT will not this way of Reaſoning, 
(ſaid I) Hortenſius, lead us to ſome very 
odd Conclufions ? particularly, if there be 
no Reality in Beauty, and nothing can 
appear to the divine Mind otherwiſe than 


ac really is in itſelf, will not this ſeem to 


cait a ſhade upon the univerſal Syſtem in 
the Eye of its own Maker? Shall then the 
lovely Face of Nature, ſo liberal of its 
Charms to the human Senſe, appear not- 
withſtanding to its Author, the only un- 
erring Fudge of it, without Form or Come- 
lineſs + ? A ſhocking Reflexion this on 
that Divine Geometrician, as an ancient 


* Divine Rectitude, by Mr. Bag y, p. 16. 


+ 1fazal 53. 2. 
Author 
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Author calls him, who has ever been con- 
ſidered by the wiſe and thoughtful of all 
Ages, as eſtabliſhing tlie Univerſe in Nem- 
ber, Weight, and Meaſure; and who tells 
us of himſelf, by a more authentic De- 
claration, that upon a deliberate Review 
of the Works of his Hands, newly gone 
out of them, he found reaſon to pronounce 
of every thing he had made, that it was 
very good *, And indeed I have always 
been uſed to conceive of the Beauty, Or- 
der, and Regularity of external Nature, as 
the Production of thoſe perfect Models of 
Beauty, Proportion, and Symmetry into 
actual Exiſtence, which before ſubſiſted in 
the divine Ideas from all Eternity. But 
you, it ſeems, will neither allow them to 
ſubſiſt there, nor any where elſe, but in 
the deluded Apprehenſions of weak Mor- 
tals. 


May I ever be thus agreably deceived, 
(reſumed Hortenſius !) and with Gratitude, 
inſtead of repining, ſubmit to a Deluſion 
of ſo great Conſequence to my Happineſs ! 
For what is Happineſs, Philemon, but 
Idea? and if imbracing a Cloud can give 
me equal Satisfafion, need I complain of 
its being /ub/tituted in the room of the 
Deen of Heaven? But to come more 
directly to the Point : You are concerned, 

* Geneſis 1, 31, 

it 
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it ſeems, that the Works of the Deity 
ſhould appear to him without that parti 
cular Relation we call Beauty. But do 
they not likewiſe appear to him without 
the relation of Deformity ? and does not 
that in ſome meaſure ſatisfy you? Should 
I tell any of the Vulgar, that there is no 
ſuch thing as Color to the divine Appre- 
henſion, would not their Prejudices ariſe 
ſtrong againſt the Truth of this Aſſertion? 
and yet you and I are perſuaded of this, 
and think it no Diminution of the divine 
Happineſs, however the contrary may be 
an Improvement of our 7w7. Do but con- 
ſider Beauty, as you are uſed to do Color, 
Philemon, and you will be as little con- 
cerned to defend the Reality of one, with 
regard to the Deity, as you are of the 


other *. 


BuT not to urge you with leſs impor- 
tant Objections, (replied I) Hortenſius, I 


have one which ſtrikes deep at your main 


Principle, taken from Fact; namely, that 
the Conſtitution of Things is itſelf ich as 
plainly ſpeaks the Deity to have had a re- 
gard to the greater Order and Harmon 
of the World, as a di/tinf? End from the 
Happineſs of its Inhabitants. What elle, 
as a very ingenious Writer upon this Sub- 
ject reaſons, means that Scale and Subor- 


* Div. Ben. p. 45. Prat: 
nation. 
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dination of Beings eſtabliſhed in the Uni- 
verſe, © aſcending from inanimate and 
* {ſtupid Matter to Human-Kind, and 
* reaching beyond it higher and farther 
e than our Faculties are able to follow 
them *?” A more nearly equal State of 
their Powers and Perfections would have 
been more conducive to their common 
Happineſs, but would at the fame time 
have deſtroyed that Order and Regularity 
which prevails in the preſent Syſtem ; an 
End too /acred for the Deity to break in 
upon for any other Conſiderations + ! Had 
Happineſs been the only Deſign of the 
Creator, whence that mighty Difference 
to be obſerved in the Capacities and In- 
joyments of the ſeveral Ranks of ſenſitive 
Beings? why were they not all placed in 
the h:ghe/t Degree of Perfection? why not 
all intelligent? why not indued with the 
Powers and Faculties of Angels? but the 
eternal Laws of Order and Proportion 
forbid ſuch an wxvaried Diſpoſition of 
Things ||. | 


T1n1s (returned Hortenſius) would be 
an inſuperable Difficulty indeed, were it 
but built upon any ſolid Foundation in 
point of Fact: but what if the quite 


* Div, Rect. p. 13. 

+ Div. Ret. 22. 

Div. Rect. p. 15, 22, 23. 
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contrary be true? What if the /ame Conſti- 


tution and Oeconomy of things that makes 
them thus beautiful and regular to our I- 
magination, be at the ſame time calculated 
to ſerve the Purpoſes of the greateſt poſ- 
ſible Happineſs upon the whole? How do 
you know but the higheſt Order of intel- 
ligent and happy Beings may in the pre- 
ſent Syſtem be as full, as the Nature and 
Circumſtances of ſch Beings can admit of? 
Would you then have no inferior Degrees 
of Happineſs communicated to other Claſſes 
of Beings, becauſe a farther Communica- 
tion of that which is moſt perfect is alto- 
gether impracticable ? Surely this would 
be to break in as much upon the Happi- 
weis of the Univerie, as it can be ſuppoſed 
to be upon its Order and Regularity. Se- 
riouſty, Philemem, J am fo far from think- 
ing the Scale of Pcings you mention an 
Cjefiom to the Crcator's Goodneſs, that 
to me it appears to be the nobleſt Diſplay 
and Confirmation of it; inaſmuch as it 
ſeems probable the Sum total of Happineſs 
is much greater in this Conſtitution of 
things, than it could have been in any 
other *: eſpecially if this very Circum- 

ſtance 


* "This Notion is well explained and deſended by 
the learned and thoughtful Archbithop Kg, in his 
Treatife of the Origin of Evil; and his Reaſonings 
upon this Subject have been ſtill farther inforced by 
M115 very ingemous Tranſiatcr 5 who in this, as, I think, 
| in 
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ſtance of a regular Subordination in the 
Univerſe, at the ſame time that in the na- 
ture of the thing itſelf it is productive of 
more general Happineſs, be likewiſe calcu- 
lated to give Pleaſure in its Contemplation 
from a Senſe of Beauty to other parts of the 
rational Creation, as we experience it to do 
to ourſelves in particular; a Notion which I 
do not think improbable : however, it muſt 
be owned, the Conſtitution of our Senſe 
of Beauty may ſeem to have been in many 
reſpects more peculiarly accommodated to 


in many other Inſtances, has greatly improved upon 
an excellent Original. See Cliap. 3, 4, 5. Subſect. 5. 
with the Notes; from which I will take the liberty 
of tranſcribing the following Paſſage From the 
*« foregoing Obſervation, that there is no manner of 
* Chaſm or Heid, no Link deficient in this great Chain 
of Beings, and the reaſon of it, it will appear ex- 
« tremely probable alſo, that every diſtinct Order, 
56 every Claſs, or Species of them, is as full as the 
Nature of it would admit, and God ſaw proper. 
There are perhaps ſo many in each Claſs as could 
« exiſt tegether without ſome Inconvenience or Inca ſi- 
& neſs to each other, This is eaſily conceivable in 
“ Mankind, and may be in ſuperior Beings ; tho? for 
% want of an exact Knowledge of their ſeveral Na- 
& tures and Orders, we cannot apprehend the man- 
« ner of it, or conceive how they affect one another; 
* only this we are ſure of, that neither the Species, 
& nor the Individuals in each Species, can paſſibly be 
« infinite; and that nothing but an Vnpaſſibility in 
cc the nature of the thing, or ſome greater /nconve- 
6 nience, can reſtrain the Exerciſe of the Power of 
« God ; or hinder him from producing ſtill more and 
&* more Beings capable of Felicity.” LZaw's Tranſlat. 
P. 95. Note 35. at the * 
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Creatures of our particular Make and Cir- 
cumſtances, Thus the Manner of know- 
ing by general Theorems, and of operat- 
ing by general Principles, or Cauſes, as 
tis well obierved by Mr. Hutcheſon, as far 
as we can attain it, muſt be moſt ſuitable 
to Beings of limited Underſtanding, and 
Powers of Action; the one preventing 
i1.traction to their Minds by a Multipli- 
city of particular Propoſitions, and the o- 
ther Toil and Wearineſs to their active 
Faculties from a Variety of ſeparate Ap- 
plications *. Now 'tis obvious that our 
Scnie of Brouty coincides intirely with what 
a rational Conviction of Intereſt would re- 
commend to our Choice in both theſe In- 
ſtances, Again, the Comprehenſion of re- 
gular and uniform Objects is much eaſier than 
of irregular ones; inaſmuch as here a Know- 
ledye of one or two parts leads us into that 
of the whole; whereas the Ideas of con- 
fuſcd Heaps, and diſuniform Combinations 
are neither aſcertained to the Imagination, 
nor retained in the Memory, without 
conſiderable Dzfficulty T. And yet here 
likewiſe a Senſe of Beauty comes in, and 
determines us in favour of Uniformity, 


Regularity, and Order in the Diſpoſition 


* Hitch. Inq, P. 98. 
+ Huch. p. 99. : 
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of Objects previoully to all Reaſons of Con- 


venience *. 


IT may be obſerved here, that however 
it muſt be acknowledged that none of theſe 
Reaſons have any Force as to the ſupreme 
Being himſelf, fince all ways of knowing 


are 


* The Meaning here is, that from an actual Ex- 
perience of the Benefits of Order, Uniformity, Re- 
gularity, in many particular Inſtances, we are led to 
place a kind of Value in regular Objects as ſuch, in 
the way of Habit and Aſſociation. For that this is 
the very truth of the Caſe in natural Objects we may 
reaſonably conclude from the Analogy of artificial 
ones; in which it is very evident that Beauty is no- 
thing elſe but experienced Uſefulneſs. Many of the 
Ornaments in the different Orders of Architecture were 
at firſt only very ſimple Contrivances for the conve- 
nient Adjuſtment of Beams, Rafters, Props, and o- 
ther neceſſary Materials in building ; as may be ſeen 
in Vitruvius, and other Writers of Architecture: by 
degrees Uſe came to be converted into Beauty, an 
indecd the latter ſeems now wholly to ingroſ he Paſ- 
ſion of the Yirtuo/r, as it were for its own fake, Thus 
the Corona or Corniſh particularly was at firſt oniy an 
Invention to keep off Wet from the Sides of Walls, r 
Bodies of Pillars; and yet we ſee it is now eſtablit:d 
into an Ornament ſed projeftura Coronarum rejiciet 
extra perpendiculum ſtillas, & ca ratione Srvaverit 
integras lateritiorum parietum ſtructuras. Vitruvii de 
ArchiteQura Lib. 2. Cap. 8. So again the Pro- 
portions between the Baſes of Pillars and their Heights 
were at firſt adjuſted from that of the Foot to the in- 
tire Stature in the human Body. Cum voluiſſent co- 
lumnas collocare (ſays Vitruvius) ſpeaking of the firſt 
Inſtitution of the Doric Pillar, non habentes ſymme- 
trias earum, & quærentes quibus rationibus efficcre 


poſſent, uti & ad onus ferendum eſſent idoneæ, & in 
M 2 aſpectu 
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are cqually ca to an infinite Comprehen- 
ſion, and all ways of acting to infinite 
Power; nevertheleſs, he having determined 
for the Reaſons already mentioned to con- 
ſtitute our Senſe of Beauty ſuch as in fact 
it is, an Accommodation of external Nature 
to it is what might reaſonably be expected 

from 


aſpectu probatam haberent venu/latem (a manifeſt 
Conſequence his of the ether) dimenſi ſunt virilis pedis 
veſtigium, & cum inveniſſent pedem ſextam partem 
eſſe altitudinis in homine, ita in columnam tranſtule- 
runt. The Proportions of the Ionic and Corinthian 
Pillar were adjuſted much upon the ſame Principle. 
Vitruv. Lib. 4. Cap. 1. de Gen. Columnarum. And 
in another Place he tells us, that all Proportion in 
Building is relative to that of the human Figure. Non 
poteſt ædes ulla ine ſymmetria atque proportione ratio- 
nem habere compoſitionis, niſi uti ad hominis bene fi- 
gurati membrorum habuerit exactam rationem. Lib 3. 
Cap. 1. And indeed that the Ancients were wholly 
governed by the Views of the greateſt Uſe or Con- 


veniency, when they, omnia certa proprietate, & A 


veris naturæ deductis moribus, traduxerunt in operum 
perfectiones, (/Vitruv. Lib. 4. Cap. 2.) appears from 
hence, that later Architects have in vain attempted 
to refine upon their Models, or to introduce any new 
Orders of Building. The late Frenc, King, we know, 
was very deſirous to have had the Reputation of bring- 
ing ſome new Order into uſe; but it was found im- 
practicable without manifeſt Inconvenience,—I may 
here juſt note by the way, that what has been ſaid of 
natural Beauty, that it is all relative to ſome Uſe, is 
as true of moral, or the Beauty of Actions. Some 
Scheme of Action there is which anſwers all the Pur- 
poſes of ſuch a Creature as Man; which accompliſhes 
every Point he can be ſuppoſed to aim at. This is 
what is called moral Virtue, and it is the Duty of eve 
Man, becauſe it is his true Interęſt upon the whole, to 
act 


„ 

trom his Goodneſs *. Accordingly we 
find the Univerſe has been a perpetual 
Source of Delight and Entertainment to 
the Imaginations of the Curious in all Ages, 


act in Conformity to this Rule of Life and Conduct, 
eſtabliſhed in the neceſſary Relations and Habitudes 
of things. The Senſe of Beauty in Actions is nothing 
elſe but their apprehended Subſerviency to this great 
End; which, according as it is t or otherwiſe, con- 
ſtitutes (as the Senſe of external Beauty does likewiſe 
in natural Objects) a true or a falſe Taſte of Life. 
This accounts for the many etherwiſe unaccountable 
Perverſions both of the internal and moral Senſe ob- 
ſervable in Fact and Experience; as it likewiſe points 
out the true Remedy for them, namely to conſider 
impartially the real Nature and Conſequences of 
Things, to inlarge the View of the Mind, to take in 
many more Particulars into the Account, and by that 
means correct the vicious Reliſh or Gothic Taſte, 
Thoſe who cannot give up the favorite Terms of 
abſtract Beauty, and abſtratt Fitneſs, may poſſibly 
have leſs Prejudice to this way of thinking, when 
they are pleaſed to obſerve, that what wy call beau- 
tiful, or fit, and the like, that I only deſire leave to 
call uſeful, or convenient; we mean the very fame 
things, and differ only in Expreſſion : a Circuniſtance 
I chuſe to mention, in regard to the many excellent 
Writers who have ſeemed to oppoſe the intereſted 
Scheme of Morality. I have as great a Contempt for 
what is commonly underſtood by Selfi/hneſs, as they can 
poſſibly have; and I am leſs inclined to differ from 
them, becauſe, I take it, it is the Exceſs of their Gene- 
roſity alone that, to a Apprehenſion, miſleads them; 
this having been the Error, if ſuch it is, of ſome of the 
moſt valuable Perſons in the World of Letters; as no 
one can doubt, who conſiders that Dr. Clarke, Mr. 
Maollaſton, Mr. Hutcheſon, Mr. Balguy, and others of 
great Merit have declared for this Opinion, 
* See Huich, Inq. P-. 102, 


'That 
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That admirably {mple kind of Mechaniſm, 
by which are brought about ſome of the 
moſt conſiderable Effects in Nature is ex- 
quiſitely adapted to our Taſte of Beauty 
in Unformity amidſt Variety, Such are 
the Principles of Gravitation, of Heat, of 
Elaſticity ; the ſeveral Operations of which, 
beſides their numberleſs good Uſes in the 
Creation, have moreover a peculiar rela- 
tion of Accommodation to the human 
Mind, from their obſerved Agreement in 
one general Cauſe of their Production. 
The obvious Face of the World, Phile- 
mon, is beautiful and regular; the Forms 
of the heavenly Bodies, their Diſpoſition 
in an imaginary concave Sphere, their Pe- 
riods, and Revolutions in equal Times; the 
Returns of Day and Night, Seed- time and 
Harveſt, Summer and Winter; the Ar- 
rangements of natural Objects; the gra- 
dual Riſing of Hills, their extended Ranges 
with regularly interſperſed Valleys; the 
beautiful Level and poliſhed Surface of 
Rivers; the uniform Majeſty of the Ocean; 
the ſimilar Structure and Configuration of 
the parts of Flowers, Plants, Trees, and 
above all of animal Bodies, are Inſtances 
of a governing Order in Nature equally no- 
torious and agreable. But this beautiful 
Simplicity, Regularity, and Order in the 
Conſtitution of things is not intended merely 
to indulge us in the /azy Pleaſure of Con- 

templation, 


( 87 ) 


templation, but to ſuggeſt to us many uſe- 
ful Principles of Action and Imployment. 
The ſeveral kinds of natural Forces above- 
mentioned by a dexterous Application are 
made ſubſervient to various good Purpoſes in 
the Accommodation of Life *. To them we 
are indebted for the Coheſion of the ſeveral 
Parts of artificial Compoſitions of Bodies ; 
for the Theory and Application of the me- 
chanic Powers ; for many uſeful Operations 
in Chymiſtry, Phyſic, Surgery; the ſeveral 
Engines imployed in the raiſing, project- 
ing, or drawing off Water and other 
Fluids; the Invention of Clock-work, and 
the different Uſes of Springs; with ſeveral 
other Particulars too numerous to be here 


* It is to be obſerved here, as I find it well repre- 
fented by Mr. Campbell, that we do not in ſuch Ap- 
plications create to ourſelves any new Powers or Fa- 
culties, which we had not before from the Author of 
our Being; nor do we furniſh external Objects with 
other Qualities, than what they have from the firit 
Cauſe of all things. And where is the Crime of m 
collecting and diſpoſing particular things together, ſo 
as to gratify my Mind with greater Variety of plea- 
ſing Perceptions than can be had in common thro? the 
World? All theſe things arc fitted and appointed by 
the Author of Nature to entertain me with ſuch Gra- 
tifications: and, I hope, there is no Guilt in exerting 
my natural Powers, and making uſe of my own La- 
bour, Skill, and Induſtry, in procuring for myſelf 
thoſe Pleaſures which I have a natural Taſte to injoy ; 
or in applying things to thoſe Purpoſes, to which, 
not ſinful Man, but the Deity himſelf has ſo wel! 


adapted them. APETH-AOT IA, p. III, 112, 
diſtinctly 
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diſtinctly inſiſted on . Our Taſte of 
Beauty in the Order and Regularity of na- 
tural Objects is the Foundation of all that 


Pleafure we receive from the more elegant 
Devices of Art; ſuch as Architecture, Mu- 


fic, Ser Painting, Statuary; to 


which we may add likewiſe the Pleaſures 
of Dreſs, Equipage, Attendants, Furn- 
ture. Without ſome or other of which 
Purſuits, Life would want many of thoſe 
Conveniences, and moſt of thoſe Amuſe- 
ments, for which alone it is chiefly valu- 
able, in the Opinion of ſuch as would be 
eſteemed to have the trueſt Reliſh of it. 
Strike off the artificial Improvements of 
Life, and you teave littte or no Advantage 
in a great Fortune above a very ſmall one. 
The Beauties of Nature lie open to all in 
common: the ſubſtantial part of all ſen- 
ſul Gratifications is attainable by a very 
moderate ſhare of Wealth and Power : 
nay, even Scarcity often recommends theſe 
things to us much more than Abundance. 
Would we reſine upon the common Satit- 
factions of Lite, and ſtrike out into a 


* The Appointment of general Principles in Na- 
ture is farther uſeful in a higher, a moral Account. 
For were there no general Laws eſtabliſhed, © there 
*© could be no Prudence or Deſign in Men, no ra- 
tional Expectation of Effects from Cauſes, no 
* Schemes of Action projected, nor any regular 
© Execution,” Hutch, Inq. p. 103. 

more 
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more varied Scene of Injoyments than lie 
within the Reach of the Vulgar, we muſt 
call in the Improvements of Fancy, as 
what alone can compais this Point for us, 
Accordingly, if we look abroad into the 
World, and reflect a little what it is that 
ſo attracts our Eyes and our Envy in the 
higher Scations of Life, ſhall we not find 
it to be only the ſuperior Capacity they 
give to People of more diſtinguiſh'd Rank 
for injoying the ſeveral Pleaſures of De- 
cency, Regularity, Beauty? Why elſe is 
the Pride and Magnificence of a Palace 
preferred to the Humility of a plain and 
cleanly Cottage? a Piece of Painting to 
an ordinary Signu-Peſt? a Suit of Em- 
broidery to a Covering of Frize? a Service 
of Plate to a Set of earthen Diſhes ? a nu- 
merous Attendance to a Table, or a Dumb- 
Waiter ? a Concert of Mujic to a Company 
of ruſtic Scrapers? an Opera to a Village- 
Wake? If you ſay that Confiderations of 
Property determine our Choice here, I an- 
ſwer, Property alone cannot do it ; for then 
a Miſer would be thought equally happy 
with a Man of the mot accompliſhed Taille. 
It muſt be Property applyed to ſome- 
thing we eſteem Happineſs, Even the 
Mijer himſelf, tho' at preſent by a ſtrange 
Infatuation in the Paſſion of Avarice his 
Thoughts look no farther than Poſſeſſion, 
commenced ſuch probably at firſt from a 

N Proſpect 
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Proſpect of Happineſs, *Twas the Appre- 
henſion of Want, that is, of not having the 
Means of injcying Lite in his power, that 
ingaged him in this /av:ng Regimen: unleſs 
we may ſuppoſe that even ye? he has an eye 
to the making a Family, as tis call'd ; that 
is, laying a Foundation for others to taſte 
thoſe very Pleaſures of Order, Regularity, 
Beauty, from which the Wretch himſelf is 
eternally precluded from a cheriſhed Horror 
of Expence *. 


WHETHER this be any part of his In- 
tention or not I cannot tell, (interpoſed I) 
but it certainly often ſucceeds fo in Fact. 
Profuſion in the ſubſequent Generation is 
generally a fort of Retribution to the Public 
for the Miſchiefs of Avarice in the precedent 
one. I remember Mr. Pope in his Epiſtle 
to my Lord Bathurſt has given this Thought 
a very beautiful Dreſs in the following 


Riches, like Inſects, when conceal d they lie, 
Wait but for Wings, and, in their Seaſon, 


F | 
Who fees pale Mammon pine amidſt bis 
Store, 
Sees but a backward Steward for the Poor; 


dee this Subject well treated in Hutch, Ing. Sect. 8. 
P. 93 &C, 


X Th / s 
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This Year a Reſervoir, to keep, and ſpare; 
The next, a Fountain ſpouting thro bis Heir®, 


But after all, (continued I) Hortenſius, if 
Self-Denial be ſo neceſſary a Token of 
Virtue as 'tis ſometimes repreſented, who 
knows but the Miſer, as deteſtable a part 
as he is generally eſteemed to act, may 
yet have a fort of Claim to the Character 
of the moſt conſummate Virtue? a ſtrange 
Paradox this! But yet it is certain he 
practiſes as high a Degree of Abſtinence 
from all the Comforts of Life, as the moſt 
mortified Aſcetic can pretend to. He fa- 
crifices his a/l, Hortenfius, and can the 
other boaſt of doing more? nay, in one re- 
ſpect, he is even the greateſt Rigori/t of the 
two; for he ſacrifices at leaſt one Pleaſure 
more than the Aſcetic himſelf does; the 
Pleaſure, I mean, of Liberality. 


As far as Intention is concerned (faid 
Hortenſius) 1 am of opinion he may do ſo. 
Nevertheleſs, Philemon, the Conſequences 
both of the Miſer, and the Aſcetic-Paſ- 
/ion, are nearly the fame ; both theſe ſorts 
of People may be ſaid 79 leave their Wealth 
to others +, and give up their own Right in 
their Poſſeſſions, that ſomebody elſe may 
be the better for them. How different are 


* Epiſt, of the Uſe of Riches, I. 170, 
t Pialm 49. 10. | 
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the Cauſes that may thus bring about the 
fame Effects? No one is apt to ſuſpect a 
Mijer of Liberality, or an Aſcetic of Cove- 
touſneſs; and yet they both act the very 
ſame part in Life, tho' upon quite con- 
trary Principles; they both deny themſelves 
in the very ſame Inſtances. To ſuffer 
Want thro' the Fear of Want, which is 
the Caſe of the former, is, it may be, the 
more fagrant Abſurdity ; but to imbrace 
it voluntarily, and for its own ſake, as does 
the latter, is ſurely no inconſiderable one; 
eſpecially in a Conſtitution of things, as 
has been ſhewn, no ways favourable to 


ſuch an auſtere Sentiment of religious Per- 
fection. 


3 would you carry this Notion ſo 
(ſaid I) Hortenſius, as abſolutely to 

2 the forward Zeal of thoſe mor- 
tied Pietiſts, who taking the evangelical 
Precept of /ell:ng all we have, and giving 
to the Poor *, in a ſtrictly literal Senſe, 
imbrace the Severities of voluntary Poverty, 
as if it was as formally impoſſible, as it is 
ſomewhere by a ſtrong proverbial Expreſ- 
ſion in Scripture declared to be extremely 
difficult, in certain Circumſtances, for 4 


rich Man to enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven 2? 


* Mat. 19. 21, compare with Mark 10, 21. 
7 Sec as before. 
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 InpEED, (ſaid he) Philemon, T would. 
There cannot be a greater Injury to the 
Honour of the facred Writings than to ſup- 
poſe them capable of an Interpretation, in 
any particular Paſſage, ſo repugnant ta 
Common Senſe, no leis than to the general 


Tenor of thoſe very Writings themſelves. 


Bur may not this, and other like 
Places of Scripture (I interrupted) be un- 
derſtood as certain Counſels of eminent Per- 
fection to ſome People, no ways obligatory 
as matter of //rif Duty upon all? I think 
I have ſomewhere met with this Diſtinc- 
tion in religious Writers, 


Poss1BLY you may, (replied he) but tis 
a Diſtinction without the leaſt Founda- 
tion of Reaſon to ſupport it. Whatever 
the Scriptures propoſe as a Connſel of 
real Perfection, inuſt, to all who believe 
them, be matter of ſtrict Duty; for all 
Chriſtians are bound to become as perfect 
as they can. Admitting then that von- 
tary Poverty is any part of Chriſtian Per- 
fection, there will be a real Obligation upon 
all Chriſtians to ſubmit to it . And thus 


muſt 


* The learned Barbeyrac obſerves well upon this 
point, Chretiens, comme tels, ne pourront qu” aſpirer 
a une telle perfection. Ils le devront meme, contre ce 
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muſt the whole Chriſtian World be re- 
duced to a level, all obliged to a State of 
Beggary; and the ſeveral Diſtinctions of 
Civil Society, with the relative Duties a- 
riſing out of them, muſt intirely vaniſh 
wherever the Goſpel is once introduced. 
A ſtrange Repreſentation of things, Phile- 
mn, and moſt unworthy the ſuppoſed Au- 
thor of Revelation! And yet unleſs this be 
allowed, I fee not how it can be any Merit 
in People to whom Providence has allotted 
the Diſtinctions of Birth and Fortune to 
quit their proper Pot and Duties, and beg- 
gar themſeFves, in order to adminiſter to, 
what upon their own way of Reaſoning 
they muſt needs think, the ſuperfluous In- 
dulgences of other People. I remember to 
Have read of a very rigid Pictiſt, the cele- 
brated Mademoiſolle Bourignon, who upon 
this very Principle, tho' ſhe made little uſe 
of her Wealth in her own Perſon, would 
never be prevailed upon to diſtribute it in 
Charity to any body elſe. She could find 
no fit Objects upon whom to beſtow her 
Liberality ; none who would not make an 
ill uſe of it in adminiſtring to their 1dle- 
e, or their Jices; © nullos adhuc inveni 


que Pon ſuppoſe. car toutes les exhortations des Ecri- 
vains ſacrez tendent a impoſer Vobligation indiſpenſable 
de ſe perfectioner, & de ſe rendre chacun de plus en 
plus agreable a Dieu. Traite de la Morale des Peres, 
chap. 8 ſed. 15. 


vere 
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* vere pauperes,” was her conſtant Re 
to all Requeſts of this nature . Tho ct. 
Principle ſhe went upon, as indeed moſt 
of her other Principles, was extremel 
wrong, yet ſhe certainly reaſoned right in 
conſequence of it, For what it becomes me 
to renounce my/e/f, I can have no Autho- 
rity to transfer to other People. And yet 
certainly, Philemon, this is not the Mean- 
ing of the Apoſtle, where he exhorts, tha 
to do good, and to communicate, we ſhould 
forget not : nor in another of his Epiſtles, 
where he charges them that are rich in this 
World, that they do good; that they be rich 
in good Works; ready ta diſtribute ||.——— 
So difterent is the Morality of the Goſpel 


from the Refinements of fanciful Enthu- 
ſlaſts. 


Bur to go a little farther into this 
Point, Admitting that the only lawtul 
Uſe of Riches is, as our Apoſtle ſpeaks, to 
do good, to be rich in good Works, 1 ſuppoſe 
it can be no Diminution of any Act of Be- 


* Vellem ut occaſionem haberem bona mea ad gla- 
riam Dei impendendi; tunc ne uno quidem die retine- 
rem; fed nullam hucuſque invent: multi ſunt qui ea 
acciperent, fed non impenderent ad gloriam Dei, ut 
ego facere deſtino. ap. Seckend. Apeleg, Rælatio. p. 4 8, 
79. See Bayle's Diét. Vol, 1. under the Article Bon 
rignan, Remark M. 

+ Heb. 13. 16, 

II Tin, 6. 17, 18. 
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neficence, that it is contrived ſo as to be 
at once a Benefit to the Author, no leſs 
than to the Object of it. If at the fame 
time that i am ſupplying the Wants of 0- 
thers, I can ſo order the Matter as to anſwer 
many good Purpoſes to my/elf in the way 
of private and perfonal Accommodation, 
is the Ciarity of ſuch a Procedure at all 
leſſened by its thus turning to a double Ac- 
count? Surely, Philemon, there can be no 
Pretence to think ſo. Now tis in this 
View that I would look upon Men of 
Rank and Fortune in Life, as Inſtruments 
in the hands of a kind and good Provi- 
dence to adminiiter to the Neceſſities and 
Occaſions of thoſe who move in a lower 
Sphere, from the united Et! cipies of Ge- 
ne, olity aud private Hutereſt. Theor perſonal 


a "Set 2 Ci * 1 mona eed as +: 44 <a 4 
Keernations 99101 Amnler.cs, Me Ex- 


nces f their Station and Cucumſtances 
in the World, their very Luxuries, and 
moſt elegante Srpertuities, (if you will 
needs call every thing by that Name, that 
is not immediately cry to our very Be- 
ing) tho thev are tar from what a cclebfated 
Author calls them, private Vices, as ſuch, 
do anfwer however to the other part of his 
Deſcription of them, and both are, and 
ought to be imployed as, public Benefits x. 

They 


* Fable of the Bees, or private Vices public Benefits. 


'This falſe Notion of confounding Superfluities and 
| Vices, 


497) 
They are the proper Incouragements of 
honeſt Induſtry; a kind of Tax upon the 
Liberality of thoſe who are exempted by 
their ſuperior Situation in Society from 
the Drudgeries of its more ſervile Offices, 
They find Work and Maintenance for the 
labouring Poor, ſo neceſſary in all Com- 
munities; are the Support of many uſeful 
Trades and Imployments in the middle 
Stations of Life; the Foundation of a more 
extended Commerce both at home, and 
with foreign Nations; of that general Cir- 
culation of Property, by which, in the 
wiſe Appointment of things, the Abun- 
dance of a few is made ſubſervient to the 
Exigencies of the many. Where this View 
takes place, ſuch a generous Oeconomy of our 
Pleaſures ſanctiſies, as it were, the very 
Nature of them: it adds a Merit to Ex- 
pence, converts Ornament into Uſe, and 
Elegance into Charity. For my part, Phi- 
lemon, I know not a more enviable Cha- 
racter than that of a truly great Man who, 
by a Generofity of thinking anſwerable to 
his ſuperior Capacity of doing good, im- 
ploys his Fortune to all the Purpoſes of a 
magnificent Liberality; like a good Angel, 
a kind of guardian Deity, to his Fellow- 
Creatures, diffuſing Happineſs far and wide 


Vices, is what runs thro' that whole Piece; other- 
wiſe, (as all that Author's Pieces are) very ingenioully 
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thro' a numerous Circle of grateful De- 
pendents; whilſt, at the fame time, by a 
wonderful Proviſion in Nature to reward 
ſo ſerviceable a Benevolence, the very Ob- 
jects of his Bounty, are the Inſtruments of 
his moſt valuable Gratiſications. There 
is nothing, Philemon, I have obſerved to 
be more generally miſtaken in a religious 
Account than the Notion of Charity : 
many People ſeem to confider Alms as 
what alone deſerves that Name. As if it 
was not a greater, a more godlike Bene- 
volence, to put the fame Perions above 
the hard Neceſſity of aſking our Alms, 
than it is to relieve them upon their actual 
Application for them *. To be touched 
with the immediate Symptoms of Wretched- 
neſs is no very high Degree of Excellency : 
he is a Scandal to his Kind who is not ſo. 


But to concert calmly and ſedately the moſt 


effectual 


* The humane Moraliſt Seneca was of a very dif- 
ferent opinion Optimum eſt, ſays he, antecedere 
deſiderium cujuſque : proximum ſequi. illud melius, 
occupare antequam rogemur : quia cum homini probo 
ad rogandum os concurrat, & ſuffundatur rubor, qui 
hoc tormentum remittit, multiplicat munus ſuum. 
Non tulit gratis, qui cum rogafiet, accepit. De Ben. 
lib. 2. cap. 1. And again, cap. 2. Moleſtum verbum 
eſt, oneroſum, & demiſſo vultu dicendum, rogo. Hu- 
jus facienda eſt gratia amico, & cuicunque, quem a- 
micum ſis promerendo facturus. ſero beneficium dedit, 
qui roganti dedit.— It may perhaps be, that that very 
circumſtance is the chief Recommendation of this kind 
of Charity, which with many People is made an Ob- 
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effectual Meaſures of doing good, as it were, 
before it is even ſought tor, to cheriſh the 
fair Idea in our Minds, and by friendly Pre- 
cautions of Benevolence to hinder, as far as 
may be, the very Entrance of Miſery into 
the World, this is indeed a truly heroic In- 
ſtance of Virtue. And yet this is the very 
part which every Man of Diſtinction and 
Affluence is called upon to act, if he does 
but rationally conſult his own greateſt En- 
tertainment and Happineſs. Such is the 
Morality even of Pleaſure, Philemon, in a 
true Eſtimate of things! ſo wonderfully are 
Virtue and Self-Gratification complicated 
together! I might add here, what has been 
already obſerved more at large, that the 
very Purſuit of Pleaſure itſelf in the In- 
ſtances now ſuggeſted, in the ſeveral Ob- 
jects of Decency, Beauty, and Order, is not 


jection to it, © that it does not appear to be ſuch.” It 
puts People upon acquiring for themſelves a comſortable 
or convenient Subſiſtence, which, becauſe it is the Re- 
ſult of their own Labour and Induſtry, they conſider 
as a Reward not of Grace, but of Debt. (Rom. 4. 4.) 
A very conſiderable Inhancement this of the Value of 
it! To be the Authors of our own Happineſs, being 
a much greater Pleaſure ro us, than to receive the 
ſame Proportion of Good at the arbitrary Will of 
another, We may add, that this is therefore the 
trueft kind of Goodneſs, becauſe it is indeed the Me- 
thod of the Deity himſelf to all his Creatures, He 
gives them the Capacities of Happineſs and of Virtue, 
and leaves the actual Acquiſition of both in a great 
meaſure to themſelves, that they may ſet the greater 
Value upon them, 
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only convertible in the Method already 
propoſed into an adual Exerciſe of Virtue, 

but moreover has a natural Tendency to 
carry us on to ſtill hzgher Degrees of it: it 
being ſcarce poſſible but that to a conſide- 
rate Man the ſame Principle of good Tafle 
which regulates his mu fements muſt irre- 
ſiſtibly make its way into the Oeconomy of 
his Mind and Temper ; ; and lay the Founda- 
tions of ſolid Worih in his inward and moral 
Character #, 


I am afraid, (interpoſed I) Hortenſius, 
this is too liberal a Method of Inſtruction, 
thus to recommend Virtue as the Perfec- 
tion of good Taſte, and ſend us to the 
School of our moſt refined Pleaſures to 
learn it in, ever to paſs with our rigid In- 
ſtructors in Morality for a right one: Im- 
poſition, Command, and arbitrary Ap- 
pointment are the Leſſons they chooſe to 
teach us; and indeed they are the only 
ones that can be at all fitted to introduce 
the Rigors of their extravagant Syſtems. 
Submiſſion and Reſtraint is with them all 
in all; and there is always the more of 
Grace in any Practice, the leſs there is of 
Nature. To cultivate a Tafle of moral 
Worth and Excellence from a Principle of 


* Sce this Nction treated with the uſual Elegance 


of that noble Author, in the Characteriſtics, Vol. III. 
Miſcel. 3. Chap. 1, 2. 
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Decency, Proportion, and Beauty in Actions, 
is a Piece of rank ph:/oſophic Pride, rather 
than of religious Humility, Our Conduct 
is then moſt valuable in 274, when there 
is the leaſt Ground to think it ſo in our. 
Apprehenſion of it. This Pride of Virtue 
is the Ruin of it; they can allow nothing 
to be ſuch, that flows from ſo corrupt a 
Principle. 


Vir the Principle of Reverence to a 
Man's felf * (returned Hortenfius) was 
thought fit to be incalcated by one of the 
wiſeſt Moraliſts of Antiquity ; and it will 
ever be a very juſt Foundation of moral 
Merit, in ſpight of all the viſionary Con- 
ceits of ſpiritual Mortification. Pride, Phi- 
lemon, is one of thoſe Qualities in our Na- 
ture that is either 250d or bad, according 
as it is applied. To be proud of, or ap- 
freve in ourſelves, what is really excellent, 
is only to form a true Eſtimate of things: 
and can there be any Merit, as Mr, Norris, 
I remember, ſomewhere obſerves, in being 
miſtaken F. is then only wrong, when 
it is placed upon wrong Objects; when 


* IIauvrwu d Kanga aToxuwew 0 Hue, 
Was one of the capital Precepts of Pythagaras's Mo- 
rals, and perhaps (ſays Mr. Norris) one of the beſt 
too that ever was given to the World, Nor. Miſcel. 
8vo. 351. 

+ Nor. as above, p. 346. 
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we conceit ourſelves of imaginary Worth, 
and neglect what is real and genuine. If 
it be ſaid that every Degree of Pride is cri- 
minal in the preſent imperfect State of 
human Nature, what is this but to ſay 
that it is impoſſible for Man to arrive at 
any Degree of moral Worth? an Opinion 
wide, as fallen as he is repreſented to be, 
cannot be maintained without a manifeſt 
Diſhonour to his Maker. But to ſtate this 
Matter yet more clearty It Compulſion 
be of the Eſſence of Virtue, as it is inſi- 
nuated in the Objection you mention, the 
Conduct of the ſupreme Being himſelf has 
much leſs Merit in it than that of the moſt 
diſingenuous of his Creatures; otherwiſe, 
what is a Perfection in the Deity, cannot 
but be ſuch in Man too, as far as he is able 
to imitate it. Now to practiſe Virtue, 
the higheſt Degrees of Virtue, without 
Conſtraint ; to purſue it upon a Principle 
of free Choice, for the mere Pleaſure and 
Approbation of the thing itſelf, as his 
Glory, and his Happineſs, is what conſti- 
tutes our Idea of the divine Perfection: and 
ſhall the fame thing which gives ſuch a 
ſuperlative Grace and Luſtre to the divine 
Character, caſt a Shade upon the human? 
So that after all, Philemon, Conſtraint and 
Self-Denial is ſo far from being neceſ/ary 
to Virtue, that 'tis mere Weakneſs and Want 
of Virtue that gives hem either Uſe or Ex- 
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pediency. They are a Derogation from 
the true Merit of Virtue, as far as they 
are ſhewn to take place in it: and the 
higheſt State of moral Excellence is that 
where there is nothing of Diſſatisſaction, 
nothing of Dzfficulty ; where Virtue is, as 
it ever ought to be, a Service of perfect 
Freedom, generous Affection, and unallayed 
Complacency. But this perhaps may be 
thought refining. Enough however has 
been argued from other leſs abſtracted To- 
pics to eſtabliſh this general Concluſion 
upon the whole, © that however the 
&« Purſuits of Pleaſure and Virtue are 
*© often repreſented as inconſiſtent, the na- 
* tural Conſtitution of things, a moſt 
ce certain Teſtimony of the Intention of 
« their Author, is ſuch as never can be re- 
© conciled with this gloomy Principle.” 
Providence, which does nothing in vain, 
would not have ſo exquiſitely adapted the 
Works of his hands to the Entertainment 
and Service of Man, if Miſery of any kind 
had been his determined Portion and Aſ- 
ſignment in the preſent Life. The Diſ- 
cipline of Virtue is then an eaſy and a li- 
beral Diſcipline. They are Strangers ta 
the lovely Form, who repreſent her to our 
view with a forbidding Aſpect, with no- 
thing but Clouds and Frowns upon her 
Brow. The Practice of our Duty is in 
the ſtricteſt Senſe to follow Nature: and 


the 
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the way to recommend ourſelves to a kind 
and good Deity is not to haraſs and afflict 
that Being he has in his gracious Bounty 
beſtowed upon us; but, upon a rational 
and judicious Eſtimate of things, to con- 
ſult in the moſt effectual manner at once 
the greateſt Eaſe, Happineſs, and Improve- 
ment of it. How different, Philemon, has 
been the general Turn of Religion in the 


World ! 


You promiſed, (ſaid I) Hortenſius, to 
give me ſome Account of this Matter : but 
we have dwelt ſo long upon ſome previous 
Points, that we are got, I perceive, almoſt 
to the End of our Walk ; and the Evening 
is too far advanced upon us to think of 
ſtaying abroad any longer. J hope, 
however, you will be as good as your word 


at ſome other Opportunity, 


WHENEVER you pleaſe to call upon me; 
(returned he) I ſhall be ready to anſwer my 
Ingagement. We have eſtabliſhed a good 
general Foundation to proceed upon in this 
and may reſerve the farther 
Diſcuſſion of it to our future Leiſure or 


Inclination, 


AND thus, my Hydaſpes, I have brought 
you to a very commodious Reſting-Place 


in this Argument: and ſhall accordingly 
: take 


take 
with 


port 


| {hall 
| it of 
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take my leave of you for the preſent ; 
with a Promiſe of continuing my Re- 
port of our farther Conference, if you 


{hall think it worth your while to require 
it of me, 


„5 MS... 


Miſtakes of the Prefs, 


Page 16, in the Note, xaxte for Kaxia—P. 27, in the 
Note, line 5, ordinum for ordinem—p. 44, in the Note, 
I. 15, ns for ns yns. Alſo I. 19, Jovian for Fovinian. 
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Theory in Religion in the earlier Pagan 
World. 
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of the World; as threatning to diſturb that 
ealy Inſigniſicance of Manner, and Relax- 
ation of Thought and Temper, which is the 
admired Excellency and Diſtinction of that 
Character. But here, methought, the Scru- 
ple began to remove, when upon Recollec- 
tion it appeared, that the whole Foundation 
of it was laid in a groſs Fallacy and Miſtake, 
e That Solemnity 28 a neceſſary Branch of 
« true Serzouſneſs.” For if indeed the two 
Ideas were perfectly different, there could be 
no occaſion for your renouncing any part of 
the agreable Sprightlineſs of your Polite Cha- 
racter, in order to ſave the Dignity of your 
Philoſophic one. They might yet, for any 
thing I could diſcern to the contrary, main- 
tain with perfect Conſiſtence their diſtinct 
Provinces, and each have its Privilege of 
Turn, In many Caſes it might even be ne- 
ceſſary they ſhould unite in one common 
Cauſe and Intereſt ; and, with equal Propri- 
ety, and Advantage to each other, demand 
a joint Interpoſition and Authority in the very 
ſame Article of Life. The Caution of the 
Philoſopher might ſometimes be of ſingular 
Uſe to reſtrain the Indecencies of a too licen- 
tious Freedom ; and the Sprightlineſs of a 
well conducted Freedom, to temper the Ri- 
gors of a too ſcrupulous Philoſophy. Par- 
ticularly, if, in thecourſe of ſeverer Thought, 
Religion ſhould ſometimes fall under con- 
ſideration, there ſeemed here an indiſpenſa- 


ble 
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ble Neceſſity for playing certain /prighther 
Fancies, and Ideas of a more cheerful Aſpect, 
_ againſt the variouſly dr/quieting Phantoms of 
devout Jealouſy ; and ſuch moroſe and un- 
Friendly Exhibitions of Divinity, as a melan- 
cholic Imagination might be apt to form to 
itſelf from a Nature, powerful, but imper- 
fectly comprehended, Religion, in plain 
Truth, from the mere Weight and Impor- 
tance of its Subject runs ſo naturally into the 
tragic Vein, that we muſt arm ourſelves with 
a competent Pleaſantry of Diſpoſition, and 
Stock of good Spirits, before we ſet about it, 
or we ſhall certainly make a thorow Tra gech 
of it in the End. Thus indeed it has too 
often ended in Fact; as the Poet long ago 
complained *, and you will have too fre- 
quent Examples in that Report of its Hiſtory, 
which, Hortenſius, if you continue to require 
it, has inſtructed me to make to you. What 
you have now before you, is a kind of ge- 
neral Introduction to this Subject. In which, 


Hortenſius, by way of Key to the more con- 


ſiderable Articles, he had, you know, in- 
gaged himſelf to ſpeak to, of falſe Pracfice, 
has examined briefly into the Origin, and 
primitive Conſtitution of falſe Theory in Re- 
ligion, in the Pagan World. The particular 
Occaſion of which Diſquiſition was, I haſten 
to acquaint you, as follows. 


* Tantum Relligio potuit ſuadere malorum. 
Lucret. lib. 1. 
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PART I. 


INDING my ſelf, ene Morning, after 
F Breakfaſt, alone in the Poſſeſſion of 
Hortenſius in his Study; we have now (ſaid 
I to him) an excellent Opportunity, if you 
have no particular Engagement of your own 
upon your hands, to reſume the Subject of 
our Converſation the other Night *. You 
then abundantly convinced me of the 
wretched Abſurdity of Falſe Religion; 1 
with you would now proceed to the Execu- 
tion of your Promiſe to me in concluſion, of 


running over with me the general Hiſtory 
of it in the World. 


Tre Hiſtory of Falſe Religion (ſaid he) 
Philemon, is the Hiſtory of all thoſe num- 
berleſs Miſapplications to which the Appre- 
henſion of ſuperior inviſible Agency in the 
Univerſe; as reaſonable, as it is natural, to 
precarious and dependent Humanity ; is lia- 
ble, from the ignorant and cowardly Credu- 
lity of one Part of our Species ; and the ſub- 
til enterprizing Sagacity, and Invention of 

the 

dee a Pamphlet intitled, Phil. to Hyd. Part II. 
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ments of its Empire, we may be too often at 


1 

the other. Tis a Subject of equal Extent, 
in the religious Conſideration of Mankind, 
with all that Folly has ever been weak e- 
nough to ſubmit to; or Knavery artful e- 
nough to authorize. To trace it back to its 
firſt Origin in the World, is, in a manner, 
to trace back human Abſurdity and Corru 

tion to a firſt Period, It is to detect all the 
multiplied Deluſions of the Miſtaken ; and 
the Stratagems of the Deſigning : To 
diſcloſe all the ſecret Occaſions of Mifappre- 
henſion to the Simple; all the correſponding 
Opportunities of Impoſture to the Crafty. 
Such in general is the Hiſtory of Falſe Reli- 
gion——a Hiltory, I need not obſerve to you, 
{o connected with that of Mankind in gene- 


ral, that an accurate Delineation of the one 


reſuppoſes an exact Knowledge of the other. 
Nor need I ſuggeſt to you the neceſſary Con- 
ſequence of this Obſervation ; the Allowance 
required to be made in a Re- ſearch of this 
Nature for, what you are too well acquainted 


with, to be here informed of, the doubtful 


and defective State of more ancient and re- 
mote Hiſtory. The truth is, a great part 
of the Ritual of ancient Superſtition lies bu- 
ried in impenetrable Obſcurity. An At- 
tempt to explain it would nowa- days be as 
fruitleſs, as of old it would probably have 
been held irreverent or criminal, But not- 


withſtanding in the Progreſſive Advance- 
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a loſs to adjuſt the true Reaſon and Meaning 
of particular Inſtitutions, we may, I think, 
difcern enough of its more general Scope and 
Tendency, to fatisfy ourſelves upon competent 
Evidence and Obſervation in this regard, 
e that however, in the variety of Seaſons, 
ce and Circumſtances, the Engines of its Ty- 
* ranny have been almoſt intinitely diverſi- 
ce fied, the Spirit of it has been always one 
ce and the ſame.” It has, in ſhort, been 
ever doing juſt what it is at this day; in- 
ſlaving the Minds, perverting the Affections, 
harafling the Perſons, and ingrofling to its 
{elf the Properties of Mankind. 


—Servatur ad imum 

Qualis ab incepto proceſſerit —— 
To ix ſome Method to our Inquiry, Phi- 
lemon, you muſt give me leave to tranſport 
you for a while, from the more familiar 
Scenes of European Slavery of this ſort, to 
that favourite Realm, and if not originally 
Parent-Soil of Superſtition (as it was by 
ſome of its own fanciful Naturaliſts faid to 
be of the Species of Mankind *,) yet doubtleſs 
wonderfully ſucceſiful one in the univerſal 
Culture and Improvement of it; Egypt . 
| If 


* Þzow A,, x T1 & apyn; Tw 0Aws Ye- 
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If ſhe had not in ſtrict Truth the proper 
Merit of original Invention, ſhe has engroſſed 
to herſelf however, almoſt the whole Glory 
of Example in the kind; having by early Ex- 
portations of her N atives to foreign Coun- 
tries, eſpecially to Greece, and the Aſiatic 
Iſlands, circulated her Superſtitions together 
with her Diſcoveries of a happier Influence, 
as her own proper Growth and Produce, 
thro' the far greateſt Part of the weſtern 
World. We have moreover, by means of 
the frequent Communications of Greece with 
Egypt, in the more advanced Periods of Gre- 
cian Literature, an Opportunity afforded us 
of knowing much more of the religious Cu- 
ſtoms of Egypt, than of any other Nation of 
equal Antiquity. Her Reputation was very 
high for :/dom, both in ſacred and profane 
Eſlimation. from the earlieſt Monuments we 
have of either. And one great Inſtance of 
this Wiſdom ſhe ſo much excelled in, we 
have goodreaſon to believe, was the Science of 
Religion apply'd, as ſhe thought, to the Pur- 
poſes of a more improved Legiſlation. It 
was the Credit of Thie, together with that of 
her Philoſophy in general, that drew over 
the more inquiſitive Wits of Greece to a Par- 
ticipation of her important Secrets in both 
kinds. Her Colleges were eſteemed the 
great Repoſitories of uſeful Knowledge. And 
Travelling was in thoſe times, as it is {till in 
our 
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our own, Philemon, reputed the finiſhing 
Article of a refined Education. 


THERE cannot be a ſtronger Image of 
Ridicule, (I could not help here interrupting) 
Hortenſius, than ariſes from the Compariſon 
of certain mod:/h Travellers of later Ages, 
with the fravelld Literati of Antiquity. 
Methinks, 'tis great pity we ſhould ſtill re- 
tain a Reverence for the mere outward Cere- 
mony of this Practice, whilſt, as it is too of- 
ten managed, it ſerves little other purpoſe, 
than to reproach us with having altogether 
forgot, or miſtaken the main End and Rea- 
ſon of it. It was the Improvement of the 
Mind, not barely the forming a Perſon, or 
acquiring only a little ſprightly Impertinence, 
and modiſh Addreſs, that was thought worth 
travelling for in the Judgment of ancient 
Wiſdom. Had any of the Travelled of 
thoſe Days been found to have returned to 
their own Country with the Importation only 
of foreign Vice, Folly, and Extravagance, in- 
ſtead of uſeful Information, improved Curi- 
oſity, and real Knowledge; they would 
have been eſteemed to have done ſomething 
much worſe than barely making a foreign 


Tour ridiculous, 


THey certainly would fo, (returned Hor- 
tenſius) but the miſchief is, we are come to 
look upon Travelling as an Accompliſhment 

merely 


(9) 
merely of the polite Kind, inſtead of what 


the Ancients did, as, 1 at leaſt, of 


the learned one. And as both our Notion 
of, and Preparation for it, are extremely dif- 
ferent from theirs, tis no wonder our Suc- 


ceſs in it ſhould be ſo too. They ſet out, 


as you have rightly obſerved, upon quite other 
Views than a bare faſhionable Ramble, or 
Opportunity of genteel Expence. If they 
viſited an Egyptian Convent, it was not only 
to be able to report its Situation, or its Archi- 
tecture, but to learn its Myſteries. To ac- 
quaint themſelves with the Subſtance and 
Hiſtory of its Diſcoveries either in Science or 
Religion; and obſerve the real Ground and 
Foundation of that awful Reverence from 
the Populace of its particular Diſtrict, which 
ſupported both its Wealth and Dignity. 
This was penetrating into the intire Secrets 
of the Order; and would, if compaſſed, as 
it was only to be, by certain preparative 
Diſciplines of Sacerdotal Appointment, and 
ſometimes very tedious Applications to the 
Intereſts, or Vanity of the Prieſthood, afford 
them that Light into the general Theory and 
Conſtitution of the popular Worſhip of the 
Country, which, with due Reſerves to the 
. profound Sanctity of the important Subject, 
in many Caſes to be adored only, without be- 
ing publickly comprehended ; they have ſeve- 
ral of them tranſmitted to Poſterity, 


3M IT 


| 
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Ir was a remarkable Inſtance (aid I) of 


this reſerved Manner, and uncommunica- 


tive Cloſeneſs of the Egyptian Hierarchy, 
what Srabo relates of Plato and Eudoxus ; 
« that in a ſtay of thirty Years in Egypt, 
« and a courſe of conſtant Application and 
C Obſequiouſneſs to the Prieſts of Heliopolis, 
« they at length with great Ditficulty extort- 
© ed from them the Diſcovery, that the true 
« Meaſure of the Year conſiſted of fix Hours 


cover and above the common Reckoning 


then uſed in Greece *®,” One would have 
thought, the Reputation of being the Diſ- 
coverers in this Caſe, ſhould have inclined 
them to a readier Communication of what 
could not but heighten their learned Character, 
It they eſteemed the Obſervation, as it cer- 
tuinly was, a very important one to the Service 
of common Life, it was ſurely a moſt unbe- 
nevolent Policy in them to affect to make a 
Myſtery of it; a Narrowneſs of Thinking 
not eaſily to be forgiven in ſuch &nowing 
and /acred Characters. 


AN 
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AN Affectation of My/tery (returned Hor- 
tenſius) even in Subjects where one would 
leaſt expect it, was the prevailing Charatte- 


riſtic of Egyptian Literature, as well as Re- 


ligion. I believe the ſingular Uſe they ex- 
perienced it to be of in the Purpoſes of the 
one, introduced the Practice of it into the 
other. They had /o many Occaſions for the 
reſerved Manner in their Theological Con- 
cerns, that the Habit by degrees became ga- 
neral, and extended it ſelf to their Conduct 
in other matters. The Dithculty with which 
Pythagoras, long before the Times you have 
been ſpeaking of obtained the Honour of 
Admittance to the Arcana of the ſacred Tribe, 
is at large related by Porphyry from Ayti- 
phon*, Even with the Recommendation of 
a royal Mandate for the Purpoſe, obtained 
at the Requeſt of Polycrates from King A. 
maſis, he could hardly at laft ſucceed in the 
Execution of his Deſign ; but was turned 
over from one College to another, upon cer- 
tain Punctilio's of Ceremony between the ſe- 
veral Eſtabliſhments; from Heliopolis, to 
Memphis, and from thence again to Thebes ; 
where, when for fear of incurring the Diſ- 
pleaſure of the King, the Prieſts durſt not 
trifle with him any longer; they hoped how- 
ever to diſcourage him from his Purſuit, by 
the barbarous Severity of their preparatory 


C 2 | Dit- 


*Porph. de Vita Pythag. p. 183. 
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Diſciplines, and Rites of Initiation . But 
finding him {ſtill reſolute and perſevering, 
they at length fairly took him into their Se- 
cret ; and, as appears by his After- Conduct, 

made a thorow Myſtic of him, But in truth, 

Philemon, they nad a better Reaſon than 
merely an acquired Moroſeneſs, or Reſerve 
becoming the Statelineſs of a more raiſed and 
dignified Character, for adopting this . 
Manner, and cautious Ceremony into their 
Philoſo ophic Teachin "8 5 ſince in reality, the 
very foundation of their iHituted Religion, 

and all its important Myſteries was laid in 
certain Dogmata or Principles of their Phi- 
loſophy. It was the Worſlup of the ſeveral 
* Powers, and Paſſions of external Nature 
* e emplt ified by an artificial Accommoda- 
te tion ĩ 4 the Hiſtory, Adventures, and Suffer- 
ce ings, of certain of their earlieſt. Heroes, and 
* great Mey of Antiquity ; whoſe Benefac- 
* tions to their Country; and commoneſt Paſ- 
* ſages of Life, were by Time, and a ſuc- 
te ceſſiwely heightened Tradition, wrought 
s up to that critical Meaſure of Obſcurity, 
* which in the Language of a late polite 
* Author of your Acquaintance, is the beſt 
* Light to place a Wonder in : that in the 


due 


* Nopiogurwy & ro Are The xaxonabung om 
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+ The Life of Homer, p. 277» 
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ce due Progreſs and Refinement of Regal and : 
4 Sacerdotal Politics, made up the „landing } 
e Body and complete Syſtem of Egyptian au- j 


« thorized Theology *.” It was a Work of 
much time, Philemon, and required no or- 
dinary Reach of Thought, and Subtilty of 
Invention to bring it to that approved Per- 
fection in the kind, as to give the Law to all 
ſucceeding religious Eſtabliſhments of Pagan 
Antiquity ; and having drawn over the V 
dom of Greece to an Examination of its Con- 
duct and Genius, to ſend them back to their 
own Country reſolved within their reſpective 
Influences to introduce its Practice. The 
Origin of all this Parade of elaborate, and too 
often barbarous Heroe-phy/iologic Superſtition, 
was, if you will take the word of a Right 
Reverend Greek Hiſtorian of Chriſtian times, 
ſupported, if ſuch a Character can need a Sup- 
port, in his Aſſertion by the unanimousSuf- 
frage of the beſt Pagan Authorities in the 
Point, extremely ſimple and popular. Be- 
ing indeed nothing elſe but the artle/s De- 
votion which Minds naturally apprehenſive 
of ſuperior active Power in the Univerſe, 
and deſirous at the ſame time, for the eaſe both 
of Conception and Addreſs, to aflign it ſome 
particular viſible Reſidence, could not avoid 


paying 


* Quippe Sacerdotes Hiſtoriæ; ac Naturæ gnari, at- 
tendebant in re Geſta quid ſimile foret in Natura ac 
pro utroque formabant ſacra ſua, J. de Idol. Lib. 2. 
Cap. 56, p. 017. 4to. 
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paying to the moſt frikting, operative, and 
1% ful Objects they had any acquaintance 
with, the Sun, Moon, and Hoſt of Hea- 
ven *, 


Ox all the various kinds of idolatrous Wor- 
ſhip {interpoſed I) this ſurely, Hortenſius, is 
the moſt innocent, or at leaſt excuſable one. 
"Tis well for us, even in theſe Ages of im- 
proved Light and Information, that the Fa- 
miliarity of theſe Objects has a natural Effect 
to abate the Wonder, and awful Impreſſion 
of them; or I queſtion, whether our Neli- 


gion itſelf would be ſometimes found a ſuf- 


ficient Check to prevent our relapſing into 
Paganiſim in this Article. Seriouſly, - Ho;- 
Lens, a Man had need be of a more than 
ordinary cautious and phuloſophic Make, or 
an infinitely ſtupid and inſenſible one, to at- 

tend 
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tend the illuſtrious Solemnities of opening 
Sunſhine, without ſome warmer Emotions 
than a merely ſpeculative Admiration ! 
Struck with the ſurpaſſing Splendor and Ma- 
jeſty of the Appearance, and cheared by the 
gladſome Influences, and intimate Refreſh- 
ment of the all- inlivening Beam, how hard 
is it to ſuppreſs the riſing Tranſports of a too 
eager Gratitude, and guard againſt the Incli- 
nation to ſomething of immediate Devotion] 
How difficult, even with the Help of his 
Phyſics, as well as of his Creed, to repel the 
Infection of that univerſal Chorus of Joy, 
and ſeemingly religious Acclamation of the 
auſpicious Preſence, of which all inferior 
animated Nature affords him the inticing 
Example! But happily for the Faith of the 
politer World, Hortenſius, who, it muſt be 
own'd, are moſt in Danger from Tempta- 
tions to renounce it, they are in no peril of 
being ſtagger'd in it from this Quarter. A 
certain falſe Refinement of Living, ſuppoſed 
the Privilege of higher Birth and Education, 
has thrown a Diſcredit upon the Entertain- 
ment of this zmbel/i/hed early Scene, as being 
in the Poet's Language, —U/# plebero trita 
voluptas a Species of Pleaſure diſgraced 
by vulgar Uſe; and its being acceſſible to 
all who have Senſe enough, or Nature e- 
nough left in them, to partake of it! a 
Scene, Hortenſius, which, becauſe it affords 

the 
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the commoneſt, does for that very Reaſon, 
in the beneficent Appointment of Things, 
afford likewiſe the moſt exqurz/ite Entertain- 
ment! an Entertainment of ſuch unparallel'd 
Beauty, Delicacy, and Magnificence, that 
the moſt elaborate Refinements of human 
Art and Elegance; the heighten'd Orna- 
ments and auguſt Grandeurs of a Palace ; the 
glittering Oeconomy and wanton Luſtres of 
an Aſſembly; the ſtudied Pageantry and 
Decorations of a Theatre; hide their dimi- 
niſhed Heads, and ſhrink into nothing upon 
the Compariſon | I am fallen, Hortenfius, 
as you ſee, into a kind of natural Enthuſi- 
aſm. But really the Image here is ſo tranſ- 

rting, even to us who view it in the mild 
Lights of a Philoſophy, no leſs than a Reli- 
gion, conſpiring to weaken the Force of it; 
that in Ages far leſs improved in both, I ſee 
not how it was poſſible not to be miſled by 
it, without ſome ſupernatural Aſſiſtance to 
that Purpoſe. Nor can I well conceive it 
within the Capacity of more ignorant and 
uninformed Simplicity, in the firſt Ages of 
Mankind, to withſtand, without ſome pre- 
vious Guard from immediate Revelation, 
the Seducements of ſo ſpecious an Idolatry. 
How naturally would the inquiſitive Curi- 
oſity of recent and wondering Mortals, e- 
qually unfurniſhed with the Materials, and 
unpractiſed in the Arts of more corre? and 
philoſophic Reaſoning, not only addreſs itſelf, 


as 
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as our Poet Milton deſcribes Adam to have 
done, for the Reſolution of this important 


Queſtion, 


—— How came I thus, how here? 


Not of myſelf—— * 


To that moſt probable Author of In forma- 
tion in this Affair, 


The golden Sun 


In the Judgment of one who was well ac- 
quainted with the great Object he compared 


him to; 
| In ſplendor likeft Heaven. + 
Equally ſuited to allure both their Eyes, 


and their Adoration : But even preſume it 
had received a very ſatisfactory Anſwer in 
the Point; when it had aſcribed the Ori- 
gin of its own Exiſtence, and the whole 
World's about it, to this ſeemingly adequate 
Cauſe, and genial Power of the Syſtem! 
Eſpecially, would it be inclined to do fo, 
when having firſt experienc'd the Horrors 
of his Abſence, and in the Gloom and Sad- 
neſs of the Night deſpaired of any laſting 
Continuance of Being, it diſcovered him at 
his appointed Seaſon returning again in the 


Eaſt ; the Reſtorer of Light, and Comfort, 
D and 


* Par tot, Book 8. 272, deed 
+ Book 3. 572—3. 
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and Renewwer of a ſinſpected periſhing World! | 


when, as our Poet ſpeaks; 


Firſt in the Faſt hrs glorious Lamp was ſeen, 
Regent of Day; and all th' Horizon round, 
Inveſted with bright Rays * 


Under theſe Circumſtances, Hortenſius, I 
can think of no expedient to prevent Men's 
inſtantly falling down and worſhipping him, 
but an authoritative Interpoſal and Prohibi- 
tion from His, and Their, immediate Maker. 
In ſhort, Hortenſius, the Temptations in 
new- formed and uninſtructed Man to a 
wrong Religion ſeem to be ſo powerful, that 
I cannot imagine he could of Himſelf in many 
Ages reaſon out a right one. 


You have given the Reins to your Fancy, 
(reſumed Hortenſius, with his uſual Com- 
pegged very entertainingly, Philemon. 

was unwilling to interrupt your Flow of 
Thought, and check your agreable Enthu- 
ſiaſm, or I could have told you I was fully 


poſſeſt of your Sentiment ſome time ago. 


Yon would have the firſt Man /upernatural- 
ly let into the true Notion of a Deity, not fo 
properly to preclude his rational Inquiries con- 
cerning One, as to direct them. To prevent 
the Deluſions of a too haſty Imagination; 
and put him upon a right Scent and Train of 

Thinking, 

* Par, h/t, Book 7. 370. 
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Thinking, Rather to guard him againſt 
Error, than to teach him poſitive Truth, 
Religion, the great Lines of it, were un- 
doubtedly intended to be the Deductions, as 
they are fairly within gh&mompaſs, of ſound 
Reaſon, If any /up#%Ratural Diſcovery of 
them was at firſt made, it was, we may ima- 
gine, however, of the moiſt general Kind; 
and defigned only to ſupply the Place of 
that Reaſoning and Philolophy, which as 
yet was neceſſarily of impracticable Attempt, 
thro' the Defect of thoſe requiſite Materials 
to it, a previous competent Acquaintance 
with, and Obſervation of Things : How- 
ever, in its proper Seaſon and Opportunities 
of Exerciſe, it was manifeſtly ordained, as 
it is thorowly qualified, of Heaven, to be 
the Inſtrument to Mankind, of aſſuring to 
themſelves the ſame important Truths upon 
Principles of a rational Conviction. 


I would not be underſtoood (ſaid I) Her- 
tenſius, in any wile to undervalue the Evi- 
dence and Authority 'of Reaſon. Nor can 
I, indegd, fee any Diſparagement to it in 
ſuppoſing, that it could not go to work 
without neceſſary Inſtruments; or that a 
Faculty of Judging upon examined Evi- 
dence could not exert itſelf, *till ſuch Evi- 
dence was laid before it: any more than I 
can diſcover the Juſtneſs of that Concluſion 
which foms would eſtabliſſi from hence; 
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that Reaſon, now in its Maturity of Age 
and Obſervation, is no ſafe Guide, no pro- 
per Arbitrator in Matters of Religion. It 
ſeems to me to be aſſerting, that becauſe 
Reaſon cannot proceed without Ideas ; there- 
fore it cannot afterwards with them. Be- 
cauſe a Man has 20 Uſe of his Eye-fight in 
the Dark, therefore he is to diſtruſt the 
Reports of it in open Day. A Diſingenuity 
of Thinking, which ſhews either a very 
weak Cauſe, or a very injudicious, as well 
as unfair Management of it. 


ONE may, I think, from hence diſcern 
pretty clearly (reply'd Hortenſius) the high 
7 Ridicule and Abſurdity of thoſe pompous 
8 1! Repreſentations which are ſometimes given 
1 us of the ſuperior Wiſdom, and almoſt An- 
1 gelic Penetration, of the firſs Parent of 

Mankind, upon his new Introduction into 
$ the World. And with how unwarrantable 

1 a Civility he is by ſome Writers of his Hi- 

i: ſtory complimented into a Degree of Under- 

ſtanding, and Force of Genius, ſo much be- 


, yond the utmoſt Reach and Comprehenſion 
| of his Poſterity, * He had, it ſhoifld ſeem, 
; little 
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little Cauſe to be concerted of the Privilege, 
however he had done well to have thank- 
fully ſubmitted to the Authority of a ſuper- 
natural Guidance and Direction ; of which, 

we ſee, the 20e, Reaſon, Opportunity, and 
Expedience, aroſe meerly from his own per- 

ſonal Incapacity, and natural Ignorance, 


Ir the intellectual Advantages of our firſt 
Parent (interpos'd I) had been really ſo much 
ſuperior to thoſe of all hi De{cendents, as 
they are ſometimes ſaid w live beet; me- 
thinks all who have any Tenderneſs tor is 
Reputation ſhould chooſe rather to conceal 
the Superiority of his Talents, than diſplay 
them to the ſo much greater Reproach of his 
ſhameful Negligence and Miſconduct in the 
Uſe and Application of them ; for which, 


if 


exoerpexov O. Suidas voce Adam. Upon which 


the learned Editor very juſtly remarks, Auctorem 
hune anonymum exiguo Judicio præditum fuiſſe, et 
vere de eo dici potuiſſe proverbiale illud, <* Flumen 
verborum, et gutta Mentis“ ex tota hac de Adam 
Ecloga fatis apparet ———lt was, no doubt, in 
Virtue of theſe ſuperior Talents, that upon a very 
ſlight Experience in the Kind, he was nevertheleſs 
able to write, as the Rabbins inform us he did, de 
omnibus et ſingulis Mundanarum rerum virtutibus.— 


Unleſs theſe, together with the ſeveral Revolutions of 


Nature, were part of thoſe Inſtructions from above, 


which the ſame Authors relate to have been the Sub- 
ject of the Book of the Generations of Adam; men- 
tion'd Gen. 5. 1, and in which, it ſeems, were ex- 
plained, omnia a Principio Mundi uſque ad conſum- 
mationem Ejus. Vid. Kircheri Obel. Pamph. Lib. 1. 
Cap. 1. 
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if it be true, that he was indeed the 277%, 

J am ſure it is much more fo, that he was in- 

comparably the-wweakeſt, as well as ci 

of his whole Kind. But after all, Horten- 

fius, I think we have no Reaſon to ſup- 

poſe that he was at all different from the 

Generality of his Species, either in his na- 

tural or moral Accompliſhments ; farther 

than what the neceſſary Difference of his 

Situation and Circumſtances made him. 

Which, if they might be in ſome reſpects 

perhaps rather more favorrable to the latter, 

as adminiſtring fewer Opportunities of Temp- 

tation within the few Relations he could 

then be ſuppoſed to act under; (tho' the 

Event ſhews he yet found Means to tranſ- 

| greſs even them) were certainly far % jo to 

the former ; his natural Indowments; than 

thoſe of any of his Poſterity. Inaſmuch as 

it was his peculiar Diſadvantage, a Diſad- 

vantage ariſing out of the very Neceſſity of 

his Condition ; to want all thoſe Helps to 

his Judgment of Things, from the Expe- 

rience, Obſervation, and Reaſoning of paſt 

Times, which are in a manner Hereditary 

to later Ages, and ſet them much forwarder 

in Informations of all forts neceſſary to the 

Conduct of Life, almoſt in the firſt Article 

of it, than a „inge Individual could be ſup- 

ſed to be at the conclufron of a very con- 
ſiderable old Age. But to leave our venera- - 

ble Progenitor to the quiet Poſſeſſion of all 

that 
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that really is his due, of whatever Kind; 
let us purſue our main Subject of Inquiry, 
Hortenſius ; in which, I ſuppoſe, he is very 
little concerned. For whatever other Faults 
he may be charged with, I imagine he was 
ſcarcely guilty of Super/tit:0n. 


Have a care of being too ſanguine, Phi- 
lemon (returned Hortenſius) I doubt I could 
diſprove your Conjecture, if I was ſo diſ- 
poſed ; and produce Evidence, ſuch as it is, 
of his being not only infected with, but even 
Author of a very prevalling Superſtition in 
all Antiquity ; the religious Adoration of the 
Moon. Tis true, the fame Authorities tell 
us, that he had received Obligations from 
her as his native Soil and Country ; where, 
prepared with requiſite Inſtructions for the 
Ceremony of her Apotheofis, he was ſent down 
to the Earth to appoint in due Time her 
ſacred Ritual and Liturgy; in a Cha- 
racter he was to ſuſtain from her previous 
Deſignation, of the Embaſſador or Apoſtle 
of this Queen of Heaven. * His Son Seth 
indeed was ſtaggered at this new Doctrine, 
and Inſtitution ; and could not be prevailed 

upon 

* Tt was Part of the Zabian Creed, derived to them, 


as we learn from Kircher, from the 1 of Cham; 
to wit, Chus, Phut, and Canaan, the Peoplers of 


Aſia and Africa; Adamum e Luna prodiifle, Prophe- 


tam inibi ex maſculo et fxmina procreatum; atque in 
hunc mundum venientem primum cultum Lune 


docuiſſe. Vid. Oedip. Egypt. p. 166. 


" 
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upon to admit the Credentials of his Father's 
Miſſion *; but Cain was of a leſs ſcrupulous 
Make, and paid all due Reverence to this 
Lunar Envoyſhip ; and has accordingly the 
honor in ſome Writers I could name, of 
ſtanding ſecond in the Liſt of Antediluvian 
Idolaters. + 


I noPs (ſaid I) Hortenſius, this lunar 
Apoſtleſhip and Deſignation of our firſt Pa- 
rent was no Part of thoſe Revelations made 
to him when he fell into a deep Sleep ; which, 
if I miſtake not, I have ſomewhere read, 
he is mentioned by one of the Fathers, 4 as 
being reported to have himſelf committed 
to writing; to the, no doubt, wonderful 
Information of his Poſterity, if we had but 
been ſo fortunate as to have this important 
paradiſiacal Viſion conveyed ſafely down to 
us. 


IT might, I think, be more naturally re- 
corded (replied Hortenſius) in another Com- 
poſition of this truly original Author's, men- 
tioned by St. Auſtin, The Book of his Peni- 
tence. 


FROM whence (ſaid I) as a Pattern of 

Righit- primitive Diſcipline, who knows, 

but 

* Seth contradixit opinioni patris ſui in ſervitio 
Lunz—Ub. Sup. 


+ See Biſhop Cumberland's Sanchoniatho, 
Epiphanius. 


n 
but the Father himſtlf might take the uſeful 
Hints of his own Confeſſions ? as, to carry 
the Analogy a little farther, from the Tra- 
dition I was ſpeaking of, of the Protoplaſt's 
being himſelf fo powerfully Vifon-liruck, 
it may poffibly have come to paſs, that moſt 
of thoſe Writers who have attempted his 
Hiſtory, have thought it neceſſary to obtain 
a prop Touch of the Viſionary-paſſion, 


r 

Tnrsz Inſtances (refum'd Hortenſus) 
of Conceits about our firſt Patent, to which 
numberleſs others might be added from 
Chriſtian Fathers, as well $ Jewiſh Rab- 
bins, or Arabic Legendaries; if they are at 
firſt ſight more obviouſly . ridiculous, are, 
believe me, full as well-grounded, as ſome 
Imaginations of a much. /oberer Aſpect, that 
have been indulged by better Authors, upon 
the fame Subject. Seriouſly, Philemon, 
when one conſiders the Volumes that have 
been here filled with Romances, both of 
the grave, and the lighter kind, it might 
almoſt incline one to ſuſpe& ſomething 
more than a mere Arabian Whimſy in the 
Hypotheſis of the lunar Apoftolate, and that 
the great Prophet of the Moon had really 
made very free with certain Influences of 
his principal Deity, in diſtempering the 
Minds of his inſpired Train ; were it not, 
that avoiding Fi unhandſome Reflections 
either on the Goddeſs, or her Miniſter, one 


Can 
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can I. eaſily ſolve the Problem another 
without ſtirring a Foot from the 
Sur of our Mother Earth. In ſhort, 
Philemon, Men will be, concluding without 
Premiſes, They firſt deviſe, each according 
to his particular Genius, a Syſtem of Opi- 
nions; and then torture both Fact and In- 
vention to furniſh out Proofs. They in- 
throne an Idol Preſence in the Court of their 
own Brain, and then induſtriouſly caſt about 
for Evidences to make out the Phantom's 
T itle to Adoration, 


| An they bod ed have the Lyns' Beam, 
( intezpoſed) to diſcern any Countenance 
to ſome Idol-Theories I could name, from 
uy only Authority they have any Right to 
to in the Caſe; the few imperfect 
Elass afforded us of the Hiſtory and Cir- 
cumſtances of the new Creation, within the 
compaſs of three Chapters only of our Bi- 
ble, and thoſe perhaps of more intricate and 
diſputable Interdretaton, than any others in 
the whole ſacred Collection. 


THE more obſcure the better, (returned 
Horten ſius ) Are not you aware, Philemon, 
that there is always moſt room for Con- 
jecture, where there is leaſt certainty of 
Fact? and 'tis that after all that furniſhes 
Materials to the endleſs Volumes we have 
been ſpeaking of; and gives, as an excellent 

Writer 


1 
Writer has it, ſuch a Roundneſs to ſome 
favorite Syſtems of Divinity ®. A few 
Hints well managed, with an Invention to 
ſupply Chaſms, and help out Deficiencies, 
will work Wonders in the kind. 


For our Comfort (replied I) we have 
at preſent no concern with theſe Syſtematic 
Gentlemen, Tis true, I have carried up 
your Thoughts to a firſt Man, whom I have 
ſuppoſed both ſiapernaturally produced, and 
inſtructed, But I have no defire to ingage 
you in any of the ſubſequent Perplexities of 
the paradiſtacal State. I am for leaving the 
Solution of theſe Difficulties to more autho- 
riged Expoſitors; who can talk as fami- 
liarly both of the natural, and moral Hi- 
ſtory of that State, as if they themſelves had 
been of the Party with their venerable Pro- 
genitor ; or the ſeveral Tranſactions ſuppoſed 
to have paſſed there, were Matters of every 
Day's Occurrence, The Principle I am 
pleading for neither requires their Aſſiſtance 
in its ſupport, nor ſtands charged with any 
of their Abſurdities. Tis ſuch a one as 
mere good Senſe would lead us to acquieſce 
in, if an inſpired Hiſtorian had not autho- 
rized it to us, The Species muſt have had 
a beginning; and an Effect of this Nature 
could not have been produced without ſome 
adequate Cauſe ; and what fo ſuitable Agent 
* T/arburton's Div. Leg. of Miſes, p. 402. 
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can we imploy here, ag an omnipatent and 
infinitely benevolent Deity ? Then as to a di- 
vine Inſtruction, it ſeems as neceſſary to the 
right Inſtitution of the infant moral World 

a5 a divine Agency to the Being of the natural 
One. In both Caſes, I think, we do not 
bring in a Deus ex Machimg, only; the In- 
troduction of him ſeems equally unavoidable, 
as it is important. t. 


J Au in the number of the moſt con- 
firmed Believers. (return'd Hortenſius) as to 
the firſt of theſe Articles; and I think there 
is a ſtrong probability of the ſecond. Yet, 
methinks, 18 a little ſtaggered to reconcile 
ſuch a ſeeming tenderneſs and concern of 
Heaven in the Cauſe of true Religion, with 
that early Introduction, and almoſt bound- 
leſs conſequent Empire, of which I am going 
to give you in ſome fort the Hiſtory, of 
. | 


Pri early it came into 2 N 
replied I) Hortenſius, notwithſtanding the 
Nun 581 1 pleading kn it 2 2 
certainly have come in earlier witbaut it, 
It muſt indeed in this Caſe, as it ſhould 
ſeem, have been ſtrictly coeval with the 
Species of Mankind. And ſurely ſuch an 
apparent neceſſitating Men to a wrong Wor- 

p; is at leaſt a harder Thought of infinite 
Wiſdom and Veracity, than a mere Per- 

| 'miſiion 
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miſſion of them, in the neglect or abuſe o 
their natural Underſtanding and Liberty, to 
fall off from a preſcribed right one. We are 
apt, itmay be, to over-rate both the Meaſure, 
and the Force, of theſe original Suggeſtions; 
as much as ſome have done the natural 
Powers of the firſt Man. As if all ſupe- 
rior Interpoſition muſt either be extended to 


the eſtabliſhing a complete Syſtem of ſpecu- 


lative Religion; or prevail to the abſolute 
Determination of the human Will to that 


which is practical. Doubtleſs the Voice of 


Heaven in theſe early Notices to its infant 
Creature was altogether of the ill ſmall 
Kind. The Impulſe was, as it ought to be, 
extremely gentle, ſuited to the natural Free- 
dom of the intereſted Party. And the Ef- 
fect of it, we may imagine, was like that 
of the fam'd Socratic Genius, chiefly of the 
reſtraining ſort: calculated more to pre- 
vent a miſapplied Devotion, than to inſtitute 


a perfectly rational One. Perhaps a more 


forcible Application, or a ſuperior Degree of 
infuſed Light, would have been incompati- 
ble with that rational Liberty of Man, 
which is the valuable Diſtinction of the Ho- 
mage of an intelligent moral Creature, 
from the implicit Submiſſion, and over- 
ruled Obedience of a mere ſenſeleſs Inſtru- 
ment, or Machine. Upon the whole, 


whatever be the right Determination of this 


Point, there is, I am ſenſible, no diſputing 
| IQ againit 


KR 
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againct Fact. But pray, how ſoon do you 
fuppoſe, a falſe Religion to have actually 
taken place in the World ? 


I was for giving the Difficulty (return'd 
he) its utmoſt force; in order to hear what 

would find to ſay in extenuation of it. 
For to deal ingenuouſly with you, Philemon, 
1 do not believe the Introduction of falſe 
Religion was near ſo early as it has been ſome- 


times repreſented; or that indeed there was 


any ſuch Thing in Being within the ſixteen 
hundred Vears of the Antediluvian World. 
I am ſenſible, if I was diſpoſed to pay any 


t Deference to a Fragment of Phænician 


Hiſtory, the Credit of which has been ſo 
zealouſly aſſerted by a great Writer of Epi 
copal Dignity in our own Country; I could 
fix the Date of falſe Worſhip very high 
even in that Period, For the immediate 
ſecond Generation of our Kind is ſaid in this 
Account to have been guilty in a Time of 
Drought of direct Idolatry to the Sun “. 
And our learned Voucher for the Phæni- 
cian's Authority in the point, ſuppoſes 
Cain to have been fo effectually confirm'd in 
this idolatrous Diſpoſition, before the time 
of that firſt Inſtance of external Devotion in 
the Warld, which our facred Hiſtory has 
recorded, 

* This is reported of Genus, the Son of Protogenus, | 


in Sanchoniatho, whom the Biſhop makes to be Cain, 
the Son of Adam. 
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recorded, the Sacrifice of the two original 
Brothers ; that the ſecret Apoſtacy of his 
Heart from the orthodox Belief of his Fa- 
mily, was the true Ground of that ſignified 
Diſapprobation of his Offering, which in 
the Event proved fo fatal to his Fellow- 
worſhipper. He was, it ſeems, an Infidel of . 
the true modiſi modern Stamp ; who in his 1 
Heart laughed at thoſe weak Superſtitions, 
which in his Practice he thought it prudent 
to comply with. Is not this, think you, a 
very extraordinary Piece of Refinement for 
that Age of primitive Simplicity? 


0 


H was a Genius of the pieber G 
(faid I) 1 ſuppoſe; and of a much forwarder 
Apprehenſion of Things, than his more 
pious and orthodox Relative; and by a [ 
deeper Penetration of Thought, ſaw 5 
ly thro' the Weakneſs of his nurſery Preju- f 
40 ces; and the Fallacy of the popular Syſtem 
of his Time. I wonder, conſidering how 

_ ſtrong an Inſtance he might be made of the 
Hazard of Free-thinking ; and the dark 
Stain that is fixed by the facred Hiſtorian 
upon his ſubſequent moral Character; we 
have not ſeen him produced in this View by 
the warmer Advocates for Syſtem in the 
World, to the Terror and Reproach of his 
Followers in later Ages ; who to the unpar- 
donable ſcandal and dif quiet of theſe good 

Men, 


the ſhameleſs 
ſelves. ' 


"TP 
Men, have preſumed to diſſent from certain 
eſcribed Opinions of the e, Digeſtion, 
ary moſt 1 — Evidence, under 
retence of thinking for them- 


Wurm Falſe Religion (reſumed Horten- 
ſius) had thus early got footing in the 
World, it ſoon, you will imagine, found 
Means to inlarge its malignant Babe for 
the great Luminary of Heaven, the Sun, 
being once exalted into the Character of 
ſupreme Lord of it, by this ſecond Genera- 
tion of Mankind ; there ſucceeded only two 
more complete ones, before a new Species 
of Idolatry was introduced, the Worſhip of 
Fire, and a'Wind, or Tem eft, that had 
occaſioned the accidental g out of it. 
The Celebration of which, we are told, was 
performed by ſetting up Pillars, or rather 
rude unwrought Stones, to the honor of 
the novel Deities; and paying a religious 
Homage, accompanied with ſanguinary Li- 
bations, at theſe their Altars *. This hap- 
pened in the thb Age of the World; and 
was thought ſuch a Refinement, we may 
ſuppoſe, upon the Idolatry of* the preceding 
ones, that the Survivers of theſe Elementary- 
Hierophants complimented them after their 
deceaſe, with ſome of the Honors of their 
own deviſing; in a grateful return for the 

; | Benefits 


* Cumb, Sanch. p. 236, 
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Benefits of their new Inſtitution ; conſecra- 
ting to them Poſts and Pillars, after the 
example of thoſe they had themſelves erected 
to the two natural Deities ; and celebrating 
anniverſary Feſtivals to their Memory “. 
And now the Idol-Intereſt was conſiderably 
advancing : For Chryſor, or Vulcan, who 
lived, in this Account, in the next Age but 
one; having invented Von, and the uſe of 
the Forge, with ſome other Accommoda- 
tions of Life, was, after his death, admitted 
by the Men of the immediate ſucceeding 
Generation to the Honors of a more explicite 
Religion, and direct Apotheofis T. A De- 
gree of Guilt, ſays our above- cited Com- 
mentator on the Fragment, which even this 
wicked Brood, of Cainite Extraction, © fell 
not into till the eighth Generation; till 
ce more than a thouſand Years had harden'd 
« them; and divine Vengeance in the De- 
* luge was drawing near in the next Gene. 
ration but one.” A Tudgment againſt the 
firſt Derifiers of Men, which he thinks ar- 
thy to be remark'd }, So important an In- 
| Nance of the Corruption of the Antediluwian 
World has our inſpired Hiſtgry of this Pe- 
riod altogether paſſed over in ſilence; and 
F left 


* Tourus d reh %, Tous emouÞgerac, 
noi, paiedoug auros afPregwonty xa TH; n Wee 
fu, Xa TOUT01S Eogras YEW er eros, Ubi ſup, - 

"Nc Yew avro eoebag3noav, Ubi ſup, 

$ Cumb. Sanch. p. 245, 
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left to be aſcertained to us by a Phenician 
Supplement; of an Age, doubtful, indeed, 
hut, paſt controverſy, much inferior 70 its 
cih e of which moreover the original Au- 
thorities are more to be ſuſpected than the 
Age; and the genuine Conveyance, thro 
the Hands of a right-reverend Father, from 
thoſe of a very late Pagan Tranſlator +, 
more juſtly queſtionable {till than either. 


OE need not (interpoſed I) go any far- 
ther, I think, for a full Juſtification of the 
divine Nemeſis in the Deſtruction of the 
rimitive World by the Flood, ſuppoſing the 

act to have been as it is uſually apprehended ; 
than to that incorrigible Depravity, and infa- 
mous Corruption of Manners in thoſe early 
Days; which the ſacred Hiſtorian points 
at to us, as its immediate Provocation, 
Violence 2, Iniquity, profligate and unpa- 
3 „ _ . ralleld 


Auctor Vetuſtiſſimus, ſays the learned Marſpam, 
of Sanchoniatho, fed Tyri condita, Trojaniſque Tem- 
poribus longe Inferior. Can. Chron. p. 234. Bo- 
chart gives this Character of him—Nomen, aut Cog- 
nomen, inde fortitus, ex quo animam ad ſcribendum 
appulit, hoc ipſo fignificabat ſe veritatis eſſe aſſeclam 
et exquiſitioris doctrin curioſum indagatorem; qu 
utinam tam re præſtitiſſet, quam nomine profitebatur. 
Canaan lib. 2. cap. 17, 

+ Philo Biblius, in the time of Adrian. 

+ We have it reported of Seth's Family, that in 
the days of Enos his Son, in diſtinction from the 
Cainites, they called themſelves by the name of the 


Sons 


* 
* 
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rallel'd Debauch, the reigning Characteriſtics, 
as it appears, of the more advanced Antedi- 
1 Age; 15 they had not drawn down 

Severity of a ſaper naturally interpoſing 
Vengeance, to the —— of ihe aaron 
Race; muſt in the natural Tendency of th 
Things themſelves have ſoon conic 
the univerſal Miſery of it. A Deluge might, 
for aught I know, be a very deſirable Reſeue 

FI F 2 3 


Sons of God, Gen. 4, 26. So Aguila's Verſion ren- 
ders the Place. Tore no dn Tov #2AEW £ 0V0hTS 
Kvziov, And the marginal readifig in our Bibles is 
agreable hereto. This Paſſage, however, has been 
ſometimes. quoted in proof, that the very worſt fort. 
of Idolatry, the human Apotheoſis, began as early as 
the days of Enos. But this Notion is intirely built 
upon a wrong Senſe of the Words in the original. 
The motive to the Diſtinction here aſſumed in Seth's 
Line was not, ſo far as appears, the Idolatry of the 
Cainites, but their ill Lives. Cain himſelf was of a 
violent and reſentful Diſpoſition, and his Family ſeem, 
many of them, to have been of a like Temper and 
Complexion. For we read, there were Giants, or, 
as Le Clerc underſtands the Hebrew Word, Nephelim, 
Robbers, or Men of Violence, in the Earth in thoſe' 
days. Such as afterwards: by the mixture of Seth's 
Family with Cain's, the whole Earth, except Noah's 
Family, was become, Gen. 6. 11. This, with the 
ſevere Law againſt Murder to Noah after the Flood, 


makes it probable that Violence was the reigning. 
Vice of the Antediluvian World. And whereas in 
the permiſſion of Animal Food, care is taken to for- 


bid the eating of Blood; Gen. . Þ 4, 5. poſſibly, the 

WacDaywa, or feeding upon raw Fleſh with the Blood 

in it, might have been practiſed before the Flood; 

5 helped to ſharpen the Spirits of Men in earlier 
ays, 
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from the more dreadful Overflowings of ſuch 
increaſing Wickedneſs. It might be even 
a kind Interpoſition in ſuch Circumſtances, 
to diſpeople a World of Beings ſo reſolute in 
their own undoing ; and by a deciſive Stroke 
of inſtant Ruin to prevent the lengthen'd 
Pains of a more gradual Execution. But 
ſo it ſhould ſeem (Hortenſius) in our Au- 
thor's account, that theſe Enormities in An- 
tediluvian Practice were not fully ripe for 
Puniſhment, without the finiſhing Aggra- 
vation of a confirmed ſpeculative Miſ-behef. 
Nor is it indeed any new Doctrine in Syſte- 
matic Theology, © That Errors in point of 
« Opinion, are of a more heighten'd Guilt, 
« than any Failures in Conduct.“ The 
condemning Quality is by many of our Di- 
vines ſo emphatically aſcribed to an erroneous 
Faith, that one would think there were no 
Condemnation to a corrupt Morality. And 
truly, if the final Diſtributions of Heaven 
were at all to be eſtimated from the temporary 
ones of ſome who boaſt themſelves its com- 
miſſion'd Embaſſadors, a Man would run 
far leſs riſque of his Salvation, who ſhould 
break even the plaineſt of the Command- 
ments; than ſcruple the moſt zntricate Ni- 
cety of an authoritatively impoſed Creed, 
merely becauſe he had not an Underſtanding 
to make either Scripture or Senſe of it. 


ONE 
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Ox would have hoped, however (pro- 
ceeded Hortenfius) that the memory of fo 
ſignal an Interpoſition of Heaven againſt the 
firſt Deiters: f Men, ſhould have given an 
effectual Check to the Practice for ſome con- 
fiderable Time in the ſucceeding World. 
At leaſt, that the choſen Family of Noah, 
who were themſelves Eye-witnefles to the 
Fact, and owed it to an eſpecial Providence 
on their behalf, that they ſurvived the ge- 
neral Ruin; ſhould have been too ſenſibly 
convinced of the fatal Conſequences of it in 
the preceeding Generations, to have ventured 
ſetting the example of it to After-Times. The 
Event however was, as we are told, quite 
different. For they were no ſooner almoſt 
preſerved from the common Fate, to be the 
Seed of a renewed World, but they became 
likewiſe the Seed of a renewed Idolatry. For 
Cronus, or Ham, one of the immediate Pro- 
geny of Noah, who had been partaker with 
him in the affecting Providence of the A, 
after a Series of many other Violences 
to his Family, having at length arrived to the 
complete Infamy of moſt unnatural Parricide, 
had ſcarce accompliſhed the ſavage Purpoſe 
of his Father's Murder, but he proceeded 
to the impious Ceremony of his Apotheoſis. 
He deify'd him, we are told, upon the very 

Spot 
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Spot where he had diſpatched him *. And 
to eſtabliſh the credit of that Divinity 
he had raiſed him to, as well as to provide 
for his own 'perſonal Advancement to the 
ſame Honors after death, he contrived to 
charge him with a Peſtilence that ſoon after 
raged in his Kingdom ; and to 2 this 
pretended puniſbing Dæmon r, the Author 
of the then inſtant Calamity, poured out 
the Blood of bis only Son in Sacrifice to the 
Manes of his murdered Parent : To ſuch 
an height of ſavage Impiety was this imme- 
diate 

®' Oupozyov Toy rπ] Atv (Kone) cri gigi ex 
TEjaves QUTOY r adore CWEVYYVG WHY WY TE 0 MOT phto!* 
ud aÞPicewIn oveemer, 1% amneTmISaN TO) TO mVEY= 
s Euſeb. prep. p. 38. en aPirow3n, ſays Bi- 
ſhop Cumberland, < He was conſecrated forthwith, 
cc upon that very ſpot of ground. Cronus was of his 
« mind, who ſaid, fit Divus, modo ne fit vivus. He 
knew it would-be honourable to himſelf to be believ'd 
the Son of a Deity; and that it might make way to 
his own Conſecration when he ſhould die. And when 
he had thus deihed him, nothing could fix his conſe- 


cration more, than that his Son, now a great Prince, 
ſhould ſacrifice to him. Cumb. Sanch. p. 146. 

I Tipwgers Anipuer, fo Ovexvcs is here conſidered 
by Porphyry in Euſeb. Book I. þ. 40. 

1 Anipuov of Yeoprevev x PSogag, TOY £2TY ie 
pho voyern Koovs Ovpaw Tar LAVLETU, Euſeb. prep. 
lib. I. p. 38. So confirmed an Idolater indeed was 
Cronus, in our Author's Account, that the End of 
his Deification of Ovec:;, or Noah, was, we are 
told, to make Poſterity believe Noah approved of 
Dzmon- Worſhip himſelf; and by that means blot 
out the remembrance of his Picty, Cumb. Sanch, 


p. 147. 
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diate Spectator of a fo, late delug'd World, 


for Crimes of the very /ame complexion with 
his own, already arrived! But, it ſeems, 
however he had eſcaped the penalty of An- 
tediluvian Corruption, he had been a conſi- 
derable Sharer in the guilt of it. For he not 
only himſelf gave into many ſuper/tztious, 
magical, and aftrologic Practices before the 
Flood ; but plotted the ſucceſsful propagation 
of them after it. He was unwilling, 
* We are told by ſome Writers, that Poſte- 
* rity ſhould loſe the Benefit of Antedilu- 
“ vian Ingenuity, in theſe kinds; and ac- 
* cordingly as the Deluge approached, ha- 
ving formed a Syſtem of what Knowledge 
« himſelf was maſter of this way, he 
ce inſcribed it on Plates of different Metals, 
<* and the hardeſt Stones he could meet with 
« for the purpoſe, And knowing there 
* would be no admiſſion for Doctrines of 
* this ſort into the Ark, he repoſited theſe 
4 valuable Inſtitutes in the ſafeſt Places he 
© could think of out of it; and when the 
4 Flood was over, went in ſearch of them 
* with the diligence ſo important a Diſco- 
6 very required; till having fortunately got 
«© them again into his poſſeſſion, he from 
* henceforward profeſſed a Maſterſhip in 
* his Art; and diſtinguiſhed himſelf as the 
great Magician and Aſtrologer of the Nau 

Gene- 


(40) 
* Generation of Mankind *. An Author, 
Philemon, who could thus /urvive the Ruins 
of an univerſal Deluge, might well be ex- 
empted from thoſe leſſer Injuries of Time, 
and vulgar Accidents, which have been ſa 


fatal to many Writers of a much inferior 
date. Nor are we, I think, to wonder, 
M after fo ſignal an eſcape of this firſt Sketch 
of his Antediluvian Magics, ſucceeding im- 
proved Editions of the ſame Work ſhould be 
extant as late as the learned Bochart's Age; 
who tells us of an 7mpious Treatiſe of the 
Elements and Praxis of Necromancy, then 
in being, under the Title of, The Scripture 
of Cham the Son of Noah +. 


Tris 
* Quantum itaque antique traditiones ferunt, 
Cham filius Noe, qui ſuperſtitionibus illis et ſacrilegis 
artibus Infectus fuit, ſeiens nullum ſe palle ſuper his 
Iibrum in Arcam prorſus inferre, in quam erat ung 
cum patre juſto, ac ſanctis fratribus ingreſſurus; ſce- 
leſtas artes, ac-profana commenta diverforum metal- 
lorum laminis, que ſcilicet non corrumperentur in- 
juria, et duriſſimis lapidihus inſculpſit. Quæ, diluvio 
peracto, eadem qua illa celaverat curioſitate perqui- 
rens, facrilegiorum, et perpetuz ncquitia: ſeminarium 
tranſmiſit in poſteros. Caſſian. Coll. 8. cap, 21, 
Kirch. Ob. Pam. lib. 1. p. 4. Dico igitur fieri non 
potuiſſe, ſays the laſt mention'd Author elſewhere, 
ut Cham peritiſſimus Aſtrologiæ, ac univerſæ nature 
conſultus, ad inſtantiam ſuorum filiorum Chys, et 
Miſraim, non aliqua ſcripſ.rit. Cum, ut per regulas 
et præcepta in magica arte operandi labili filiorum 
memoriæ conſuleret; tum, ut ad ſui nominis Fa- 
mam, &c. Ob. Pam. cap. 2. p. 18. compare Oed. 
Ag. P. 84. alſo 245. 
+ In 


valuit opinio Chamum fuille Magum, et car- 
mine 


( 41) 


| This was probably a Copy only of 
the Work (faid I) Hortenſius. I wonder 
what is become of the true original Ma- 
nuſcript? ' Happy the Virtuoſo Antiquary, 
if any ſuch there be, who has the Poſſeſſion 
of ſo choice a piece of antique Literature ! 
how efſectually would it ſhame ſome valued 
Treaſures of Antiquarian Curioſity, mere 
Novelties. in compariſon ! 

} 
| You ate not, I think (returned Horten- 
ſus) over fond of Domeſtic-Hiſtory, Phi- 
lemon, or I could let you into the true Se- 
cret of this Cronus's very early and ſingular 
Apoſtacy from the Religion of his Parents' 
and Brethren. It was all owing to an un- 
fortunate Alliance he had made by Marriage 
with a Branch of the Cainite Family. His 
Wife was of zdolatrous extraction; being 
Naamah, the Daughter of Lamech, Siſter to 
Tubal-Cain. The fame Perſon, whom Pu- 
tarch in his Egyptian Antiquities calls Ne- 
maus, Queen of Byblus in Phencia * , 

| $ ho 
mine magico patrem; dum dormiebat nudus, ita 
devotaſſe, et obligaſſe, ut deinceps ad mulierem non 
potuerit affectari; et magicos Libros ſcripſiſſe, nam 
hodieque extat impium opus, continens elementa et 
praxim artis necromantice, ſub titulo, ſcripture Cha- 
mi, Filii Noæ. Bechart. Phaleg. lib. 4. cap. I. 
If ſhe was one of Haus Wives, we may give 
a very probable reaſon for his falling into Idolatry, 


tho! his Father was fo free from it. Cumb. Remarks 
on Sanch. p. 107—8, 


Apoſtolorum numero in 


( 42) 
who being the only Female mentioned by 
Moſes. in his Genealogy of Carn's Line *, 
muſt he conceived, it is conjectured, to be 
a Perſon of very diſtinguiſhed Conſequence . 
Tho' methinks, her memory is not much 
beholden to the Civility of thoſe Writers, 
who, from this paſſing notice of it, traduce 
her as the inticer of her Husband OP 


* It has occaſioned - much Speculation amongſt 
Commentators, what ſhould be the reaſon of Moſes 
his making ten Generations from Adam to the Flood, 
in Setb's Line, and ſeven only in Cain's. Saint Au- 


ſtin's Obſervations on this Queſtion are very curious, 


and may ſerve to raiſe our Idea of Fatherly Interpreta- 
tion of Scripture —Illud mihi nullo pacto pretereun- 
dum filentio videtur, quod cum Lamech —_ ab 
Adam fuiſſet inventus, tot ejus annumerati ſunt filii, 
donec undenarius numerus impleretur, quo ſignifica- 
tur Peccatum. Quoniam Lux denario numero prz- 
dicatur, profecto numerus undenarius, quum, tranſ- 
A denarium, tranſgreſſionem legis ſignificat. 
rogenies ergo ex Adam per Cain ſceleratum numero 
undenario finitur, quo peccatum ſignificatur. Et 
ipſe numerus a Fæmindũ clauditur; a quo ſexu initium 
factum eſt peccati, per quod omnes morimur. Com- 
miſſum eſt autem, ut et voluptas carnis, quz ſpiritut 
reſiſterit, ſequeretur. Nam et ipſa filia Lamech, 
Neema, id eſt, Voluptas, interpretatur. Per Seth 
autem ab Adam ad Noe denarius infinuatur legitimus 
numerus. Cui Ne tres adjiciuntur filii: unde, uno 
lapſo, duo benedicuntur a patre ; ut. remoto reprobo, 
et probatis filiis ad numerum additis, etiam duodena- 
rius numerus intimetur ; gui et in Patriarcharum, et 
ignis eſt, propter ſeptenarii 

partes, alteram per alteram multiplicatas. Nam ter 
2 vel quater terni, ipſum faciunt. De Civ. 


Lib. 15. cap. 21. ap. ful. 
+ See Cumb. as above. 


( 43 ) 
baſeſt Idolatries ; nor to others of a like con- 
jectural Stamp, who gather from the fame 
_ "Circumſtance, that ſhe was herſelf the ori- 
ginal Subject of an Apotheofis the moſt Th - 
mous in all Paganiſm, the Apotheofis of luſt- 
ful Beauty x. But whatever was the ground 
of Ham's religious Misbehaviour before the 
Flood, the Rabbinic Authors are no very 
reputable Expoſitors of Scripture, if he was 
not under a fatal Devotion to Offences of 
this ſort after it. For ſuch, it ſeems, is 
in their opinion the import of that Denun- 
ciation which his indecent Levity extorted 
from his affronted Parent, upon an occaſion 
well known, againſt hinwelf and his Proge- 
ny; „That they ſhould not only be in 
ce Slavery to their collateral Kindred ; but to 
% a Dominion of a more debafing and op- 
« probrious kind, the Tyrarmy of the moſt 
« execrable Superſtition .“ Mx 
— G 2 I HoR 


Mema, Filia Lamechi, Mi memorata præter 
morem Scripturæ, quæ non ſolet in genealogiis referre 
fæminas. Alii, quia Noema venuſtum notat, eo ar- 
bitrantur eſſe Venerem Gentium. Tantam enim ve- 
nuſtatem fuifſe unius Naama prædicant, ut duo An- 
geli Dei, Axa, et Azael, ejus forma capti, concubuer- 
rint; et ex ea Dæmones genuerint, qui Sedim appel- 
lantur. Alii Adamum ipſum, illis centum et triginta 
annis quibus ab Erd fuit ſeparatus, fuiſſe cum Naama. 

Voſſ. de Orig. Idol. lib. 1. cap 17. 6 
+ Gen. 25. Et vidit Cham pater Chanaan verenda 
patris ſui; Gen. g. 22. To which Rabbi Raffi adds, 
it was believed, quod caſtraverit ipſum, et concubue- 
n rit 
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I nor (ſaid I) our venerable Anceſtor 
ke here by a prophetic Spirit, declarin 

Þ co in the 1 af things , 
come to paſs in this Branch of his Poſterity; 
and not intimating any diſpoſition of his own 
what ſhould, Otherwiſe his Anathema 
ſeems much too ſevere for the provocation 
that drew it from him; nor could he, I 
think, have well. recovered his: Temperance, 
when he uttered ſo mercileſs an Impreca- 
tion. 47 


For the credit of his ſobriety, Philemon, 
(replied he) I dare fay the good Man, nei- 
ther in Prophecy, nor Reſentment, had any 
Thought of what he is here charged with. 
The Denunciation had quite another Aſpect, 
and was accompliſhed after a very different 
manner *, Nor was indeed the ſpiritual 
Slavery here underſtoad at all peculiar to Ca- 
naan's Poſterity ; having, as it ſhould ſeem, 
equally prevailed within the Line of Shem, 

wah, eee when 
rit cam eo Cuſli, ſays Abenezra on the Place, cul- 
tores fuere Idolorum, eo quod Noe Chamo maledixit 
We muſt judge, fays Biſhop Cumberland, that even 
this worſt part of Idolatry (human Sacrifice) was re- 
ceived and continued by Ham in Canaan, and Egypt, 
and the * of his Dominions. Cumb. Sanch, 
N 147 8. |; 
5's Noe Chammumn execratus prædixerat fore, ut ejus 
poſteri ſervi eſſent ſervorum. Atque id impletum in 
Chananzis tum, cum ſubire coaQi ſunt Iſraelitarum 
jugum. Bechart, Phaleg. lib. 1. p. 3. 


(45) 

when a particular Family of that Line was 
diſtinguiſhed by a ſpecial Privilege in the 
Caſe; and ſeparated from its idolatrous Kin- 
dred by an immediate interpoſition of Hea- 
yen for that purpoſe. And thus, Philemon, 
by running over with you ſeveral imagin 

Eſtabliſhments of Idolatry in the World, I 
have, I am afraid, inſenſibly brought down 
par Thoughts to the times of a real one. 
The particular Seat of it, I have in view, 
is the Chaldean, or ancient Aſſyrian Empire, 
From a City of which, Ur of the Chaldees, 
Terah, the Father of the Patriarch Abra- 
ham, ſome time before his death, which 
happened in the ſeventy-fifth Year of Abra- 
ham's Age, removed with his Family to 
Haran in Meſopotamia ; upon a diſſenſion 
from the Ur:te Eſtabliſhment in Religion *. 
What this was, may be probably conjectured 
from the Alexandrian Chronicle ; which 
records of Ninus the Succeſſor of Nimrod 
in the Aſſyrian Empire, and who reigned 
*till the ninth Year of Abraham's Life, that 
he taught the Aſſyrians to worſhip Fire . 
He introduced, I would underitand the 
Chronicle, the Worſhip of artificial Fire, 
as a Symbol of the Fires, or Lights of Hea- 
ven; which, if the Origin of Chaldean Ido- 
latry may be judged of trom that of all other 
Nations, were, doubtleſs, as the nature of 


the 


* CompareGen.11. 31,32. 12.4. with Tadith 5.7, 8. 
+ Chron, Alex, p. 64, 
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00-3 
the thing ſeems to point ont, the firſt Ob- 
jects of a miſtaken ki gy for the World. 

8 


Ninus, we may imagine, ht to pro- 
vide a remedy againſt the frequent abſences, 
and diſappearings of the heavenly Bodies, 
by appointing a medium of Adoration to 
them, which might be always at hand, and 
ready to receive the honours of thoſe primary 
Divinities. Or, poſſibly, ſome farther In- 
novation here in Abraham's Time might 
occaſion the Rupture between his Family 
and their Fellow- Citizens. For it does not 
appear that Terab, or Abraham, were at this 
time adherers to the true Worthip, tho' they 
are mentioned as Separatiſts from a particular 
mode of falſe * Whatever was the ground 
of their Viſſenſion from the Urz:te Religion, 
the Jeiſ Authors inform us the quarrel 
in Abrabam's Caſe ran ſo high, that he had 
inevitably fallen a Martyr to his particular 

Scruple, 


Mr. Locle in his Comment on Rom. 4. 5. 
r dt n £pYaCopmevy, Tievors ds £74 ro d 
Tov a:7t6n, N ⁰ννe· eig tis dint — obſerves, 
that by theſe Words Saint Paul plainly points out Abra- 
bam, who was, agen, ungodly, that is, a Gentile, not 
a Worſhipper of the true God, when God called him, 
which he explains by the Word ageC4, being uſed 
by the Apoſtle to expreſs the State of the Gentile 
World as to their Atheiſm, Polytheiſm, and Idola- 
try, at the Revelation of the Goſpel ——anwarun- 
Tera yup ogyn Steeb r Gg%uey £74 rag ααν , 
a pw Tru Nom. 1. 18. See his Com. on the Places. 


As alſo, more at large on Rom. 5. v. 6 and 8. 
1 
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Scruple, but that an eſpecial Providence: in- 
terpoſed in his Reſcue, For the Chaldeans, 
it ſeems, were ſo reſolute in their demands 
of Conformity to their authorized national 
Religion, that F:re-Worſhip, or Fire-Di- 
ſcipline were the ſettled Alternatives with 
them; and the latter having been the Lot 
of our Patriarch, he had certainly periſhed 
in it, had not a Miracle been wrought for 
his deliverance. It was thought neceſſary 
he ſhould at leaſt feel the Vengeance of that 
Element, of which he would not acknow 

ledge the Divinity *. | +, 


Tre Element (I interpoſed) had ſome 
pretence for aſſerting its own Apotheo/is., But 
ſure the zeal of later Ages for eſtabliſhments 
of a different Genius greatly exceeds its 
bounds, when it catches the red-hot Spirit of 
theſe Chaldean Inquiſitors; and proceeds to 
the Diſcipline of Fire, without the previous 
Ceremony of its Derfication. 
 WararT- 


Pro eo quod legimus, in regione Chaldzorum, 
(er Ty Xwen Tw XxzAdaws) in Hebreo habetur, Ur 
Chaſdim, id eſt, in igne Chaldæorum. Tradunt 
autem Hebræi ex hac occaſione, iſtiuſmodi fabulam; 
quod Abraham in ignem miſſus fit, quia ignem adorare 
noluerit, quem Chaldzi colunt, et dei auxilio libera- 
tus, de Idololatriæ igne oo Quod in ſequenti- 
bus ſcribitur, egreſſum eſſe Tharan cum ſobole ſua de 
regione Chaldæorum: pro eo, quod in Hebræo ha- 
betur, de incendio Chaldzorum : quod videlicet, ig - 
nem nolens adorare, igne conſumtus fit, Vid, Hieron, 
Tradit, in Gen. II. 28, 31, 


(48) 


' WrATEvEeR was the particularity (re- 
famed Hortenſius) of the Patriarch's Reli- 
gion at his departure from the City of his 
Nativity; a farther reform was, we find; 
thought neceſſary to be made in it, at ſome . 
diſtance of Time from that period ; when, 
by a ſpecial Deſignation from Heaven for 
the Purpoſe, he was to enter upon the 
Muſtrious Character vouchſafed to him in 
Haran of Meſopotamia; of being from 
thenceforward not only the Head or Father 
of a great and choſen Nation; that of the 

ews, the immediate Deſcendents of Abra- 
am after the Fleſh ; but of a more honour- 
able, however figurative Progeny ; of the 
Faithful to the end of World *. About 
two Years after this very important Inſtitu- 
tion, we find him driven by diſtreſs of a 


ſ Famine in Canaan, the Country of his ap- 
Wer; pointed Reſidence under it during that Inter- 
Hat val, into Egypt +. The Scripture which 
HA records to us his having ſojourned there 
F "th upon this occaſion, about the ſpace, as is 
14 Con- 


Fit * The Law, according to St. Paul, Gal. 3. 17. 

| A was 430 Years after the Abrahamic Covenant, The 
Law was given A. M. 2513. counting back 430 Years 
from hence, we come to 2083, the 75th Year of 
Abraham's Life; or the Year of his departure from 
Haran ; at which time, according to Rom. 4. v. 5. as 
above, he was ju/7ified by Faith, being ac n, ungod- 
ly, or an idolatrous Gentile, Compare Gal. 3. 8. 
with Gal. 12. 2, 3. 

+ Gen, 12, 10. 
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conjectured, of three Months *, makes no 
mention of his having differed at all from 
the People of the Land in the matter of Re. 
ligion, However ſcrupulous he had not 
long ſince been as to the Ur:7e Ritual and 
Liturgy, we have no Intimation given us, 
but that he was now an intire Conformiſt 
to the Egyptian. Nor would he, 'tis con- 
ceived, have been ſo well intreated + of 
the Pharaoh in whoſe Dominions he took 
refuge, as we are informed he was, upon 
any other Terms. Unleſs indeed the Spi- 
rit of Egyptian Idolatry was far leſs bigot- 
ted than that of Chaldean; and that Zeal 
for national Ceremonie> ſo powerful in E- 
gypt in later Ages, Þ . not as yet begun to 
operate. An Argu.,ent this, in the opinion 
of a very conſiderable Writer , that the 
Egyptians were not at the time we are here 
ſpeaking of materially, if indeed in any 
degree, corrupted in their public Faith and 
Worſhip; ſince otherwiſe our Patriarch 
could neither have conformed to their Eſta- 
bliſhments with innocence, nor yet in all ap- 
pearance have difſented from them ; con- 
liſtently with the only motive of his Jour- 
ney ; the obtaining for himſelf and Houſe- 
hold that commodious Subſiſtence in a fo- 

| © reign 


* See Marſham's Can. Chron. p. 72. 
+ Gen. 12. 16, | 
+ Mr. Shuckford, Vol. I. of Con. Book IV. at 


large. 


( 50 ) 
reign Land, which the inclemency of the 
Seaſon would not afford him in his own. 
Our Author concludes therefore, that the 
Egy/tians were as yet adherents to the tra- 
didonal Religion of Noah ; and Worſhip- 
pers in common with their patriarchal So- 
Journer, of the one true God *. 


Tux Scripture (interrupted I) Horten- 
frus, is altogether filent in this matter. Tt 
neither determines one way, nor the other. 
From whence, conſidering the Genius of 
the Moſaic Hiſtory upon many parallel Oc- 
caſions, little, I ſhould imagine, can be 
concluded with certainty for either Side of 
the queſtion, There is one Circumſtance 
of the Relation to be conſidered, that ſeems, 
if any thing, rather to make againſt this 
Genti/eman's Concluſion ; fince it may poffi- 
bly help us to account for the Patriarch's 
hoſpitable Reception at the Egyptian Court, 
even allowing him to have been ever ſo ſeru- 
pulous a Separatiſt from the e/tab/i/hed 
Church, He had with him, we are in- 
formed, a fair Companion of his Travels, 
whoſe Beauty ſoon drew upon her the Re- 
gards of the intriguing Princes, or great Of- 
ficers, of Pharaoh's Houſhold ; and, upon 
a report of it from them to their Matter, 
procured the admired Stranger an Admiſſion 
into his Palace, and an intire accommodation 

at 


* Sec as above. 


(57 ) 
at the royal Expence *. In ſuch a ſituation 
ſhe muſt have been Miſtreſs of very little 
Addreſs, if ſhe could not obtain for herſelf 
and Family the privilege of a Toleration in 
a ſeparate Worthip and Communion ; and 
the liberty of a private Conſcience. Nor 
did the Patriarch, fo far as appears, in the 
leaſt diſtruſt the Succeſs of ſo powerful an 
Apologiſt for his Religion; all his Care ſeems 
to have turn'd upon concealing the real 
nearneſs of her Relation to his Perſon, A 
Diſcovery of which, he conceived, might 
ſubject him to the hazards of Violence from 
a voluptuous People; and deprive him at 
the ſame time both of his Confort and hig 
Life; whereas under the diſſembled Cha- 
racter of a Siſter, inſtead of the genuine 
one of a Wife, he could ſecurely truſt her 
Vertue amidſt the Intrigues of a Court, nor 
riſque his own perſonal Safety amidſt the 
Licence of it +. When therefore we are ac- 
quainted by the facred Hiſtorian, that he 
was well intreated of Pharaoh for the ſake 
of his female counterfeited Correlative , 
might not a Toleration of him in a foreign 
Worſhip be one inſtance of this kind Intreat- 
ment ? And how then will it follow from 
Abraham's being at this time a Servant of 
the true God, that the native Egytiaus had 


H 2 -. 


n. 12. 14, 15, 16. 
-,+ Gen. 12. v. 11, 12, 13. 
Gen. 12. 16. 
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(O82) 
not before his days apoſtatized to the Service 
of falſe ones ? 


Tho' I have all nnaginable regard (re- 
turned Hortenſius) to the Opinion of the 
very knowing Writer, whoſe Sentiments in 
this Matter I have been reporting to you ; I 
do not indeed ſee but the Suppoſition of a 
Toleration is full as allowable in the Caſe of 
Abraham, as in that of Foſeph, a little more 
than two Centuries later in the Egyptian 
Hiſtory *, it appears unavoidable. For we 
have the Authority of the ſacred Text itſelf 
for thinking Fofeph, even in the height of 
his Egyptzan Advancement; at a time when 
he not only /tocd before Pharaoh, but had 
enter'd into an Alliance by Marriage with a 


Family of the national Prieſthood 4 ; to 


have yet been all the while of a differcnt 
Religion from that of the Eſtabliſhment. 
For in the account given us of his entertain- 
ing his Stranger-Brethren, ſent by their Father 
to buy Corn in Egypt, in a general Failure 
of it in their own Land ; we are informed, 
the native Egyptians, who were of the Invi- 
tation, night not eat Bread with the He- 
brews; but were accommodated under a 
{eparate 

* Abraham ſojourned in Egypt A. M. 2086. Foſeph 
was fold into Egypt at 17 Years of Age, Gen. 37. 2, 
28. A. M. 2267. in 13 Years after which, or at 30 
Years of Age, He ſlocd before Pharaoh, Gen. 41. 46. 
A. M. 2289. 

T Gen. 41. D. 455 46. 

1 Gen. 43. 1, 2. 
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—_— Oeconomy; the ſcrupulous Genius 
of their national Religion, even in theſe 
early days, admitting none to a common 
Table, who were not Partakers of a com- 
mon Altar . Our Author notwithſtanding 
is ſo far from thinking the Egyptians to 
have been actually corrupted in their Reli- 
gion at the time of Abraham's ſojourning 
amongſt them, that he makes the Patriarch 
himſelf to have been innocently the 22 
of their firſt becoming ſo not long after- 
wards. This, in his account, was brought 
about by the artifice of Sp s,, a Prince 
of Memphis; the tenth in that Govern- 
ment from Menes, or Miſraim, its Founder; 
who came to the Crown about nine Vears 
before the death of Abraham; and above 
fourſcore after his departure from Egypt Þ. 
The Reputation of our Patriarch for parti- 
cular Revelations, and a more diſtinguiſhed 
Intercourſe with Heaven, was at this time, 
it is ſuppoſed, exceeding high with the 
Egyptians. And gave Supbis an opportuni- 
ty to innovate in the Sacra of his Country 
under the Patronage of fo reverenced an Ex- 
ample. He pretended theretore, in afteCta- 
tion of the patriarchal Fame and Character, 
to be himſelf a @torrnc; favour'd with 'a 
more 

* Gen. 43. 32. 

+ Abraham ſojourned in Egypt A. M. 2086. Suphis 
began his Reign A.M. 2174. or An. Are Theb. 293. 


88 Years after Abraham's being in Egypt. Abraham 
died in 2183, the ninth Year of Suphis at Memphis. 
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not before his days apoſtatized to the Service 
of falſe ones ? 


Tho' I have all nnaginable regard (re- 
turned Hortenſius) to the Opinion of the 
very knowing Writer, whoſe Sentunents in 
this Matter I have been reporting to you ; I 
do not indeed ſee but the Suppofition of a 
Toleration is full as allowable in the Caſe of 
Abraham, as in that of Foſeph, a little more 
than two Centuries later in the Egyptian 
Hiſtory “, it appears unavoidable, For we 
have the Authority of the ſacred Text itſelf 
for thinking Joſeph, even in the height of 
his Egyp7zan Advancement; at a time when 
he not only /tocd before Pharach, but had 
enter'd into an Alliance by Marriage with a 
Family of the national Prieſthood 4 ; to 
have yet been all the while of a different 
Religion from that of the Eſtabliſhment. 
For in the account given us of his entertain- 
ing his Stranger-Brethren, ſent by their Father 
to buy Corn in Egypt, in a general Failure 
of it in their own Land 4; we are informed, 
the native Egyptians, who were of the Invi- 
tation, night not eat Bread with the He- 
brews; but were accommodated under a 


ſeparate 
* Abraham ſojourncd in Eryp: A. M. 2086. Feſeph 
was foid into Egypt at 17 Yearsof Age, Gen. 37. 2, 
28. A. M. 2267. in 13 Years after which, or at 30 
Years of Ape, Ile /ioed before Pharaoh, Gen, 41. 46. 
A. M. 2289. 
T Gen. 41. v.45; 46. 


Ga. 43. 2. 


(53) 

ſeparate Oeconomy ; the ſcrupulous Genius 
of their national Religion, even in theſe 
early days, admitting none to a common 
Table, who were not Partakers of a com- 
mon Altar *. Our Author notwithſtanding 
is ſo far from thinking the Egyßtians to 
have been actually corrupted in their Reli- 
gion at the time of Abrahem's ſojourning 
amongſt them, that he makes the Patriarch 
himfelf to have been innoc cently. the 2 7072 
of their firſt becoming ſo not long 
wards. This, in his account, was brought 
about by the artifice of Suph1s, a Prince 
of Memphis; the tenth in that Govern- 
ment from Menes, or Miſraim, its Founder; 
who came to the Crown about nine Years 
before the death of Abraham; and above 
tourſcore after his departure from E wht A. 
The Reputation of our Patriarch for parti- 
cular Revelations, and a more diſtinguiſhed 
Intercourſe with Heaven, was at this time, 
it is ſuppoſed, exceeding high with the 
Egyptians. And gave Supbis an opportuni- 
ty to innovate in the Sacra of his Country 
under the Patronage of ſo reverenced an Ex- 
ample. He pretended therefore, in affecta- 
tion of the patriarchal Farne and Character, 
to be himſelf a OScorrye; favour'd with a 


more 

® Gen. 43. 32. 
+ Abraham ſojournod in 25 Dt A. NI. 2086. Srphis 
began his Reign A.M. 2174. or An. Eræ Theb. 293. 


88 Years after Abrahams 15 in Egypt. Avravam 
died in 2183, the ninth Lear ot Supbis at ſemphis. 


( 54) | 

more intimate acceſs to, and nearer aſpect 
of Divinity. Upon the credit of which, he 
ſoon contrived to overturn the hitherto 7ra- 
ditional Belief and Worſhip of his Subjects ; 
propagating in its ſtead a Syſtem of his own 
private Inſtitutions; and infinuating bimſelf 
by this means into the future ſupreme Di- 
rection of the publick Faith and Conſcience *, 


IT E Pretence, (aid I) Hortenſius, was 
doubtleſs a very good one for the Purpoſes 
of an intriguing Politician, But methinks 
I would not readily charge the Alrabamic 
Diſpenſation with the Odium of giving the 
firſt hint to ſo miſchievous an Artifice of 
Prieſtcraft, Beſides that had the Circum- 
ſtances of Abraham's Life and Character at 
this time been ſo well known in Egypt, as 
this account ſeems to ſuppoſe ; he muit real- 
ly have been a Politician of no ordinary Ge- 
nius, who could wreſt ſuch an Example to 


the Purpoſes of a national Idolatry. 


THIN Fgyptians (replied Hortenſius) 
might poſſibly have heard of the general 
Fame of Abraham's Revelations, and yet 
not have been apprized of the particular Sub- 
ject and Contents of them, A report thus 
popularly current, without being accurately 
examined, might lead Suphis into the con- 
ceit of this Fallacy, at the ſame time that it 


would 


* See Shuckford's Con. Vol, I. Book V. p. 319, 
and foll. 


(38). 

would not at all interfere either with the 
Intention, or the Succeſs of it. Abuſes of 
the beſt Things are, you know, often un- 
avoidable in the natural courſe of human 
Liberty. Appointments the moſt uſeful in 
themſelves, and the moſt beneficially in- 
tended, are yet open to the groſſeſt Miſap- 
plications by the perverſe, the falſely- intereſt- 
ed, the dilingenuous, However, to deal 
fairly with you, Philemon, ſince I find you 
are ſcrupulous of making the Patriarch at all 
a Party in this Affair; ] ſee not but we may 
well enough diſcharge him ; and fix the 
blame, where perhaps it is only due, upon 
the enterprizing Spirit of the deſigning Mem- 

Hite. His Oeovia, in this view, might poſ- 
ſibly be nothing more than the boaſted Pre- 
tence of a more improved Speculation, and 

rofounder Theory, in Subjects of Religion. 
The Subſtance of which, in the Opinion of 
an Author of firſt regard in the Antiquities 
of Egypt, was the projecting the Amel 
Symbolical Theology, and Emblem-Worſhip 
of this Country *. An Hypothe/is, which he 
grounds upon a Paſſage in the Chronology of 
the Kings of This, anſwering to about the 


twentieth 


* Sane ex hac Regis (Suphidis) Otomria nova in 
Fgypto Religionum ludibria excogitata ſunt ; et ſacris 
tradita commentariis. Nam ex Thimtarum Synchro- 
niſmo manifeſtum eſt, Bouum, Hircique &Tro9«wsiy 
co ipſo tempore initium habuiſſe. Marſbam Can. 


Chiron. p. 54. 
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1 
twenticth Year of Suphis at Memphis; 
«© That in the Reign of Cezachos, the tenth 
« Thinite King, the Apis at Memphis, Mnevis 
e at Heliopolis, and the Mendefian Goat, 
« were received into the number of the 
Egyptian Gods *.“ A diſcernment in 
this Symbol-Science was ever, we know, 
eſteemed by the Egyprians'a very high in- 
ſtance of ſacred Wiſdom . And the diſco- 
very, or firſt inſtitution of it, if generally 
aſcribed to Suphis, would naturally intitle him 
to that honourable Diſtinction paid to his Me- 
mory in the Memphite Records ; * That he 
ce Wass a Prince eminent for a more particular 
« Inſight into the Natures of the Gods +.” 
He lett behind him, we-are farther inform- 
ed, a ſacred Book, or Treatiſe of divine 
Subjects; the Elements, we may ſuppoſe, 


La 


of this 2mblematic Doctrine, and Animal- 


Apotheoſis . Which, if it owed its birth to 
the Speculations of this Memphite Prince, 


might, before the Ageof Fofeph's Advancement 


in a neighbour Kingdom, near a Century be- 
J ov ok oh Fa SR low 

Sub hoc, Apts in Memphi, Muevis in Heliopoli, 
et Mendeſius Caper Dii ſunt habiti Manßb. Tab. 
artic. Ceach 

+ Ns reę tx Ppomotus xa T1 #Yav JeoroPrag tm, 
Tv F147 EN Ye 4α r Cw Karg de x 1a Fn; 
Bede Nen a, AY Vo [wv VT&EXOV TWV Nele Aiyur- 
ren dr cr ng, dg bib, MN ewbuxeo. Porph. 
de Abſt. Lib. 4. Sect. . N 


t Ortes Tegion)es £15 hecbg £yevero, Syncell. Chron. 


p. 56. 
l Tegan vir iS N. Ibid. 


5 (37) 
iow the Times we are here ſpeaking of, 
have been ſufficiently ſpread, and improved 
upon in Zgypt, to account fully for that re- 
ligious Diſtinction in the accommodation of 
his Egyptian and Hebrew Gueits, obſerved 
in his Entertainment above-mcationed #, 
Nor will the Province here aſſigned to the 
Refinements of $Sz/47s appear, I think, at 
all unſuitable to his Genius and Character, 
when it is remembered, that he is delivered 
down to us in the Chronology of Egypt, as 
the reputed Founder of the cclebrated great 
Pyramid +, An Edifice, whatever other 
Uſes it might be applied to, in its firſt In- 
tention; there is great Reaſon to think, of 
the Hreroglyphic kind, The Figure of the 
Pyramid and Obeliſk in general being, we 
are aſſured, in the Egyptian manner of Ex- 
preſſion, emblematical of the Nature and 
Properties of Fire ; as was, I conceive, this 
VV 
97 ad before Pharaoh A. M. 2289 —Suphis 
died 1 L.. * 52 Yeats before Paſitl's Q 
vancement - Suphis reigned 63 Years; beginning to 
reign A. M. 2174, or according to Marjham's Table, 
An. Er. Theb. 293--The Worſhip of the Apis, &c. 
as above, ſtands recorded pretty early in Suphis his 
Reign; ſo that it came in, probably, near a Century 
before Foſeph's ſtanding before Pharanv. 
I Hic (Suphis) maximam erexit Pyramidem, 
Marſh. Can. Chron. p. 47. 
"TR TTygxpaiozs ds 2% OStAICKOUG TH Tue; Ove 
(awrauay), Porph: ap Euſeb. Prep. Evang. p. bo. 
The Egyptian Obelisk at Alexandria had not a Square 


Baſe, like thoſe we fee at Rome; but an Hemi- 
ſpherical 


(56) 


twentieth Veit of Suphis at Memphis, . 
6 © That, in the! eign of Ceac bos, che tenth 


CY = = FY 


te were e into oY number - of the 
cc Egyptian Gods . A diſcernment in 
this Sy 1 8 ce was ever, we know, 
eſteemed by the Egypriars!a very high in- 
ſtance of ſacred Wiſdom+. And the diſco- 
very, or firſt: inſtitution of it, if genetally 
aſcribed to Suphis, would natutally intitle hirti 
to that honourable Diſtinction paid to his Me- 
mory in the Memphite Records; That he 
Was a Prince eminent for a more particular 
© Inſight into the Natures of the Gods +.” 
He lett behind him, we are farther inform- 
ed, 4 ſacfed Book, or Treatiſe of divine 
Subjects; the Elements, we may ſuppoſe, 
of this emblematic Doctrine, and Animal- 
Apotheoſis L. Which, if it owed its birth to 
the Speculations of this Memphite Prince, 
might, before the Ageof Fofeph's Advancement 
in a neighbour Kingdom, near a Century be- 


low 
'*. Sub hoc, 4 is in 25 np hi, Mnevis in Heliopali, 
et « Meadeſh us Ch Dii — habiti. _ Marſh. Tab. 
artic. Ceach. 
+ Qs xeę ex Ppornotews xa THs a2 Oe £7: 
To cies Age c ru Go Karg ago de a1 n 
Bedeaux Sun a, ah raf TW Nele Ar- 
rie de: S nau, Gg ib LOT ela. Porph. 
de Abſt. Lib. 4. Sect. 9. 
t Orros wegen es kg heco enero. Syncell. Gion. 


ps j legs cut He Ibid, 


EO (37) 
low the Times we are here ſpeaking of, 
have been ſufficiently ſpread, and improved 
upon in Zgypt, to account fully for that re- 
ligious Diſtinction in the accommodation of 
his Egyptian and Hebrew Gueſts, obſerved 
in his Entertainment above-meationed #, 
Nor will the Province here aſſigned to the 
Refinements of $zþ47s appear, I think, at 
all unſuitable to his Genius and Character, 
when it is remembered, that he is delivered 
down to us in the Chronology of Egypt, as 
the reputed Founder of the celebrated great 
 PyramidF. An Edifice, whatever other 
Uſes it might be applied to, in its firſt In- 
tention; there is great Reaſon to think, of 
the Hzeroglyphic kind, The Figure of the 
Pyramid and Obeliſt in general being, we 
are aſſured, in the Egyptian manner of Ex- 
preſſion, emblematical of the Nature and 
Properties of Fire I; as was, I conceive, this 
e 
27 4 flood before Pharaoh A. M. 2289 —Suphis 
died A. M. 2237, or 52 Yeats before Foſej 5's Ad- 
vancement - Suphis reigned 63 Years; beginning to 
reign A. M. 2174, or according to Marſham's Table, 
An. Er. Theb. 293--The Worſhip of the Apis, &c. 
as above, ſtands recorded pretty early in Suphis his 
Reign; ſo that it came in, probably, near a Century 
before Foſeph's landing befor: Pharanv. 
I Hic (Suphis) maximam erexit Pyramidem. 
Marſh. Can. Chron. p. 47. 
t Tivgapudzs df na obeAioxoug Th ugos OUTIC 
(a tw“). Porph. ap Euſeb. Prep. Evang. p. 60. 


The Egyptian Obelisk at Alexandria had not a Square 


Baſe, like thoſe we ſee at Rome; but an Hemi- 
ſpherical 
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(35) 
particular Structure, (what I have the 
pleaſure to find confirmed to me, by the 
Judgment of a late very learned and inge- 
nious Traveller, who had examined it upon 
the ſpot) both deſigned for the Repreſenta- 
tion, and dedicated to the Idolatry, of the 
chief Fire of the Syſtem, the Sun *. But, 


not 


ſpherical one, that was received into a correſpondent 
2 in the Pedeſtal. It is certain, that theſe Pil- 
lars, by being thus rounded at the Bottom, would 
bear a nearer reſemblance to Darts, and miſſiue Mea- 
pons, than if they were ſquare. And conſequently 
would be more expreſſive of the Rays of the Sun; 
which they were ſuppoſed to repreſent ; as it was the 
Sun itſelf to which they were dedicated, Shaw's 
Travels, or Obſervations, Gc. p. 411. Trabes ex 
eo fecere Reges quodam certamine, Obeliſcos vo- 
cantes; ſolis numini facratos. Radiorum ejus Argu- 
mentum in Effigie eſt. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. 36. 
cap. 8. 

* As the Pyramids, which are Obeliſks only in 
obtuſer Angles, were equally emblematical of Fire, 
ſo they may be conſidered under the ſame religious 
View, to have been no leſs conſecrated to the ſame 
Deity. Shaw's Travels, as above If Cheops, Su- 
þhis, or whoever was the Founder of the great Pyra- 
mid, intended it only for his Sepulchre, what Occa- 
lion was there for ſuch a narrow crooked Entrance 
into it? For the Well, as it is called, at the end of 
the Entrance? For the lower Chamber, with a 
large Nitch or Hole in the eaſtern Wall of it? For 
the long narrow Cavities in the Wall of the upper 
Room? Or for the two Ante-Chambers, and the 
lofty Gallery, with Benches on each Side, that in- 
troduce us into it? As the whole of the Egyptian 
Theology was cloathed in myſterious Emblems and 
Figures, it (cems reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that all theſe 

urnings, 


(59) 
not to amuſe you any longer, Philemon, 
with Conjectures, either as to the Ara, or 
Authors of the Mgypti an Idolatry; it will 
be more to our Purpoſe to turn our Inquiry 
to the general Theory, Genius, and Conſtitu- 
tion of it. Nor can we, I believe, here ſet 
out with a better Guide, than the knowing 
and inquiſitive Sicilian, Diodorus; who in 
the firſt Book of his general Hiſtory has re- 
preſented to us the Sentiments of the earlier 
Egyptians upon the Matter of Religion, to 
effect, as follows The firſt Men, who 
e had their riſe in Egypt, true born Sons 
of their Mother Earth, ſurveying the 

12 State 


Turnings, Apartments, and Secrets in Architecture, 
were intended for ſome nobler Purpoſe ; (for the 
Catacombs are plain vaulted Chambers hewn out of 
the Rock) and that the Deity rather, who was Hpi- 

ed in the outward Form of this Pile, was to be wor- 
ſhipped within, The great Reverence and Regard 
which Suphis, one of the reputed Founders is ſaid to 
have paid to the Gods, will, perhaps, in the firſt Place, 
not a little favour ſuch a Suppoſition. Yet even if 
this at laſt ſhould not be granted, no Places certainly 
could have been more ingeniouſly contrived for the 
Adyta, that had ſo great a Share in the Egyptian My- 
ſteries. Shaw's Travels, p. 417, 418. And indeed 
'T am apt to think, that there are few, who attentively 
conſider the outward Figure of theſe Piles; the Struc- 
ture and Contrivance of the ſeveral Apartments in 
the inſide of the greateſt, together with the ample 
Proviſion that was made on each Side of it for the 
Reception, as may be ſuppoſed, of the Prieſts ; but 
will conclude, that the Egyptians intended the latter 
for one of the Places, as all of them were to be the 
Objects at leaſt, of their Worſhip and Devotion, 
Shaw's Travels, p. 420. 


( 6o ) 
« State of the World about them, and con- 
ec templating, not without a ſecret Awe, 
ce and Reverence, the Contents of the won- 
ce derful Machine, concluded for the Divi- 
« nity of the two moſt conſiderable, and 
ce commanding Appearances of it, the Sun, 
« and Moon. Theſe, they conceived, 
« were the great Principles of Life and Be- 
« ing; the diſpenſing, and ſuſtaining Pow- 
ce ers of the intire Syſtem #.” A Conclu- 
ſion ſo natural to ſuch early and unexpe- 
rienced Reaſoners as are here ſuppoſed, that 
you have been driven, you know, to the 
Hypotheſis of a Miracle to prevent their 
making it. But whatever was the effect of 
original Revelation in firit eſtabliſhing a right 
Religion, ſubſequent Tradition was by no 
means ſufficient to perpetuate and maintain it 
in the World. For before the times we are 
now arrived at in the courſe of this Speculation, 
Mankind had almoſt univerſally broke their 
guard ; and, as if wholly looſe and uncau- 
tioned in the point, were with very little ex- 
ception, running as greedily into the Infatu- 
| | 8 ation 


* Tovg de ou 0:7 Aiyunro ev gwTrous Ho MAAGLOY 
verofaevobe, cet tus TW 100jh0), x TIN TWY 
HOY Duc KaTETAKY Era; Ou Savpacaras, ur- 
AaCuv fue Op Yeoug Gidiove Te Nc. TEWTOVG, TOYTE 
v, xa THY GeAmn—TOurovG fs Tous Sos U PiS 
ra. rev TUATUT X00 p01 dE,j,,“ rer Dor as avfou 
rag WAYTG" X24 d TOVTWY TATE YEIULT N X04 TEEP10Y 04” 


Diod. Sic. Bib, Lib. 1, p. 10, 11, Ed, Rhod. 


( 61) 
ation of Sabiiſin, or the Idolatry of the 
bright Hoſt o Heaven; as if in the infant 
Simplicity, and ignorant Admiration of a 
riſing World, they were now firſt opening 
their Eyes upon the affecting Spectacle. The 
Egyptians, we may .conceive, were the 
more eaſily ſeduced to the Worſhip of the 
heavenly Bodies, as by the nature of their 


Climate, and . of their Situa- 


tion, they ſeem to have enjoyed a more un- 


interrupted and advantageous Diſplay of 


them, than their neighbour Nations *. They 


led moreover in earlier Times, for the moſt 
part, tis probable, a rural and much expoſed 


Life. And, in the imperfection of their 


Aſtronomy, having for many Centuries no 
true meaſure of a ſolar Year , were obliged 
to 


* /Egyptii in camporum patentium æquoribus ha- 
itantes, cum ex terra nihil emineret quod contem- 
plationi cæli officere poſſet omnem curam in ſiderum 
cognitione poſuerunt. Cic. de Div. lib. 1. cap. 41. 
Ed. Davies Nam, ut recte de his (Ægyptiis) 
Lactantius Firmianus, cum cælo fruerentur ſereno, 
otio ad hæc, et deliciis, quibus univerſa Ægyptiorum 


Tellus ſcatebat, torpeſcerent, decoram cæli faciem, 


cum reliquo ſtellarum ordinatiſhmo exercitu conſide- 
rantes, &c. Kirch. Ob. Pamph. p. 157 — O49 One 
Oæ cu E2UTOVS % £119 MAYTWY GNI PW 2 
PET rag GTG * TEWTOS Pol TE cue N 
Thy e angle g CNY 19v, dH aui THF Xφien auroic 
νενο ονονοννσνe ν οο To TRAQUYESEROV o reg ETITOAQS TE 

xas dre Twv 25"pw* Diod. Sic. Bib. lib, 1. p. 46. 
+ The Egyptians aſcribe the correction of their 
Year to Mercury. Avarivean d tw Eg rag 
on. 


( 62) 
to eſtimate the Returns of their Seaſons, and 
adjuſt the varying expediences of Husbandry 
OS and 


m To%:7749 ce Strab. Geog. lib. 17. p. 816, 
This Mercury was undoubtedly Siphoas, thirty-fifth 
King of Egyptian Thebes; who, from parallel Cir- 
cumſtances in his Hiſtory and Character to thoſe of 
Taautus, Toth, or Mercury the Son of Menes, or 
Miſraim, obtained this Name. Syncellus records the 
Addition of the five Days to have been made to the 
Egyptian Year by Aſſis, ſixth King of Tanis, or the 
lower Egypt. Ourog TpooeInce Tw πιE‚ñUruy Tag eure 
ETXYOWEVES, Xa ETL uTOV,, Wi Paow, EXprjrnTioev 
T669%%00WV EE NOV TEVTE I 0 ASYUTTIONOS £0GUT OG? 
T pra u00w! EEnKOTE pf ônu t pov Wo rouro ET EOVPAEVOC, 
Chron, p. 125. But this Aſis being one of the Paſtor 

Kings, who were, in Foſephus his account, avJpwmro 
To Yeo; 401ju01, an obſcure ignoble Race; Sir John 
Marſbam very reaſonably conjectures, that Syncellys, 
in remarking, as above, to this King's Name, means 
only to fix the Correction of the Year to the Time, 
not to the Perſon of Afſis. Which agrees very well 
with what has been already ſaid of its being really in- 
troduced by Siphoas, or the ſecond Mercury—Chro- 
nologiz noſtræ competit id quod Georgius Syncellus 
Sexto Tanitarum Regi ſubjicit. Oures mgoorInxe x. r. A. 
In poſtrema hujus Regis tempora initia Mercurii in- 
cidunt; ita ut huic ille fit ſatis æqualis. Can. Chron. 
& 235. The five Days then were added in the 34th 

ear of Aſs, the ſixth Paſtor King of the lower 
Egypt. The moſt probable Time of the Irruption of 

the Paſtors is the Year of the World 2420. About 
209 Years from hence by Sir John Marſbam's Table 
began the Reign of Aſſis. Whoſe 34th Year is there- 
fore the 243d from the Paſtor Invation ; or the Year 
of the World 2663. This was 720 Years from the 
Time of Menes his Death, who firſt peopled Egypt, 
and founded the Theban Government. And in about 


15 Years from hence, began Siphoas to reign at Thebes. 
80 


( 63 ) 
and Agriculture, by looking conſtantly up 
to theſe fair Deceivers; and remarking, as 
; accu- 


So that the Correction might very eaſily belong to 
him. Siphoas began to reign near a Century after 
Jaſbua's death; who died in 2578. The Egyptian Vear 
was not corrected *till above fourſcore Years after 
the death of Joſhua. Tis remarkable that Herodotus 
ſpeaking of the corrected Meaſure of the Egyptian 
Year, mentions only an Addition of five Days, to the 
number 360, without any Intimation of a quarter Part 
of a Day more being to be added to the reckoning z 
whereas Diadorus, and Strabo both mention the Go 
Hours ; which ſhews they were a later Improvement 
than the five Days. AyvarTior de Tpinztorrigarpaus a you- 
reg Tous Swdexc panics £THYOUTE GVO ETOG MEITE i 
eas p? Tou pry jou" Herod. lib. 2. Cap. 4. and 
indeed the Fable in Plutarch, which relates to this 
Matter, ſuppoſes five Days the exact ſeventy-ſecond Part 
of the Year ; as it is of 365 Days, without the quarter 
of a Day over. Aeytrai de 0 peuJog durog ev Conyu- 
r rig, ws VEL, ahi Tns Pnas, Oar, xpu®. 
TW Kpovu TUY YEV0ſheVNG, 040 Jojaevor ETX&PRTSFH 70 HAL9» 
aurn unre falls fare VIcuTw Texerw, Epwura de To 
*Eppeny vn Jeov oweaJew, Era mautarra memria 
reo THY TEANVI, x. aPeromta TW QuTWw tx%500 To 
| £8dopunxorov, e Tavruv nucgag Terre OWENS ev, 10 
rig EEnoTra Ka TEIAHITIOUS ETHYEL, Gs WW) e 
pevers Aryvnrio xzaouo;r Plut. de Iſide, et Ofiride, 
P. 355- Ed. Xyl. *Tis probable ſome Fin Report 
of the Egyptians having corrected their Vear prevailed 
in Greece, before the true State of the Fact came to be 
known there, by means of Thales his intercourſe with 
the Egyptian Prieſts ; as we learn from Diagenes Laey- 
fins. Tas Te ph Tov ' evicurov, Paow, auto evgen, 
4% £5 TP19%X001%5 F nKavro mTevTE nutpa de O 
dug Te aurov x6 F1Y174r0, TAN or eig AN ro e 
reig weprvos Siri. Diog. Laert, lib, 1. p. 7. 

in 


. 
accurately as they could, the diverſified par- 
ticularities of their Relations and Aſpects &. 

This 


in Thalete. For Herodotus repreſents Solon a con- 
temporary with Thales, in a Conference with Crœſus, 
to have conſidered the true ſolar Year as conſiſting of 
375 1 bn For he ſays it was neceſſary to intercalate 
every other Year a whole Month, or 30 Days, Con- 
ſequently the common Reckoning of 360 Days muſt 
have been 15 inſtcad of 5 Days, ſhort of Truth. So- 
lan, it ſhould ſeem, was aware the common Reckon- 
ing was wrong ; but was not. Maſter of the preciſe 
Reformation required in it. The Converſation, is very 
remarkable. In the Concluſion of it Solon reckons 
up to Crœſus the ſum of Days in ſeventy. Years to be 
26250, which is at the rate of 375 Days to each 
Year. The Computation is made by way of anſwer 
to Crœſus his very haſty and reſentful Expoſtulation 
with the Sage upon his ſeeming to have but a degra- 
ding Opinion of Cre&/us his Happineſs. Q Fee An- 
vat, 1 ds nuereen tuen, OuTW Tor e Hr Eg 70 
funde, wine oude 19 TE av3ewy of 1005 Nutpas emomTaS ; 
upon which Sol lays before him the Meaſure in Days 
of human Life at ati Eſtimate of ſeventy Years 
| TOUT rv WFATEW) Eu TW. £5 rc tCdopmerra er 
EGUTEWY MEVTNXOVTE Hat OFNXOTIAY Xs EERKIONLALOV XU 
$,0pauprov, 11 Lreen QUTEWY TH my nen ro TX&EATAY 
oudey dv Wewnaye Tenypma: In which length of 
time, and variety of Events, tis impoſſible, he con- 
cludes, to determine rightly upon the Subject of a 
Man's Happineſs, *till the whole date is run out. 
Herod. lib. 1. cap. 32. Ed. Stern. 
Cum veterum annus parum cum motu ſolis appa- 
rente congruebat, ex dato die menſis quo factum ali- 
quod notabant non ſtatim exinde patebat qui anni 
tempeſtate illud evenit. Igitur quando Agricole in 
Re Ruſtica aliquod faciendum in ſtato tempore pra - 
cipiebant, tempus illud non per diem Kalendarii civilis 
indicabant; quippe eadem dies menſis non ſemper 
quolibet 


* 


(65) 

This gave them high impreſſions of the 
Dignity of theſe Objects in the mun- 
dane Conſtitution ; and their importance to 
the Oeconomy of Life. Which would be 
ſill increaſed, by obſerving as to the princi- 
pal of them in particular, the Sun, how in- 
tirely the regular, proſperous; and flouriſhing 
Eſtate of all inferior Nature ſeemed to de- 
pend pop his diſpenſing Authority, and 
genial Influence. How the unnumber'd 
varieties of vegetative Being, the ſeveral Spe- 
cies of Herbs, Grain, Plants, Flowers, 
Trees, and Fruits; at once the Ornaments 
of the Earth's, 6:0 Form, and Support of 
thoſe of its animated Inhabitants ; were the 
effects of his prolific Virtue, . and ſecret 
Operation, upon the differing contents of 
her internal Subſtance, That the whole 
Scenery of the Univerſe— But I forbear, 
Philemon, conſidering that you have been 
before-hand with me upon this Argument z 
and have made any thing I could fay here as 
comparatively weak and degrading ; as it is 
fortunately at the ſame time made ſuperflu- 
ous and unneceſſary. 1285 


I wourD very gladly (returned I) Har- 

tenſius, ms your Compliment for your 

Deſcription, Tho', to ſay the truth, by 

ns | K the 

quolibet anno in eodem anni tempore incidebat. Sed 

certioribus opus fuit Characteribus ad tempora diſtin- 
uenda. Itaque Agricolæ tempora per ortus et occa- 
s ſtellarum diſtinguebant. Keil. Aſtron, p. 264. 


(66) 
the ſlight hint you have here given, you 
have recalled to my thoughts an Image, 
which muſt have pleaded ſo ſtrongly with 
our Egyptian Ruraliſts for a direct, and un- 
quali ted Adoration of the ſolar Orb; as in 
great meaſure to preclude the Apology 
I was thinking to have made for their firſt 
addreſſes to it of a religious kind ; by 970 
piling, that poſſibly nothing more might 

intended by them, than the Worſhip of 
the tranſcendent Majeſty of the inviſible 
Creator, under the Symbo/ of his moſt ex- 
cellent, and ſeemingly neareſt reſembling 
Creature. They might the readier err this 
way, if they had yet ſubſiſting amongſt 
them ſome imperfect Tradition of the divine 
Being's having vouchſafed to converſe with, 
and inſtruct the Men of elder Times, by 
an Angel, a Glory, ſome viſible Exhibition 
of his more diſtinguiſhed Preſence. A man- 
ner of Communication, which the ſacred 
Accounts ſeem, I think, to ſuppoſe; and 
which might be very ſuitable to the Condi- 
tion of the more early Ages, however ge- 
nerally diſcontinued in ſucceeding ones. I 
pretend not, with ſome modern Viſionaries, 
to aſſert any thing of the preciſe Form of 
theſe Appearances ; or to enter into a diſ- 
quiſition of the Nature, and myſtical In- 
tendments, of the Paradiſiacal Cherubim *. 
| The 

dee a very ingenious Treatiſe upon the Principles 


of 


(VP ]- 
The Fact in general is all J am concerned 
1 


for. Of which, if Mankind, the bulk of 
them, had now by degrees, either thro' neg- 
ligence, or diſperſions, loſt all correct Ac- 
counts ; retaining ſtill a confuſed Tradition 
of Manifeſtations of Divinity made to their 
Fore-fathers under, and Worſhip practiſed by 
them 7owards, a ſenſible Preſence ; might 
not this lead them into an opinion of the law- 
fulneſs and expediency of religious Symbols 
in general? Of having before their Eyes 
ſome viſible Object of Adoration ; ſomething 
to ſtrike the Attention, and ingage the Senſe 
of the devout Worſhipper? Now this 
Point once fixed, nothing in Nature ſurely 
ſo proper for the Purpoſe, ſo every way 
worthy of the Diſtinction required; as the 
ſignificant Luminaries of Heaven: The 
two greater Lights of it in particular; in 
ſome Views of which, the moſt chaſt;/ed 
Philoſophy of theſe colder northern Climes, 
can ſcarce forbear breaking out into unhal- 
lowed Reverence. Conſecrated thus ff 

ciouſly to the Imagery and Repreſentation 
of their Maker, they ſoon, no doubt, be- 


came the Rivals of his Honours ; and by a 


gradation as natural, as it has been common 
K 2 in 


of the late Mr. Hutchinſon, intitled, Chriſtianity al- 
moſt as old as the Creation, It muſt be owned, this 
Author has at leaſt made Mr. Hutchinſon's Scheme in- 
telligible : And has ſhewn he has no want of any 


thing, as a Writer, but a more reaſonable and better 


uſe. 


( 68 ) 
in the Caſe, from being applied to at firſt as 
Helps only to Devotion, were quickly after- 
yards advanced into the ſupreme Objects of 
it, 2H 


I wiLL not anſwer, (replied Horfenfius) 
how far any ſuch mi/con/trued Tradition as 
ou have been pleading for, might contri- 
Lat to the Introduction of theſe firſt- 
practiſed Idolatries; but I am very ſure, 
the popular Artifices of an accommodating 
Philgſephy, deviſed in its excuſe and vindi- 
cation by the more forward Maſters in reli- 
gicus Politics, did very much to its ſupport, 
and growing Intereſt in the World. The 
importance in general of ſome Religion to 
the Purpoſes of Society and Government, 
could not but ſtrike the moſt unpractiſed 
Thinker. Whilſt more improved Reflection 
would be apt to ſuſpect the Hopeleſſneſs, and 
Policy to ſuggeſt the inexpedience, of an 
Attempt to retain the Bulk of Mankind in a 
perfectly rational One, The wiſeſt would 
find it extremely diſficult; to the Vulgar it 
might be 8 little ſhort of impelſible; 
to raiſe their Thoughts above their Senſes; 
or to any requiſite degree conceive, what they 
were not at liberty to imagine . Hence 
that favorite Doctrine in all learned Paga- 
niſm ; 
permoleſtum enim compluribus videbatur, In- 


tellectu tantummodo Deum perveſtigare, non etiam 
viſu uſurpare. Arch, Ob. Pam. p. 159. 


„„ 

nifm; no where more fo, than, where it 
was probably firſt contrived, in Egypt ; of 
Divinity, as it were, partially imbodied; and 
made viſible to outward View, in the varied 
Species of its own Workmanſhip “k. A 
Doctrine, I am inclined to ſuſpect, which 
the inticed Weakneſs of popular Simplicity 

firſt 


* This is what the Stoic in Cicero's ſecond Book 
of the Nature. of the Gods, expreſſes by Tracta ratio 
a Phyſicis Rebus ad commenticios et fictos Deos. 
W hich however open to Abuſe in the popular and fa- 


bulous way of treating it; as when the Maſters of this 


Theology, to explain the Powers and Paſſions of the 
Univerſe, talk of the Formas Deorum, et /Etates, 


et Veſtitus, Ornatuſque ; genera præterea, conjugia, 


cognationes, omniaque traducta ad ſimilitudinem im- 
becillitatis humanæ; nam et perturbatis animis in- 
ducuntur ; accipimus enim Deorum cupiditates, æ- 

ritudines, iracundias; nec vero, ut Fabulæ ferunt, 
Di bellis præliiſque caruerunt : yet was capable of a 
very good Meaning, when conſidered as expreſſing, 
Deum pertinentem per naturam cujuſque rei ; per 
terras Cererem, per maria Neptunum; alios per alia: 
qui, qualeſque ſunt, quoque eos nomine conſuetudo 
nuncupaverit, venerari, et colere debemus. De Nat, 
Deor. lib. 2. cap. 28. The Pagans ſeemed to appre- 
hend a kind of neceſſity of worſhipping God thus 7: 
bis Works,” and in the viſible Things of this World ; be- 
cauſe the generality of the Vulgar were then unable 
to frame any Notion of an inviſible Deity; and, un- 
leſs they were detained in a way of Religion by ſuch a 
Worſhip of God, as was accommodate and ſuitable 
to the lowneſs of their Apprehenſions, would unavoid- 
ably run into Atheiſm. Nay, the moſt philoſophical 
Wits amongſt them, confeſſing God to be incompre- 
henſible to them, ſeemed themſelves alſo to ſtand in 
need of ſome Va Props to lean upon. Cudiworth's 
Intel, Syſtem, chap. 4. P. 510. 
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„ 

firſt recommended to the Adoption of PHilh- 
fophic Syſtem; and Men were practically 
convicted of, before they were taught He- 
culatively to entertain. The Biaſs of the 
many drew ſtrongly, we may imagine, to- 
wards a ſenſible Object of devout Worſhip ; 
a Deity accommodated to their Apprehen- 
fion ; and indulged to their View. A ſtriking 
Preſence was of ſingular Efficacy in ſug- 
veſting to them a ive one ®, And when 
by this means the a&7ua/ Idolatry of the Sun 
and Moon was growing into an U/age, the 
Learning of the Times ſoon ſet itſelf to work 
to authorize it as an Eftabhi/hment ; under 
pretence, that the Benefits of Providence 
diſpenſed to Mankind by the Means of theſe 
important Luminaries, could not be better 
hy gs os than by a Devotion to their 
immediate Beam. The ſeveral Qualities and 
Powers of which being only ſo many Deri- 
vations from the firſt Cauſe, the Worſhip 
of them was in truth no other, than the 
Worſhip of that Cauſe under a particular 
Conſideration of its Agency and Effect +. 
The 
* Cum Solem in medio veluti vivikcum mundi 
Oculum, ac harmonici ordinis Choragrum, immorta- 
lem illum Jovem virtutis ſuæ ſigillo Univerſa tempe- 
rantem conſpicerent, (Agęyptii) eum aliquid ſupra 
naturam excellentius, nimirum To Gaw, quod virtu- 
te ſua omnia moveat, mota diſtinguat, diſtincta ornet, 
calore veluti amore quodam ſympathetico diſtincta 

uniat, arbitrati ſunt, Kirch. Ob. Pam. 7 157 


+ The Truth of this whole Buſineſs ſcems to be 
| this; 


(71) 
The Plea was artfully calculated; at once 
to humour the Inclination, and palliate, as 
it might ſeem, in ſome degree, the abſurdi- 
ty of popular Thinking. Whilſt, in this 
way of Reaſoning, new Forms of Worſhip 
were continually ariſing; and Deity became 
every Day more and more eaſy, both of 
Comprehenſion, and Acceſs . For the 


Sun, 


this; That the ancient Pagans did phyſiologize in 
their Theology ; and, whether looking upon ' the 
whole World animated, as the ſupreme God; and 
conſequently the ſeveral Parts of it as his living Mem- 
bers; or elſe apprehending it at leaſt to be a Mirror, 
or viſible Image of the inviſible Deity, and conſe- 
uently all its ſeveral Parts, and Things of Nature, 
— as ſo many ſeveral Manifeſtations of the divine 
Power and Providence; they pretended, that all their 
Devotion towards the Deity ought not to be huddled 
up in one 8 confuſed Acknowledgment of a ſu- 
preme inviſible Being, the Creator and Governor of 
all; but that all the ve ra. F ech of the Deity 
in the World, conſidered ſingh, and apart by them- 
ſelves, ſhould be ſo many ** Obhjecls of their de- 
vout Veneration. Cudworth's Intell. Syſt. p. 228. 
* By means of what the laſt cited very learned 
Author calls, „Breaking or crumbling as it were 
4 of the ſimple Deity; and parcelling out of the 
te ſame into many particular Notions and partial Con- 
« {jderations, according to the various Manifeſtations 
„ of its Power and Providence.” p. 531.———— It 
is not improbable, what our Author obſerves, p. 309, 
That the Inſcription mentioned by Plutarch to the 
Goddeſs Neith, or Minerva at Sais in Egypt 


EV £jp.4 T&v To YEYG, Ku Og Ko ET0afvey, Hoy 
Tov. £440 erer ouders mw bynrog amixznuter, De 
Iſide et Ofir. p. 354 might be intended to ex- 
preſs the Mind or Wiſdom of the Deity diffuſin 

| | 66 itleff 


WP 47, | 
Sun, and Moon once, conceived of, as the 
viſible Exhibitions of Divinity in the Syſtem, 
| MER 


&« itſelf thro” all Things; of the Perfections of God 
cc made viſible in the ſeveral Manifeſtations of his 
<« Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs in the material 
&© Univerſe.” And that the Veil here ſaid to be 
c thrown over this Goddeſs might be a Symbol of 
ce the more recondite, and arcane Theology of the E- 
cc gyptians; which conſidered this as a ſimple Principle, 
« or Attribute of the Deity; tho' for the Eaſe of 
« vulgar Conception conſidered thus partially in its 
Effects.“ And this may give us the ground of the 
Orphic Doctrine amongſt the Greeks of the, Ex ri r 


rh ra. The Hermaic Books, tis more than proba- 
ble, by whomſoever forged, are in the main formed 
upon the Principles of the ancient Hermetic, or Triſ- 
* Theology, preſerved in traditional Memory 
in Egypt, and in the Rituals of her popular Superſti- 
tion. And theſe Books are full of this Doctrine. 
From their being the late Forgeries of Pythagorean, or 
Platonic Sophiſts, and full of the Characters of theſe 
Seas of Philoſophy, it will not be evinced, that they are 
of a Genius intirely different from the ancient Egyp- 
tian one; ſeeing the Founders of both theſe Seas bor- 
rowed the main Principles of their Philoſophy from 
Egypt; as did the Greeks in general all their Learning. 
So that as ee obſerves (and Cudworth ap- 
proves the Obſervation) they may xth,ꝭ:.lſu Eppainas 


dogg, ki wot Th r PixoooPwy -yAwrln TAXES 
err. —For in the Language of the incomparably 


ingenious, and entertaining Author of the Archzolog. 
Phil. lib. 1. p. 77. 4to. Revera quæ fuerint Ab- 
tiorum Dogmata, et quid alios docuerint, ab eorum 
diſcipulis, Philoſophis Grecis, reſciendum eſſe vide- 
tur; qui ut notum eſt, Agyptum petere ſolebant ad 
adipiſcendas literas altiores——and elſewhere, Non 
aliunde repetenda eſt ſapientia Ægyptiorum, quam ab 
.corum Diſcipulis, Philoſophis Græcis, idque potiſſi- 

mum 


(IF 9 


the ſeveral inferiar Orders of celeſtial Lights» 
of which it was obvious to think, that they 
were in general of the ſame Nature wich, 
and Partakers in degree of the ſeveral Powers 
and Virtues of, the ſuperior ones; would 
ſoon demand in their Place and Proportion 
a like honourable Conſideration. At the 
ſame Time that, their number not admit- 
ting ſeparate Applications, and Philoſophy, tis 
probable, not as yet ſufficiently entring into 
their particular Diſtinctions, to appoint them 
particular Services; they could not well be 
otherwiſe adored, than either zncluſrvely 712 
their Principals; or elſe in Sum, as it were, 
together with them; by way of comprehen- 
five Addreſs to that magnificent Concave, in 
which both were alike ſeemingly diſpoſed. 
Such, Philemon, I take to have been the 
original Idolatry of the World. Whether 
Egypt, or Chaldea, were properly the Au- 
thors of it, would, I am ſure, be a fruitleſs, 
and is, I conceive, a very needleis Diſquiſi- 
tion. Both of them, we are certain, before 
the Times we are now arrived at, were no- 
torioufly guilty in the kind ; and from them 
the Practice was too ſoon propagated to all 
the various Diſperſions of Mankind. 

L OF 


mum ab entiquifſimis; nempe Orphicis, Imucis, Py- 
thagoricis, Platoniciſque. Patrum imagines in fiſiis et 
nepotibus intuemur. Et ab his Alumais Diſciplinæ 
Zgyptiace ipſius effigiem qualitercunque licet depin= 
gere vel adumbrare, Ibid, þ. 90. 


r 


(74) 


OF this ſort (1 interpoſed) was, I ima- 
gine, Hortenſius, the greateſt Part of thoſe 
Jdolatries mentioned in the earlier Scriptures ; 
to have been practiſed ſo univerſally, where- 
ever the Jeuiſh People had any Communi- 
cation. And to which, we find, even the 
choſen Seed themſelves had ſuch an untoward 
Propenſion, that not all the Policy of a di- 
vinely ſuggeſted Diſcipline for the Purpoſe, 
exerciſed upon them for a ſucceſſion of forty 
Years, would, in the opinion of their wiſe 
and provident Legiſlator, a little before his 
Death, prove a ſufficient check upon them 
in this Regard : But, even in poſſeſſion of 
Promiſes, whoſe very Tenure was a total For- 
bearance in this kind, they would yet, he 
very juſtly ſuſpected, be here perpetually 
tranſgreſſing; and in deſpight of the molt 
affecting Mementos both in their Hiſtory, 
and Ordinances, of Power /#perior to the 
Heavens, would be tempted by the momen- 
tary Argument of a ſingle Glance to com- 
pliment them ever and anon with ſupreme *; 

miſtaking 

* Deut. 4. v. 15, 19. Take good heed, (ſays Mo- 
ſes, to Iſtael) left thou lift up thine Eyes unta Heaven, 
and then thou feeſt the Sun, and the Moon, and the 
Stars, even all the Hift of Heaven, ſhouldeſt be driven 
to worſhip them, and ferve them, which the Lord thy 
Ged hath divided (or as the marginal Reading has it, 
imparted) unto all Nations under the whole Heaven. 
Ne forte eleves oculos tuos in cælos, et videas Solem, 


et Lunam, atque ftellas, cum univerſo exercitu cælo- 
ruin, et Impulſus adores atque colas ea, 


(75) 
' miſtaking theſe uſeful In/fruments of divine 
Providence, for the exhibited Splendors of 
divine Majeſty. So much, it ſhould ſeem, 
was this the prevailing Doctrine, and gene- 
ral Infatuation of theſe Times. 


IAM afraid, (replied Hortenſius) the 
Idolatry of this Age did not by any means 
ſtop here; as you will find in the ſequel of 
our Inquiry. But a part of it this undoubted- 
ly was; and one moreover, as appears from 
our ſacred Accounts themſelves, of by no 


means recent Eſtabliſhment. For in the 


Book of Job, (who lived, tis probable, 
ſome Centuries before the Ara of that Paſ- 
ſage of Moſess Hiſtory you have been hint- 
ing at *) where the illuſtrious Syferer is in. 
troduced, as appealing to the Sentence of 
Heaven itſelf - for the general Integrity of 
his Character ; his innocence as to the parti- 
cular Corruption of Sabiiſin as an impiety 
exceeding common in his time, is din 
inſiſted on: The very Ceremony of its 
Practice, namely that of Adoration, or the 
Idolater's applying his Hand to his Mouth, 
in token of his religious Reverence to the 
heavenly Luminaries, being particularly 

inted out to us: And the true Athe:/trc 
Conſtruction of it in all Reaſon, and ſober 


Conſequence, at the ſame time very remark- 
L 2 ably 


* He was probably contemporary with the Patci- 
arch 1/aac. 
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ably aſſerted ; in oppoſition, no doubt, to 
all ſuch unavailing Refinements, as we have 
above ſuppoſed (and are here, I think, au- 
thorized to ſuppoſe) the politic Learning of 
accommodating Hierarchs, or Stateſmen, 
had propagated in its Apology, and Incou- 
ragement . When by theſe means how- 
ever, as has been ſaid, the Idolatry of the 
Heavens was become generally authorized ; 
the next Step in the Progreſs of Apotheoſis, 
was, I imagine, for Reaſons above occa- 
ſionally hinted to you, the Conſecration of 
artificial, or common Fire r. This, twas 
obvious to think, was both an immediate 
Communication from, and moſt expreſſive, 
as well as permanent Symbol of the Sidereal 
Splendors. But its chief Recommendation 
was, its proceeding yet a Degree lower in 
the levelling Scheme of popular Divinity ; 
and bringing down the Gods, as it were, to 
the Earth; to the very Habitation, Fami- 
liarity, and, in ſome meaſure, the good Of- 
tices, of their Worſhippers J. 

I AM 


* St vidi Solem, quando ſplendebat, et Lu- 
nam incedentem clare, et ſeduxit ſeſe, (aliter) Læta- 
tum eſt, in abſcondito cor meum, et oſcu latum eſt 
manum-meam os meum, etiam hoc ſuiſſet iniquitas 
judicata; quia Abnegatiem Deum Deſuper. Job, 
lib. 1. Cap. 21. 26, 27, 28. 

T Toure rg (Tos Pawopero wprvio JE) 204 
70 TUO C3 $1470) Dj EV 7015 lev, CG! PANS 
rie, Y Error. Porph. de Abſt. lib. 2. p. 53. 

+ Vulcani claudicatio, ſays a learned Writer, no- 
tat 
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I AM afraid (faid I) it was bringing 


them a good deal nearer in effect, than the 

had any reaſon to deſire to be brought. For 
ſo ſtriking an Object as the /acred Fire once 
placed before Men's Eyes, as a direct Dif- 
cerpſion from the celeſlial; and fo commo- 
dioufly withal for their religious Applications ; 
'twas but to compliment the Sub/zzure, 
(what Senſe and Imagination would very 
readily come into) with being too /aizbju] 
to the Honors of its Priuc ipals, ever to think 
of intercepting them, however unguarded in 
their Paſſage ; and thus, that uneaſy Check 
upon all zealous Devotion, a conſcious Reſer- 
vation in the exerciſe of it, might ſoon be 
thrown off, as a Reſtraint not more incon- 
venient, than really unneceſſary in the Caſe: 
And the Mind, with the Eye, would be at 
the trouble of looking no farther, than to the 
unmediate Exhibition, and neareſt Species. 


AND if the Subſtitute in this Inſtance, 
(reſumed Horten/ius) did thus caſily infinuate 
itfelf into the Honours of its Principals ; it 
had at leaſt their n ge to plead in its 
excuſc ; they having before, by a like arti- 
fice, diſpoſſeſſed of all religious Regard and 

Reverence 
tat ignis noſtri imperſectionem. As fancitul as the 
Analogy here may be thought, the Fact will not be 
diſputed, that, Niſi ligna ac materiem appolueris, 
perbrevi tempore extinguitur. Fo. de Orig, &c. 


lib. 2. p. 659. 


(78) 
Reverence the only juſt Object of any: And, 
under colour of aſſiſting Men to a readier 
contemplation and ſervice of their Maker, 
well nigh baniſhed him from among them. 
For thus indeed ſtood the Matter with our 
Egyptian Speculatiſts ; that, from the times 
we are now ſpeaking of, being ever at work 
to exhibit Deity to the Multitude in new 
Forms of its Effects, they by degrees quite 
confounded it with them. At leaſt to vul- 
gar Apprehenfion ; to which God, and Na- 
ture, ſoon became the very fame Idea *; 
and the World, which ought only to have 
been regarded, as the magnificent Theatre 
of divine Perfections, was itſelf blaſphe- 
mouſly adored, as the independent Proprietor 
of them. The Doctrine of Viſible-Apo- 
theoſis once believed in Egypt; and all Senſe 
and Obſervation agreeing to direct her, for 
the fir/t Examples in the kind, to the hea- 
venly Regions; the Reſidence, twas obvious 
to imagine, of the chief active Powers of 
the Syſtem; the neceſſity of ſome conve- 
nient Receptacle for the celeſtial Influences, 
and Subject of their genial Agency and 
Operation; and the manifeſt Accommoda- 
tion in Nature of the Earth tor this Pur- 
poſe; in the Progreſs of her levelling Theo- 


logy, 


* They were in the Error mentioned by Plutarch; 
and did, 11% x38 KAA9VE X24 AY KEXv niyeig S vs 
THY, X04 VIKATA Ki Kpoxcs Qatry, 40 CToTeOv 40 
[SES SEOUTO), 1 rIC A $XT 50), De Iſide, Se. 2. 377. 
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logy, ſoon drew down her Attention, and 
her Homage, to this great paſſive Subſtance ; 
as to the next chief Intereſt in the mundane 
Oeconomy *. She accordingly conſidered 
the Heavens, and the Earth, under the re- 
lative Characters of Male and Female +. A 
Relation, which her Maſters of the Mytho- 
logic Proſopopea expreſſed, we may ſuppoſe, 
by giving them in Marriage to each other : 
Since from hence, tis highly probable, the 
Greek, and Roman Theogoniſts, learnt to 
do fo, under the Titles correſponding in their 
reſpective Languages to their original Egyp- 
tian ones; of Ovgzws, and In, or Cælus, 
and Tellus; the Parents of Kpars, Saturn, 


or the whole regular Oeconomy of the viſible 
World 4. 


TH E 


* Ex Elementis ante alia, ut arbitror, Tellus divi- 
nos obtinuit honores. Idque laxe ea voce accepta, 
ut ſignat hunc globum terræ et aquæ, qui opponitur 
cæleſti, hoc eſt Æthereo et Aereo Corpori Nec 
mirum, fi ab Æthereis corporibus prolapſi etiam fint 
ad cultum Telluris : quando poſt cælos ea princeps eſt 
mundi Pars. Etiam uti in czlis fol et ſidera, continuo 
ſe ingerunt in ſenſus: ita in partibus mundi inferiori- 
bus primo oculis et corporis et mentis, Telluris ſe bona 
offerebant. Yofſ. de Orig. &c. lib. 2. cap. 51. 

+ Denique prope omnium ea eſt veterum opinio 
Terram eſſe antiquam matrem, quam cælo nuptam 
dixere, quia ut in rerum generatione cælum refert 
marem; fic in eadem Tellus eſſet alma Mater. /. 
ub. ſup. Principes Dei Cælum et Terra. Varro. 
4, de L. L. 

+ Saturnus quem Cælu' genit. Eunius. 1. Annal. 
Saturnus ipſe cum tradatur ordo Elemento- 

rum, 


i 
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Tu E Relation, (ſaid I) ſeems in ſome 
meaſure to have been approved by the ſacred 
Caſinogoniſt himſelf; who in entring upon 
the important Tranſaction of Creation; or 
a Univerſe riſing into Being at the efficacious 
Flat of its Maker; gives us his firſt general 
Picture of it, under the two comprehenſive 
Diſtin&tions, of Feaver, and Earth *, 
Does not this Agreement in the TFew!/h, and 
Egyptian Phyſiology of this matter, incline 
one to think, they were both derived from 
one common Stock of original Tradition in 
the Point? tho the latter had fraudulently 
funk one main Article of the primitive Ac- 
count, in accommodation, as you have ob- 
ſerved, to popular Prejudice ; or as finding 
it, perhaps, agreeable to the Sentiments of a 
corrupt religious Policy, to conceal one Part 
of the 'Truth, in order to a more convenient 
Application of the other . 
| THE 


rum, temporum Numeroſitate diſtinctus, luce pate- 
factus. Mac rob. Sat. lib. 1. cap. 22. 

* Imo Deus die prima feciſſe dicitur Cælum et 
Terram, ut plane his debeatur principatus Czli 
ac Terræ nominibus etiam in ſacris literis rerum in— 
telligitur univerſitas. %. de Orig. Sc. lib. 2. 
cap. 5 1. Gen. 1. 1. 

+ In the beginning (iod created the Heaven, and the 
Earth. Gen. 1. 1. They failed in common with 
the earlier Crecian Theologers in a very important 
Article, of which Andaagoràs is ſaid to have been the 
firſt Reſtorer. Org n eu Ane gent To Megs 
e M90 0s 22 νννν Tepi Ths H] Ei; 


KN 


- 


1 

| Tax obvious appearance of the Thing 
itſelf, (returned Hortenſius) may, I think, 
fully account for the Diſtinction ſuppoſed, 
without any Intimation from a Tradition on 
its behalf, I am ſenſible, ſome more recon, 
dite Articles of the Egyptian Phyſics, as par- 
ticularly, their early acquaintance with -the 
true Syſtem of the World, could be no 
other than Tergorzgaders ; Dottrines of Inhe- 
ritance ; whoſe Age, and Authorities were, 
it may be, equally obſcure. Inaſmuch as, 
the national Acumen in Matters of more 
elaborate Phyſical Reſearch, was by no means 
equal to the Diſcovery of them. But for an 
accurate Obſervation of, and Familiarity 
with, the more obvious Phenomena of Na- 
ture, excluſively of any nice Diſquiſition of 
the remoter Cauſes of them; the Egyptians 
were at all times exceedingly remarkable: 
as, probably, for other Reaſons that might 
be mentioned; ſo eſpecially upon a religious 
Account; both the Theory and Services of 
their Worſhip obliging them to a very regu- 
lar Diligence in this kind. We have already, 
Philemon, (continued he) attended them in 
the Courſe of their Phyſiological Theology 
to the Apot heoſis of the two great Inſiru- 
ments of all natural Generation; the opera- 
tive Influences of the Heavens, and the paſ- 

| M ſtve 
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ſive Subject of them, or groſs terreſtrial 
Maſs. From whence, in their Doctrine of 
honoring Cauſes in their Effects, they were 
eaſily led to deify the Tſue of this important 
Congreſs ; Kęoos, Saturn, the ro mov, or col- 
lective Contents, and Apparatus of the in- 
tire nmundane Machine; as the next Article 
of their increaſing Polytheiſm *, But the 
Object here, taken at large, being of ſome- 
what difficult Comprehenſion, and a Con- 
fideration of it in Parts, not only confirm- 
ing its general Divinity, but even multiply- 
ing, as well as greatly aſſiſting the particular 
Offices of its Worſhip; 'twas ſoon agreed, 
to branch it out, for the convenience both 
of common Conception, and Addreſs, into 
the ſeveral more conſiderable Diviſſons, 
Members, or conſtituent Principles, of which 
it was eſteemed to be compoſed. And thus 
we come to thoſe five primary Articles of 
the intire natural Compages, or Ingredients 


of 


* Hunc (Saturnum) aiunt abſcidiſſe Cæli Patris 
pudenda Cum Semina rerum omnium poſt cælum 
gignendarum de cælo fluerent; et elementa univerſa, 

uz mundo plenitudinem facerent, ex illis Seminibus 
derentur; ubi Mundus omnibus ſuis partibus 
membriſque perfectus eſt, certo jam tempore finis 
factus eſt procedendi de cælo ſemina ad elementorum 
conceptionem; quippe quæ jam plena fuerant Pro- 
creata————Propter abſciſſorum pudendorum fabu- 
lam, etiam noſtri eum Saturnum vocitarunt: T0 
1m chm, quod membrum virile declarat, veluti 
Sathunum, Macrob. Sat. lib, I. cap. 8. To c 
Fou x00jaeu Fav, Died. Sic. lib. 1. p. 11. 


(33) 
of the univerſal Compound ; mentioned by 
Diodorus, as ſo many Deities of Egypt; 
namely, Spirit, or a ſoft, inviſibly active, 
and ſubtil Flame, the ſuppoſed Matter of the 
Ether, or heavenly Regions; and imme- 
diate Inſtrument of particular animal, and 
intelligent Life. Elementary, or ſenſible 
Fire. Groſs dry Subſtance, or Earth. Wa- 
ter, or Humidity. And laſtly, the Air, or 
Atmoſphere . Under each of which Head- 


Diviſions of Nature, thus ſeparately, and at 
large, inveſted with a divine Character, in- 
numerable Orders of inferior Divinities by 
Degrees ſprang up; as the ſeveral diſtinct 
Properties, Effects, and relative Conſidera- 
tions of each came to be more minutely exa- 
mined: To ſuch ſucceſſive Inlargements of 


M 2 the 


* Aid X% To prev aTXY TwjAY e H dA .Quorwus. 

a 5 Nανον N&L GEANVNG amaprigec N T& de TouTwy ten. 
ture r ποοειοnτνν, TO TE MVEUAQ, Kat TO MVP, Nos 
T9 Ergo, E 0e 70 Yeo, x TO TEAEUTHYOV TO eepwong* 
TouTwy o £xa5o Seo vophioai, X08 Mpoonyopiay i 
E445"W Jevar neTX TO Oixezov* To Arn ow Pre Aict 
WEOTKYGpeVTHL &. T. &. Diod. Sic. lib. 1. p. 11. 
Rhod. Chryſipus Mundum Deum dicet eſſe, ignem 


ræterea, et thera, Aquam, Terram, et Aera; 

lem, Lunam, Sidera, i Rerum. 
Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 15. Davies. 
»Tis in the Conception here noted of the Ethereal 
Matter, that in the Greek Mythology Jupiter is ſtiled, 
TATE ade Jewvre, The Father of Gods and Men ; 
or in other Words, the univerſally Life-giving and 
informant Principle, as well to the ſeveral deified He- 
roes of the firſt Ages, as to all the ſubſequent Gene- 
rations of leſs diſtinguiſhed Mankind, 
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( 34) 
al Syſtem of natural Apothegſis, as it would 
quite endleſs to repreſent to you. 


Vo u need not, (T interpoſed here) be 
# the trouble, H ortenfius, of treating this 
Subject any farther i in detail. The Founda- 
tion Principles of Error, and falſe Worſhip, 
once laid, as you have determined; the Su- 
perflructure, I am ſenſible, might be in- 
creaſed to any requiſite Degree at pleaſure. 
The Maſters of ſuch a Theology could ne- 
ver want a Pretence to inlarge the Subſtance 
of it; whenever, in the courſe of religious 
Politics the quantity of national Superſtition 
ſhould be thought proper to be augmented ; 
as Tong as there was any ſuch Thung as Fan- 
28 or Invention ſubſiſting in their Order. 

py gnant Imagination might, in the way 

hinking here ſuppoſed, deviſe as many 
Ffferent Species of Divinity, as there were 
of diſtinct Beings ; or, I may add, as there 
could be conceived diſtinct Powers or Aﬀec- 
tions of thoſe Beings, in the World, 


F o R a view of this Scheme of multiplied 
and particularized Apothegſis literally made 
Fact, (returned he) one need but run over 
the Liſt of Grecian, and more emphatically; 
ſtill, of Roman Deities, In the mean while, 
to return to our Egyptian conteſted Leaders 
in the kind; whilſt they were ſo reli * 
attentive to the whole Conduct, SLE 

I 


(85) 
1 18 of Nature, as has been F rd ; 
d obvious, as well as important a Diſtinſtion 
in it, as that of Good, and Evil, could 
not, you may be ſure, eſcape their Notice. 
They accordingly deified each Branch of this 
Diſtinction in their two oppoſitely perſonated 
Characters of Typhon ns Ofrris *; the In- 
flamer, and the black, er muddy River +. 


Expreſſing 


* Ov Yap avxpor ode ach, oude Jorrarlav, ode 
EX0T0G, %AAG Trav 000) 1 Quors Sarg x21 OJ apri- 
X0v et ja0p40!, Tov TvPwves egi. Plut. de Tide et 
Ge. p. 369. He is called alſo £19, ſignifying, ſays 
the ſame Author, ro KATHIEWHS EVO) KO. xaTaCiaton 
j£vov* and to expreſs his general Character they con- 
ſecrate to him, ro 1wepwy Cww To appa Je rTW ? ou, 
roy de a οα,ẽL] Nn ara, vo Ka TOY Tora 
(440) r P. 371. ub. ſup. To de XEXOTNFEVOD 
xo nya Jo xaos wPrArec, ws Icidog pe t, eie 
de xa Hure, Ka NOyev Oripidoc, or Sννẽt' xa Tim 
{eWuTES ob, a @pangTEIOty, Ubi ſup. p. 377. 

+ Quemadmodum vero Nilus Hebræis ob nigri- 
cantes aquas, et quia Terram humectans eam reddet 
nigram, Sichor, five Stor, hoc eſt, Niger dictus eſt ; 
(La. 23. v. 3. Fer. II. v. 18.) ita et Gracis eadem 
de Cauſa vocatus eſt Meg, Plutarcho, et Euſtathio, 
teſtibus. Indeque et Latinis veteribus appellatus eſt 
Melo, ut Feftus, et Servius, tradidere. Ex quibus 
etiam cognoſcere licet, cur Ægyptii, Plutarcho teſte, 
Oſirin effingant nigrum, nempe nigrum M/; colo-. 
rem attenderunt. Et quid ſi dicamus, ipſum nomen 
Ofiris eſſe ex Schichor, five, ut mollius pronunciant, 

70? Nam Stor, trajectis literis, fit Or; unde, ter- 
minatione addita Grzcanica ac Romana, Ofiris. 68 
ante in Vocabulis Peas , Hpns, oſtendimus, Gen- 


tiles in Deorum nominibus iſtiuſmodi trajectione 
ö gaviſos; 


. 
Expreſſing thus the general Intereſts of Miſ- 
chief, and Beneficence in Nature, by a par- 
ticular local Exemplification in each kind in 
their own Country: The former Character 
being, Properly that of the Sun, conſider- 
<« ed as bringing on yearly the intenſe Sum- 
te mer Fleats in Egypt *; the latter of the 
& Nile, confidered in his annual overflow 
<« there during the chief part of the Summer 
c Seaſon, as an eſpecial Proviſion in Nature 
cc on its Favour, on that Regard.” For this 
was, I need not inform you, the Fact here, 
Philemon; that at what time the ſolar In- 
fluences were moſt afflicting to the Egyp- 
tians, and ſeemed to threaten the intire 
Deſolation of their Country by exceſſive and 
increaſing Drought ; the NNz/e, in a kind of 
Patron Character to a ns he had himſelf 

iven being to as ſuch, by repeated Spoils 
== a W Abou Diſtrict + ; Sho 
the continual Rains which had for ſome 
Weeks been falling in Ethiopia; regularly, 
deluged a great Part of its Surface: Hereby, 


gaviſos; ne, fi vulgata corum retinerentur vocabula; 
haut aliud viderentur, quam Elementa. off. de 
Orig. et Prog. Idol. lib. 2. cap. 74. 
It was in this view that they repreſented mTyppey: 
 Wryoeuas Tor T, Ka wwen 0 Koo Plut. de 
Ifd. p. 262. By 
+ Emueruros TE yr, x, dupoy t Herod, 
Euterpe, cap. 5 Kc. So. ou Va rm vuy Ouoay Ayu 
AEYOUTW 0) q , ANAG DaruTtlay Yi eutuci. Did, 
Sic. lib. 3. 9. 144. 


(87. 
not only abating in a very ſenſible Manner 
the inſtant Diſtreſs; but likewiſe, by the 
fame Methods he had gradually accumulated, 
ſtill continuing to inrich the Egyptian Soil; 
and preparing it for an eaſy and ſucceſsful 
Culture for the Service of the inſuing Vear, 


upon the Receſs, or drying off of the Flood, 


I ALWAYS underſtood (ſaid I) Ofiris 
to be the Egyptian Character of the Sun, in 
quality of his being, as they repreſented 
him, many-eyed *, or overlooking the whole 
extent of the Univerſe. I am ſure, I have 


ſomewhere met with this account of the 
name. 


Tux other I have been giving you, (re- 
plied Hortenſius) is, I think, the truer; that 
it denotes, in ſtrict Acceptation, the muddy 
River; or the Nile. Tho", in compliment 
to this ſo friendly Stream to Egypt, the 
Founder, as well as Guardian, and annuall 
improving Power of the Country ; the Egyp- 
tians make uſe of this Expreſſion to charac- 
terize the whole jriendly Intereſt in Nature. 
As on the other hand, Tyþhon is for a di- 
rect contrary Reaſon, made the general Cha- 
racter of Defec?, Diſorder, and M. 
chief in the Syttem, In this way of Think- 
ing, the Sun, in different Views of his Ope- 


ration, 


* TovoÞ9zAm, fo Dicdorus interprets the name, 
Multoculum, lib, 1, bib, p. Ir. | | 
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ration, either in Egypt, or in Nature, may, 
you will obſerve, be both Typhon, and Oſfi- 
ris. Typbon, as the Cauſe of intenſe ſcorch- 
ing Heat; Oris, as the Principle of kindly 
and genial Warmth ; the inlivening, and 
fertilizing Power of the whole Univerſe *, 
Tho', as Fear is ever a more powerful Mo- 
tive to Obſervation than Love, he was, 
1 believe, more generally regarded in the 
Egyptian Worſhip under his Typhonjc Cha- 
racter. Inaſmuch as we learn from Plu- 
tarch, they were uſed to repreſent mild, 
moderated, and generative Light, or Heat, 
as the more peculiar Diſpenſation of the - 
ber and qualified lunar Orb; as if it were 
neceſſary, ſhe ſhould firſt receive, and tem- 
per the Sun's Beam, before it could be com- 
municated with any beneficent Effect to the 


Earth +. Agreeably to which Notion, of 


the 


Cum duo olim ſtatuerentur principia rerum 
olνιν,, unum boni omnis, alterum omnis mali; 
ÆEgyptii in ſole ipfo utrumque ſpectarunt. Ac a bono 
uidem principio eſſe dixerunt vim beneficam, qua 
2 illuminat, ac vitalem animantibus inſinuat 
Calorem. A malo autem principio eſſe crediderunt 
vim maleficam; quando ſuo ſtirpes ardore exſiccat, 
animantibus etiam peſtilitatem, et exitium, nimio 
inducit æſtu. Quatenus igitur eſſet beneficus, Ofiri- 
dem vocarunt; at quatenus idem foret maleficus, no- 
minarunt eum Typþhona, Hoff. de Orig. lib. 2. cap. 
24. | 
+ Tu@wa jv o To NGXOY 400ph0!, Ore 
ds roy CEATVIEKOY* YM He Yup TENT Yoruev To ws 
Ka VYporu EXauoay νẽM¾̃ l Yours Gwwvy Rat 
| OuTwy 
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the more immediate Agency of the Moon in 
the Operations of a kindlier Warmth in Na- 
ture, they celebrated an annual Feſtival upon 

the opening of their vernal Seaſon, to the 
hopes of the Year, calling it the Entry of 
iris, or benign and generative Virtue, into 
that Luminary *. In this Suppoſition, you 
ſce, the Moon becomes Oſiris. As is ſome- 
times, with more particular Diſtinction till, 
the Pull-Moon ; or the moſt perfect Exhi- 
bition of the Lunar Phaſis . In oppoſition 


to which, Typhon is either an Eclip/e hap- 
pening at that Inſtant |; or the ſucceeding 


Stages of the Moon's Wane . Sometimes 

Ofiris 
Oyrm evo nance Toy ds MN AKOHTD TY 
KEKATPWHITY Jaht X% KATHY To% Quoprra, 
laat Te S nπνν ua TO TOAY uegeg rn NS rare 
umo Day mou ,L wonmrov, Plut. de Jſide, p. 367. 

by Eu Or4piJo5 eig rm oeanm, Ubi ſup. 
"Tis in this differenced Character of the ſolar and 
lunar Orbs, that the Mythologiſts make Hercules, or 
Brutal Force, to have its Reſidence in the one, and 
Mercury, or Counſel, in the other. Ki To wv 1Auw 
Toy Hpaxacz {V3 9AGY 0008 evideujuevev TUpr Tee mOArY, TH 
Js geAnn Toy Eojun Aoyou yp ep ois coin Has Rag 
co D T% Th; e, TH den 1uw TAY 25 vTo Bias 
X24 ge Teecuvouers, Plut. de Jſide, p. 367. 

+ Ek ems dexx Ty Oricudss 14 4 TEALUTYY 
MD ADY O08, & N [ANTE YWET2YL. TWANROYAEVN KATO 
Frog 1 Tae, 060 Kaul OAws TO) 4H T'0J7 o 
Doria, Ubi ſup. 


Kai KATAXPHTEW TWOAAGKN0Y UAE THF TEATVNS, 


Plut. de Iſid. p. 367. 
In this way of Thinking, Oris is aid to have 
N 


reigned 
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Ofiris is Humidity in general, conſider'd as 
a neceſſary Condition to animal or vegetative 
Generation, and Life; as oppoſed to which, 
Tvphon is Drought ; or whatever tends to 
deſtroy, or diminiſh from, the due Propor- 
tion of genial and radical Moiſture in Na- 
ture x. Sometimes Ofiris is the Nile con- 
ſidered as, by its yearly Precipitations of an 
earthy Sediment collected in Eth:opza upon 
the Spot, having gained Egypt from the 


Sea; and Typhon is here the previous Pro- 


perty of the Ocean in theſe Parts T. Some- 
times Ofiris is the Nile, as in its yearly 
Overflow inriching the Land of Egypt, and 
Typhon the Sea, as abſorbing that River at 
ſeveral Mouths on the northern Side of 


K. 


reigned 28 Years. And to have been torn by Typhon 
into fourteen Parts; the number of Days from the 
Full-Moon to the New ; or the Time of the Moon's 
Wane. | | 

* Oi de ce 7 Ext Ty lege. Oro wev aTAWs OTH - 
S TY VYporo4ou GEKYV AQ! dbu, GITIOY YEVWWICEWC, 
* OTERPANTOS TIL vopuCo ES, T' Puna ds mav v0 
GUY 1anpov, wo Tupwdrs, x E NE%TIHEY e, Nc. 
TO/ £1449) TH Y eeruri. Plut. de Lide. P. 364. This 
was the Foundation of the Mythology, that the Phal- 
tus of Ofiris was by Typhin thrown into the Nile, and 
devoured by Fiſh. The Meaning here being, doubt- 
leſs, to expreſs the iertilizing Quality of Water. 

+ *T'is in this Senſe, that, as Plutarch informs us, 
the Egyptians celebrated the Victory of Orus over 


 Typhon, or the Expulſion of the Sea from their Coun- 


5 by the annually increaſing Sediment of the 
lie. | 
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it x. Sometimes in a more refined, and 
highly philoſophic Senſe, Oris is the aol 
acliue Force of the Univerſe, confidered as 
having a Prepollency of good in its Effects; 
and Typhon the ſeveral partial and ſubord;- 
nate Workings of a malicious Power in the 
Syſtem +. In all which ſeveral Views of 
Oris, Philemon, the particular poſſrve Sub- 
Jef upon which he 1s, in the Egytian Me- 


thod of Repreſentation, ſuppoſed to operate 
in accompliſhment of the Effect aſcribed to 


him under each of them; is called s. As 
N 2 is 


* @anarou Yap m1 A,Iᷓ, © N efewras 
TW Jaraooay e To edle, ual AVETITCHOE TRIS 
WeoXwreow, Dlut. de Iſide. p. 307. 

IIæę Alb 1015 Nabe eib r O: 324 I-40; ouvoy- 
T&% TH Yn, Tu®wuz ge TTY JAAXKTTAV, £85 mv 6 N :42.05 
£uTiTluv Panerai xa diomarai, Plut. de Jſide. 
P. 303. | : 

+ Ac ex eorum Sententia, (Egyptiarum) in hac 
Rerum ab utroque principio miſtura, prævalet facultas 
melioris numinis: attamen non in tantum ut deterioris 
opus aboleat prorſus: quippe et vis iſta deterioris 
principii penitiſſimis inhæret corporibus, ſaltem illis 
ſub Luna conſtitutis: atque inde elt, quod meliori 
ſemper repugnet Facultati. FU. de Orig. et Prog. 
Idol. lib. 1. cap. 5. In this View, the Egyptians 
uſed to repreſent phon under the Figure of a River- 
Horle, with a Hawk and Serpent fighting upon his 
Back. The meaning was, that the evil Principle in 
Nature, tho' continually oppoſed, never gives way 
wholly to the good One, To ſignify, however, that 
in ſome Inſtances he ſubmits for a Time, the People 
of Hermopolis, had a Feſtival to {fs returning out of 
Phenicia with the Body of iris, upon which occa— 
ſion they figured Typrm as bound upon their Cakes, 
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is the reſult of their mutual Congreſs, Oris. 
Thus /s is ſometimes the Moon, as paſſive 
to the Light of the Sun; and Orus, the 
Computation of Time as effected by the 
Revolutions of theſe Orbs. Sometimes Js 
is the Air, or Earth, as paſſive to the kind- 
lier Influences of the Heavens in general; 
or at other Times, to thoſe of the Moon in 
particular; and the Effect of theſe two 
Powers, called Orus, is a general Clemen 
of Seaſon, and conſequent Plenty of all ve- 
getative Productions. Sometimes Vs is in 
a diſtinguiſhed Regard, the Land of Egypt 
watered and inriched into an eſpecial /ocal 
Fruitfulneſs by the Overflowing of the Nile. 
Sometimes ſhe is the intire paſſive Nature 
of Things in the abſtract; and Orus, the 
Off ſpring of her Communication in this 
Senſe with the univerſal active Nature, is 
the ſame with the whole Conſtitution of the 
ſenſible World. Each of which different 
Conſiderations of theſe derfied Characters of 
active and paſſive Power in the Univerſe, 
and numberlets others that might be added 
to them * are the Foundation of diſtinct 
Ceremonies in the Egyptian Religion. 


AN D now, Philemon, having, I think, 
taken a general View of the chief Articles 
of the original Idolatry of the Egyptians, 
the Worthip of Nature; we are next to in- 

quire 

* Vid. Plut. de Jide et Ofiride, Libellum paſſim. 
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quire a little into the Grounds of that Sym- 
bol-Science in Religion, by which they were 
led to repreſent theſe ſeveral Natural Divi- 
nities we have been ſpeaking of, under cer- 
tain animal or artificial Figures, conſecrated 
to this Purpoſe. But as I would not tire 
your Thoughts with too continued an At- 
tention to the ſame Subject, and our Morning, 
I believe, is already pretty far ſpent; we will 
reſerve this, if you pleaſe, together with 
the till farther and finiſhing Improvement 
of their phy/ical Theology, by the Introduction 
of the human Apotheofis, or Hero-Worſhip 
into it ; for another Day's Speculation. 


Juſt publiſhed, 


New Eilay on Civil Power in Things 
Sacred, or an Inquiry after an eſta- 
bliſhed Religion, conſiſtent with the juſt 
Liberties of Mankind, and practicable under 
every Form of Government, 


Render unto Cæſar the Things that are Cæ- 


ſar s, and to God the Things that are 
God's, Mat. xxii. 12. 


And all Things whathever ye would that 


Men ſhould do unto you, do even ſo to 
them. Mat. vii. 12. 


Printed for M. STEEN, in the Iner- 
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PHILEMON 


HYDASPES; 


RELATING 


A Fourth CONVERSATION with 
HoRTENS1vUus, upon the Subject of 
Falje Religion. 


INWHICH 


A farther GENERAL Account is endeavoured 
to be given of the Riſe and Conſtitution of 
Falſe Theory in Religion in the Earlier Pagan 
World. 
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The Reader is deſired to correct the following 
MMiſtakes. 


AGE q. in the Note, I. 4. for BEAM, read Bo- 

Exors, P. 26. in the Note, I. 11. after mpogoPa- 
reg, inſtead of a full Point read with a Comma, and read 
the next Line as a Verſe, ending it with «mera, 
P. 20. in the Notes, 1.2. for 9/4v0pevs, read EY Y1voparn-— 
and in J. 32. for auxzasay, read avxAveyv, and in 
J. 33. for xAnoradas, read x. 1 
for the Egyptians, read the earlier Egyptians. In the 
laſt line of the Notes, p. 44. for , read vyfav, 
and in the next line, for evpz71), read evperw, P. 46, 
in the Notes, I. 13. for ow em19tpevuy, read owe- 


 miJ+arvuv, In the Note, p. 71. for parta, read party. 


In Note, p. 78. I. 2. for pyrnov, read pyreov. In 
the Notes, p. 84. 1. 6. for eTeoT&ppeuv, read bre 
Teammery, P. 86. I. 2. for keeps, read keep. 
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HY DAS PES. 
e. 


HERE is not, I have often 
Gon thought, Hydaſpes, a more ef- 
fectual Preſervative againſt the 
Pride of Learning, than to re- 
Acct a little on the Materials of Which a 
great part of it conſiſts. What, for exam- 
ple, is the whole Seience of more ancient 
Hiſtory, even in the moſt favourable View 
of it, but tracing back Human Nature to 
its State of Infancy, and greateſt Imper- 
fection? and converſing with it in ſuch 
low and childiſh Particulars, as can alone 
B receive 
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receive a Merit from being conſidered as 
the firſt weak Eſſays of Improvement, the 
Principles of higher Attainments, and the 
Introduction to a better and more intereſt- 
ing Scene of Affairs? For thus it is, Hy- 
daſpes, we muſt undoubtedly bring our- 
ſelves to conceive of primitive Antiquity, 
or we ſhall never arrive at any uſeful Ac- 
uaintance with it. Modern Notions are 
the ſame abſurd Comment upon the Senti- 
ments and Practices of the firſt Ages of 
Mankind, that the correct Judgments of 
our advanc'd Life would be upon the raw 
Apprehenſions of our Childhood. And yet, 
ridiculous as ſuch a Procedure may appear, 
it has the Credit at leaſt of Numbers or: 
its Party. For, whether it be, that the 
Reverence Men are uſually taught to pay 
to Antiquity, really blinds their Judgment 
of it; or that we are all of us too much 
intereſted in the Portraiture of our Kind, 
not to prefer at all times a flattering, to a 
real Likeneſs; or whether after all the 
mere Prejudice of Cuſtom, and the Diffi- 
culty there experimentally is in exchanging 
Habits of manly, for thoſe of childiſh 
Thinking, is itſelf a ſufficient Solution of 
the Point; the Fact however is too noto- 
rious: © That in no Subject has Truth ſuf- 
e fer'd more by an over-fond Mixture of 
*© Imbelliſhment, than in that of Primitive 
© Hiitory,” Writers, the moſt cold and 
| unenter- 


"C07 
unenterpriſing in other matters, have here 
for the moſt part aſſumed the Sprightlineſs 
of Romance ; and made a general Sacrifice 
of Certainty to Fiction, Credibility to Or- 
nament. How much this complimenting 
Antiquity into Attainments it certainly had 
not, tends to perplex the Diſcovery of thoſe 
it really had, there needs but little Reflec- 
tion to conceive. Total Darkneſs being, I 
had almoſt faid, a /afer Guide, than a 
falſe Light, as the one at worſt but leaves 
us in Ignorance, the other neceſſarily leads 
us into Error. A wide Field, Hydaſpes, 
where is ſcarce any end of wandering ! Wit- 
neſs the numberleſs contradictory Syſtems 
of Pagan Superſtition, that ſwell ſo many 
labour'd Volumes in the learned World ; 
of which 'tis hard to determine, whether 
they have more embarraſs'd themſelves, 
each other, or the Cauſe in general. Out 
of whoſe multiplied and various Intricacies 
however, I know of no Clue which will 
ſo commodiouily lead our Thoughts, as the 
Application of that lowering Regimen above 
mentioned. A Remedy perhaps, like many 
others, therefore only ſo generally over- 
looked or neglected, becauſe it is indeed 
the moſt eaſy, natural, and obvious one. 
For, amidſt all the Pains that have been 
taken to perplex this Subject under colour 
of refining it, the native Meanneſs of its 


Original is yet too viſible to an unpreju- 
| B 2 dic'd 
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( 4 ) 
dic'd Eye, to ſufter one to doubt its being 
indeed the Product of Ages, whoſe Ac- 
quirements may better excite our Compaſ- 
ſion, than our Envy. A Point, Hydaſpes, 
you will, I dare fay, think ſufficiently 
eſtabliſhed, when you ſhall have perufed 
the Recital I am going to preſent you with, 
of the Continuation of Hortenſus's D. GCourls 
to me of the Genius and Conſtitution of Falſe 
Theory in Religion in the earlier Pagan World. 


FARE IM. 


OU will ſuppoſe us met, Hyda/þes, 

and uninterrupted, as 1n my lait Re- 
port: when Hortenſius, knowing the Biaſs 
of my Inclinations this way, thus volunta- 
rily reſumed the Subject of our Inquiry,—. 
We had, (ſaid he to me) I think, pretty 
well gone through the Head of the natural 
Theology of the Antients ; * and were next 
to examine a little into the Grounds and 
Conſtitution of their Symbolic, and Heroic 
Worſhip. But before we go any farther, 
Philemon, I have a previous Point or two 


to mention to you, which has ſince our 


laſt 


* Sec a Pamphlet intitled, Philemon to Hedaſpes, 
Kc. Part III. 
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laſt Conference occaſionally ſtruck me in 
my private Thoughts upon this Subject. 

One is, to give you a Caution in regard to 
that part of our Inquiry which is paſt; the 
other, to propoſe an Amendment orAltera- 
tion of Method, which I have recollected 
with myſelf to be neceſſary, in what is 
yet to come. For the former, Philemon, 
be pleaſed then to obſerve, that, though 
under the Head of the phy /f cal or natural 
Theology of ancient Paganiſm, I choſe, as 
well for Clearneſs as Diſpatch, to throw 
all the ſeveral more diſtinguiſhed Articles 
cf it into one general View, as Parts of an 
intire Syſtem ; yet it was by no means my 
Intention to repreſent them to you as be- 
ing all of equal, or nearly equal, Antiquity 
with ane another ; or to have you imagine, 
that many of them were not even of a 
later Date in Hiſtory, than ſome parts both 
of the Symbolic and Heroic Worſhip : how- 
ever theſe, as you have heard, are ranked 
laſt in the general Diviſion of our Subject. 


I am oblig'd to you (ſaid I) Hortenſius, 
for your Care to prevent Miſtakes ; though 
I muſt at the fame time think your Cau- 
tion here rather ſcrupulous, than neceſſary. 
Every one muſt be aware, that ſuch a 
Theology as you deſcribed could only be 
the Work of Time, and ſucceſſive Im- 
provement. Common Senſe teaches one, 
that 
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that Syſtems, as the Proverb tells us of 
Cities, are not built in a Day. All I un- 
derſtood you to mean was, that ſuch, as you 
repreſented it, was, ſooner or later, the na- 
tural Worſhip of Paganiſm ; your Point 
being all along to mark out the ſeveral more 
diſtinguiſhed Stages of its Progreſs, not to 
ſettle the exact Chronologic Periods of it. 


I AM glad (return'd he) Philemon, to 
find you are ſo fully poſſeſt of my Mean- 
ing; which I muſt attribute, however, more 
to your good Judgment in the Cafe, than 
to my own Accuracy. But though my 
Caution, as I perceive, was needleſs, the 
Amendment I have to propoſe in our Scheme 
of future Inquiry is, I am ſure, a very 
neceſſary one. Which, in few words, Phi- 
lemon, is this: That, in reverſe of the 
Order hitherto aligned | to the two remaining 
Articles of our Reſearch, we firſt take 
into Conſideration the Heroic Worſhip of 
the Egyptians, and then procced to their 
Symbolic. For this, upon better Reflection, 
I find to be the real, hiſtoric Order of them. 
Their Symbols, as will appear 1n its Place, 
upon the united Evidence of Fact and Rea- 
{on, owe the whole of their prepoſterous 
Divinity to that of their Heroes ; nor would 
ever probably have been taken into the 
number of the Gods, but upon the pre- 
eſtabliſh'd Apotheoſis of certain Deities of 

Human 


(7) 
Human Kind, An Hypotheſis, which, be- 
ſides the Merit of being founded in Hiſto- 
ric Trath, has moreover the additional Re- 
commendation of promiſing us a more na- 
tural Account of the Riſe and Progreſs of the 
famed Hreroglyphic-Science of Egypt in 
general, and of that very remarkable Con- 
ſequence hereof, its Brute-Worſhip in par- 
ticular, than any of thoſe ſo differently 
refined Hypotheſes in the Point, which 
with an equally greater ſhew of Subtilty, 
and leſs Juſtneſs of Information, have been 


generally offered to the World in its ſtead. 


You are doubtleſs, (interpos'd I) Hor- 
ten/ius, the beſt Judge of the Propricty of 
your own Method ; and have ſo much a 
more comprehenſive Knowledge of our 
preſent Subject than I can pretend to, that 
I ſhould have no Objection to hearing you 
in any way you might choole, even cho 
I could not enter into the particular Rea- 
ſons of it. But in the Caſe now before us 
I can very evidently diſcern thus much at 
leaſt, that one well-atteited Fact in Anti- 
quity is worth a Volume of plauſible Con- 
jectures about it. I am moreover in gene- 
ral, you know, no great Lover of Re- 
finement; and rather, it may be, too apt 
io ſuſpect Deluſion, where I mect with 
over-much Subtility, But more cipecially 
and intirely am I for banithing it in Que- 

{tions 
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ſtions of more ancient Hiſtory; where in- 
deed it carries its Confutation in its own 
Face; and has too ſtrong Marks of Time, 
and of ſucceſſive Induſtry, as well as Ac- 
quiſition, upon it, to be admitted with any 
tolerable Grace and Probability. | 


From the Worſhip then, (reſumed Hor- 
tenſius) of the more illuſtrious Parts of Na- 
ture, let us proceed in the Hiſtory of Pagan 
Apotheoſis to that of Heroes. A Title, Phi- 
lemon, of which I am afraid, we muſt not 
a little humble the uſual Loftineſs of our 
modern Conceptions, or we {hall greatly 
excced the true antique Standard and Qua- 
lity of it, The very Sound of Heroiſm to 
moſt Ears carries in it ſomething great 
and venerable ; and, if it does not imme- 
diately hurry our Thoughts into all the fond 
Extravagancies of Romance, at leaſt engages 
them in ſome of the more ining Periods 
of Hiſtory. The Founders of improved 
Policy; the great Maſters of Arts, or Arms; 
the triumphant Invaders of foreign Liber- 
ties; or the more enviable Guardians, or 
Reſtorers of their own national ones; theſe 
are ſome of thoſe glittering Images which 
in our advanc'd Days generally form the 
Character of an Hero. Hardly indeed ſhall 
we be brought to enter into ſo diſparaging 
an Idea of it, as yet Antiquity aſſures us 


to have been the true original one: in 
| Which 
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which the Occupation of an ordinary Huſ- 
bandman, Thatcher, Huntſman *, or Me- 
chanic of the moſt ſordid Claſs; a mere com- 
mon Blackſmith, as Lucian has it, paſſing 
e all his Days amidſt Sparks and. Smoke, 
was a ſufficient Recommendation to Heroiſm 
in his Life-time, and to Deification after- 
wards, For this, Philemon; was the gene- 
ral Practice of the ruder and more barba- 
rous Ages; that, in the eagerneſs of a too 
forward Gratitude to thoſe firſt Benefactors 
to their Kind, who had in any Degree con= 
tributed to the better eee eren, wee of 
Life, they no ſooner ſaw them remoy'd by 
Death from the Society and Commerce of 
Men, but they exalted them to that - 

C e 


* Are rev r EYEvouTo & regol, wy 6 4e AY 205 xa » 
Acro, 0 de Aypoungos n Aygornc, ov xa E0avoy tal 
para CiEaruuoy, tx vac CuydPopoumevoy ty HẽL 
Wap Te BiſIXiois EEauptrus Ftwv 0 jryIOT 0104nk t- 
ral. Era Ong Tov Tb ormoas Tvgor, xa- 
Sa TE gTWONoai ATC KANG AWY XG FpUWY X04 Was 
ropon TT&Cizoa ds Wes Tov adh Ouowov, g 
cu ro WANT Wewroy e Jepphorrwv wy $TXvE OVA 
Nu Inpitov tet: Tourwy de TEAEUTAvTWY TOYS α % 
Aer nor patdovs avroag aPiippwoai, Euſeb. 
Prep. Evang. Lib. I. p. 35: Ed. Pariſ. 
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In 1 Vid. Lucian. Op. Edit. Bourdelot. 
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(10 ) 
the Gods,* Nor was indeed the Gradation 
at all unſutable to the Genius of thoſe 
Times; that having firſt worſhipped, as ” 
have ſeen, their natural Benefa actors, th 
Sun, Moon, and Stars, in gratitude for the 
ſeveral natural Benefits derived to them 
from their Agency and Influence, they 
thould next pay the ſame Compliment to 
their Civil ones: who had, as it were, 
improved upon what the others had began; ; 
had carried their firſt beneficent Deſign into 
ſtill farther Execution; inlarg d the Sphere 
of human Happineſs; and inſtructed their 
Contemporaries at once to multiply the 
Comforts of Life, and guard againſt the 
Inconveniencies inſeparable from a merely 
natural State of it. 


You are for making the moſt (J inter- 
pos'd) Hertenſius, of your Heroes Merits, 
I perceive, and diſplaying them to the 
greateſt Advantage. 'Tho' after all, the 
Temple of Fame Was, it ſhould ſcem, of 
much eaſier acceſs in ancient, than it is in 
modern Times; the ſame humble Attain- 
ments being then ſufficient to raiſe a Man 
to the higheſt Claſs of his Species, which 
now would ſcarce eſcape Contempt, even 
in the loweſt. 


80 
Torr Ag cn TE Trog xà Buy®Oerog eu- 
ceyiciog Weoat ara, CULTXG TE eri, MAL [ACTA re- 
turm Qtovg emePrjppicar, Euſeb. Prep, Lib, IL 
= 
Sap. bY Pag. 70. 
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S o much (return d he) Philemon, does a 
difference of Circumſtances in Things alter 
the real Moment, and Quality of them. 
We who are full of modern Ideas, and 
elated with the Privileges of a more ad- 
vantageous Situation in Life, equally diſtant 
in Age, and Simplicity from the Period 
we are ſpeaking of, are apt to underyalue 
theſe ruder Beginnings, and firſt Efforts of 
Human Art, and Induſtry; as being our- 
ſelves arrived at much ſuperior Refine- 
ments in the Kind. But a Merit they 
certainly had with thoſe who were Maſters 
of nothing better ; and ſuch an one, as, if 
it was indeed greatly over-rated in the Ado- 
ration of paſt Tinies, would be full as much 
undervalued in the Contempt of the pre- 
ſent. And to fay the truth, Philemon, 
I know not, but the firſt Step gain'd from 
abſolute Ignorance and Barbarifm is in itſelf 
a Point of higher Importance to Mankind 
than any of the ſubſequent Stages of Im- 
provement. It is perhaps a ſtronger Proof 
of Genius and Sagacity to have been the 
Authors of the firſt coarſe Accommodations 
of Life, than to have poliſhed and refined 
them by After-thought and Skill into much 
higher Degrees of Uſefulneſs and Elegancy. 
The one is intirely matter of original Inven- 
tion; the other only improving upon Notices 
already received in part from without; and 
profiting by the Skill and Capacity of thoſe 
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who have lived before us. But whatever 
be the Merit of theſe firſt rude Artiſts with 
regard to later Times, they had, doubtleſs, 
as has been obſerv d, a very conſiderable 
one in their own. Having indeed raiſed 
Life, if not to that Perfection of Accom- 
modation it has ſince received, yet certainly 
to a much more commadious and comfort- 
able-State than they found it in; and this 
too at a time, when Art and Invention 
were Talents equally uncommon and ad- 
vantageous. A Senſe of which was then fo 
ſtrong upon the Minds of Men, that Apo- 
bea s after Death was thought but a ſuta- 

be Recompence to Perſons of ſuch extra- 
ordinary Eminence and Uſefulneſs whilſt 
living. Gratitude for Benefits receiv d, Phi- 
lemon, is a natural Reſult of that indorn 
Self-Love which is the great ruling Principle 
of Human Action. And would operate, 
we may eaſily imagine, with a Force un- 
known to us of later Days in thoſe Ages of 
rude undiſguiſed Nature, the Simplicity of 
which could only be equalled by their 
extreme Helpleſſneſs. Under ſuch Circum- 
ſtances, the ſlighteſt Services to the Public 
would be received with all the Rapture of 
the moſt important Obligation ; and raiſe 
the Reputation of their Author to an Height 
ſomething more than mortal : As indeed 
the yi well do, conſidering the low 
Sper of ordinary Attainments in the 
ſame 
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ſame earlier Times. For 'tis in this view 
] cannot, I muſt confeſs, help looking upon 
the renowned Labors of the Heroic Ages, 
tho' generally repreſented to us by Ancients, 
as well as Moderns, with a Pomp of De- 
ſcription, which might even do honor to 
a much more advanc'd and imbelliſh'd Pe- 
riod of Affairs. But the Truth is, being 
complimented with Divinity by the grate- 
ful Weakneſs of their own Times, they had 
both the natural Uncertainty of Tradition, 
and the Diſpoſition which moſt People have 
to heighten what they do not underſtand, 
to exalt them into Wonders, I had almoſt 
ſaid, worthy of Divinity, in ſucceeding 
Ages. Whilſt the few, who were wiſe 
enough to ſee through the Deluſion, were 
at the ſame time crafty enough to let it paſs 
with the reſt of the World ; till they E 
by degrees extracted a Syſtem of refin'd 
and gainful Politics, out of what was at 
firſt mere artleſs Admiration, and ignorant 


Amazement. 


TH1s is a much more rational Account 
(ſaid I) Hortenſius, I think, of the Intro- 
duction of the Human Apotheoſis, than 
theirs, who are for reſolving it into the imme- 
diate Artifice of Prieſts, or Politicians, And 
indeed, beſides that the Reaſon of the Thing 
itſelf ſpeaks it to have been the Creature of 
Ignorance and Barbariſm z the other Opi- 
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nion ſeems to me not very agreable to 
matter of Fact and Hiſtory, Every body 
knows, how very diſadvantageouſly the 
Divinity of Alexander and Cæſar ſtands 
differenced from that of the more antient 
Heroes of the fabulous Ages. And yet 
ſurely the Merits of theſe two celebrated 
Perſons were every way as equal to the Dig- 
nity of the complete Apotheoſis, as thoſe 
of any of their Predeceſſors in Heroiſm can 
be pretended to be. Nor were, I think, 
the Arts of Prieſtcraft and Policy ever in a 
more improv'd State than at the Periods 
here mentioned. What then is the natural 
Conſtruction of this ſo remarkable an Infe- 
riority on their Part, but plainly, I think, 
this? That the Times of Alexander and 
Cz/ar were too much inlightened to autho- 
riſe anew, in its full Latitude, fo groſs an 
Abſurdity in their Religion, as the Wor. 
ſhip of a Fellow-Creature. I ſay to autho- 
riſe it anew, Hortenſius. For, that they 
kept to a Worſhip of the ſame kind deli- 
vered down to them from their Anceſtors, 
was purely an Accommodation to popular 
Weakneſs and Prejudices; from a Senſe of 
the Hazard there is in undermining Foun- 
dations long laid, and a Fear of throwing 
the Multitude out of all Religion, by en- 
deavouring to reſcue them from the Re- 
proach of an irrational one, But whilſt 
they durſt not venture to reform the popu- 
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lar Syſtem of Superſtition, they were ſctu- 
pulous however of adding more Articles of 
Error to it, And tho' they were tender 
of diſgracing the Divinity of their old He- 
roes, they were not, it ſhould ſeem, for 
making the ſame raſh and unwarrantable 
Compliment to new ones “. 

YouR 


* With how little Succeſs the Affectation of Alex- 
ander to be eſteemed a God was attended, even in 
the height of his Fame and Victories, we have abun- 
dant Evidence in Antiquity, It ſtood him in the 
Fatigue of a long and troubleſome Journey, beſides 
the Expence of ſeveral coſtly Donations to the Tem- 
ple, and Prieſts of the Libyan Fupiter, to be nomi- 
nally proclaimed for ſuch ; the ſerious Belief of his 
Divinity was what he was by no means able to eſta- 
bliſh—lgitur Alexander cupiens divinam Originem 
acquirere, (ſays Juſtin) ſimul et Matrem infamia 
liberare, per præmiſſos ſubornat Antiſtites, quid ſibi 
reſponderi velit. Ingredientem Templum ſtatim 
Antiſtites, ut Hammonis Filium ſalutant. Comiti- 
bus quoque ſuis reponſum, ut Alexandrum pro Des, 
non pro Rege, colerent. Juſtin. Lib. xi. cap. II. 
How ſlender a regard was paid to the Mercenary, 
not to add (what appears both from Diedorus's and 
Plutarch's Account of the Matter) equivocal Com- 
pliment of the Oracle upon this Occaſion, appears 
from our Heroe's own Account of the Anſwer he 
had received from Philotas, upon firſt giving him 
notice of it—Hic quum ſeripſiſſem ei, pro jure tam 
familiaris amicitiæ, qualis ſors edita eſſet Jovis Ham- 
monis Oraculo, ſuſtinuit reſcribere mihi, ſe quidem 
gratulari quod in numerum Deorum relatus eſſem; 
ceterum Miſereri Eorum quibus vivendum eſſet ſub 
eo, qui modum hominis excederet. Quint. Curt. 
Lib. vi. 27. The ſame Author informs us of the 
ſtinging Reproach offered to Alexander, upon his 
affecting Divine Honors, by Hermolaus, in the fol- 

owing 
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' Your Obſervation (return'd he) Phile: 
mon, is certainly a very juſt one. Prieſts 
and 


lowing Words Tu Macedonas voluiſti genua tibi 

nere, venerarique te ut Deum. Tu Philippum 
— averſaris, et ſi quis Deorum ante Jovem 
haberetur, faſtidires etiam Fovem. Miraris, fi 
liberi homines ſuperbiam tuam ferre non poſſumus? 
Quint. Curt. Lib. viii, cap. 26. They had {till leſs 
reaſon to indure the Vanity of Alzxander here, if 
they were aware, as Plutarch tells us ſome repre- 
ſented the Caſe, that the whole Pretence upon which 
he founded his Title to Adoration was a miftaken 
Pronunciation of the Greek Language by the Prieſt 
who preſided at the time of his Libyan Expedition 
in the Temple of Jupiter. Exeidt Jieferbwy Th ken- 
prov f tig m wou, 0 jutv WeoPnrng euror © Au- 
A. e emo To) t X,&1pew, WE amo war, Wpo- 
elt 0 os engt jantis abr ein dicemePevyws ro 
Toy warpO-” Porewv z evPnpe ds ren WeoPnrov R 
AtTaurer, (0 Yap ear Warten Junro auvrw) At- 
TaCaruv emwllavero ei Os Paow, Tov jatv 
wenn EN,. BavAojevoy TEOTE EW, fhETR Th 
vos OrAbPpooumc; MN waidiog er Tw TEAETZIW TwWI 
Oboyluv dr Bxpeapromev mes ro orypa tfwixIn- 
val, Kal kl, Y woudiog, art Tov v To X 


NU aaTjuevy de Tw Ant avdpw ro oDanrpd Ths O- 


ung Yeveo ou, x% dindo0)nvas nbyev, we wald As 


&uTov Tov Yeov Weoremovre;* Plut; in Alex; p. 680. 
Ed. Xyl. What the wiſer, and difinterefted Part 
of the Romans, thought of Cæſuar's Divinity, the 
following Paſſages will ſufficiently inform us—Pre- 
gravant tamen cætera Facta, ur abuſus Domina- 
tione, et jure Cæſus exiſtimetur. Non enim hono- 
res modo nimios recepit, ſed et ampliora humano 
faſtigio decerni ſibi paſſus eſt. Sedem auream in 
curia, et pro Tribunali. Thenſam et Ferculum 
Circenſi Pompa, Templa, Aras, Simulachra juxta 
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and Politicians have both of them real Cor- 
ruptions enough to anſwer for, without 
being charged with imaginary ones. Tis 
a great Miſtake to think, that they firſt 
taught Men Superſtition, That would 
probably have been a Strain of Art beyond 
the Compaſs of their moſt refin'd and ſub- 
til Politics, Nor was it any way to their 
purpoſe to attempt this, when they could 
carry their Point full as ſucceſsfully, and 
much more eaſily with Mankind, by deal- 
ing with them as already inHructed to their 
hands. They indeed found them abun- 
dantly /e/f-taught in the Buſineſs of Super- 
ſtition. The Seeds of Religion were either 

D by 
Deos, Pulvinar, Flaminem, Lupercos, appellatio- 
nem Menſis e ſuo Nomine. Suet. in Jul. Cæſ. cap. 
76. To the ſame purpoſe Florus Itaque non ingratis 
Civibus omnes honores unum in principem congeſti. 
Circa Templa imagines, in Theatro diſtincta ragiis 
Corona, Suggeſtus in Curia, Faſtigium in Domo, 
Menſis in Cœlo—-quæ omnia velut infulæ in deſti- 
natam Morti victimam congerebantur, Flor. Lib. iv. 


cap. 2. Cicero ſpeaks yet more plainly the Senſe of 
his Time as to this Point An me cenſetis, Patres 


Conſcripti, quod vos inviti ſecuti eſtis, decreturum 


fuiſſe, ut Parentalia cum Supplicationibus miſceren- 
tur? Ut inexpiabiles Religiones in Rempublicam in- 
ducerentur? ut decernerentur Supplicationes Mortuo? 
nihil dico Cui. fuerit ille Lucius Brutus, &c. — 
Adduci tamen non poſſum, ut quenquam Mortalium 
conjungerem cum immortalium Religione. Phil. 
i. 6, Ed. Græv. and elſewhere, Eft ergo Flamen, 
ut Jovi, ut Marti, ut Quirino, ſic Divo Julio M. 
Antonius? —Quzres placeatne mihi Pulvinar Eſſe, 
Faſtigium, Flaminem ? mihi vero nihil iſtorum pla- 
cet. Phil. ii. 43. | 
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by the Hand of Nature or Tradition ſown 
thick in the Breaſt of every Man. And 
though for want of proper Care and Cul- 
ture they might not yield the good Pro- 
duce they were intended to do, they would 
not however fail to ſpring up in ſome 
wilder Species of a leſs valuable Fruitfulneſs; 
as was, it muſt be confeſs'd, too generally 
the Caſe. Now here properly came in the 
Art and Addreſs of the Hierarch, and the 
Stateſman. He was to fall in with the par- 
ticular Vogue and Caſt of popular Deluſion 
in this kind; to cherith the prevailing 
Weakneſs of the Multitude; and by a 
dextcrous Conduct and Application of pub- 
lic Failings to turn the Biaſs of them to his 
own private Ends and Intereſts. And ac- 
cordingly, as under the Head of the natu- 
ral Theology we had occaſion, you may 
remember, to obſerve the Courſe of Super- 
{tition in that Channel, advancing gradually 
from popular Weakneſs into Philoſophic 
Syſtem ; fo here again we ſhall obſerve a 
parallel Gradation in the Progreſs of He- 
roic-Worihip: in which, as will be ſhewn, 
what began in the Simplicity of a few 
artleſs funeral Ceremonies, and more ob- 
vious Tokens of Concern for the Loſs of a 
late departed Benefactor, was in a Succeſ- 
ſion of Time and Politics wrought up into 
all the gainful Intricacies, and elaborated 
Horrors, of a periodical, and more ſolemnly 

| e 
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Religious, Myſtery, And here, Philemon, 
we may in paſſing take notice of the very 
different Turns of Error in the ſame Sub- 
ject. By one Set of Men, whatever was 
amiſs in Religious Paganiſm, the Prieſtbood 
in thoſe Days is immediately charged with 
being the Authors of it. Whilſt by thoſe 
of another Stamp the Prieſthood is made 
to have no ſhare in theſe Corruptions, but 
the whole blame is full as unjuſtly placed 
to the account of Philoſophy. And, for 
fear we ſhould be too free with Reafon in 
Subjects of Religion, we are told, that from 
this /ole Principle ſprang all the Abſurdities 
of a religious kind that ever prevailed in 
Antiquity, They had their Birth in the 
Refinements of conceited Rationaliſts ; were 
the Product of pretended Speculation and 
Philoſophic Inquiries into the Nature of 
Things; and aroſe from a certain Infidel 
Humor, as prevalent in antient as modern 
Times, of oppoſing Science to Faith, and 
Reaſoning to Tradition“. It was a great Ge- 


91 its 

*If we examine, we ſhall ſee, that from the Begin- 
ning to the preſent "Times, it has always been a vain 
Philoſophy, and an Affectation of Science falſely ſo 
called, that has corrupted Religion, Shuck. Con, 
Vol. I: p. 318. Compare with this, Con. Vol. II. 
p. 290, 291. They (Men of the firſt Parts) fell 
into theſe Errors, not by paying too great a Defe- 
rence to Tradition, and pretended Revelation, but 
even by attempting to ſet up what they thought a 
reaſonable Scheme of Religion, diftin&t from, or in 
oppoſition to, what Tradition had handed down to 
them. Shuck, Con. vol. II. p. 305. See alſo is. 
heir 
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nius and Aſtronomer amongſt the Egyptians, 
tis faid, © thinking to ſpeculate, and hap- 
ce pening to think wrong,” who firſt ſeduced 
his Countrymen into the Infatuation of Sa- 
biiſm. And in conſequence of his Aſtro- 
nomic Science taught them that Worſhip 
upon Principles of Art, which they were, 
I ſhould think, fully qualified to learn, with- 
out his Inſtructions, from the Simplicity of 
Rude Nature *, And the ſame fruitful 
Source of Error and Miſbelief, purſued 
yet farther in After-Ages, gave rife, it 
is maintained, to all the ſubſequent Ar- 
ticles of their increaſing Polytheiſm +. In 
order to make out which Hypotheſis, Phi- 
lemon, Syſtems of Philoſophic Refinement 
even of the lowe/? Date in Pagan Antiquity 
ſhall be made the Ground-work of Idola- 
tries of the higheſt, Salvos and Apologies 
for eſtabliſh'd Errors ſhall be conſidered as 
the original Cauſes and Reaſons of their 
Eſtabliſhment. Palliating and Accommo- 
dation be ſtrain'd into Proofs of ſtrict Philo- 
lophic Sentiment. Tolerating interpreted 
to mean the ſame thing with Inſtituting. 

Till, 
Their great and learned Men erred not ſor 
want of Free- thinding, ſuch as they called ſo; but 
their Opinions were in direct oppoſition to the true 


Revelations which had been made to the World, 


and might be called the Deiſm of thoſe Ages. Shuck. 
vol. II. p. 460. 


* dee Shuck. Con. vol. I. p. 318. 


Sec Shuck. Con. vol. II. p. 278-9, and following 
_ once, 
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Till, as if there was nothing of Policy in 
the Caſe, but all was genuine Miſtake and 
Deluſion, it ſhall at laſt be aſſerted, © that 
there never was any thing ſo extrava- 
* gant or ridiculous in Religion, but Men 
« of the firſt Parts, and eminent for their 
« natural Strength of Underſtanding , 
«© when left wholly to themſelves, have 
ee been deceiv'd to imbrace and defend it*.” 
Such merely ſplendid Weakneſs, it ſeems, 
was the moſt improved State of natural 
Reaſon, unaſſiſted by the additional Gui- 
dance of Revelation. And ſo uncandid aCen- 
ſurer was the great Apoſtle of theſe Gentiles, 
when he reproached them with a Criminal 
Neglect, or Suppreſſion of that which was, 
in this account, not to be known by them 
of God, previouſly to any ſupernatural Diſ- 
covery of him. But in Truth, Philemon, 
and Syſtems apart, neither Prieſts, I believe, 
nor Philoſophers, were properly the Au- 
thors of the Pagan Superſtitions. They 
were the genuine Offspring of popular Rude- 
neſs and Ignorance. And it Philoſophy did 
not do all it might have done towards 
giving Men juſter Apprehenſions of things, 
8 was, becauſe it either wanted Courage to 
ſe the Cheat, or was often adminitter'd 

= hands too deeply intereſted in it ; and 
affords us, I am afraid, a much more ju i- 
11G DIC 

* See Shuck, Con. vol, II. from p. 276, 
+ See Rom. i. v. 19. 
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fiable Preſumption of Cowardice, or Cor- 
ruption in the Hearts of its Profeſſors, than 
of any Want of competent Information in 
their Underſtandings. 


Ir Accommodations (I interrupted) Hor- 
tenſius, to popular Prejudices are anyProots of 
being Gael in the common Deluſion, even 
the Light of Revelation has been of no very 
eminent Advantage in point of Religious In- 
ſtruction to a great part of the more know- 
ing Chriſtian World. For are not Chriſti- 
ans at this day, in a certain Communion I 
could name, tolerated in Superſtitions, 
which might have almoſt conteſted the 
Preeminence of Abſurdity with the groſſeſt 
Pagan ones? To fay here that many things 
are not ſuffered to paſs with the Multitude, 
of which the Learned evidently perceive the 
Ridicule, is making a Compliment to their 
Sincerity, at a much greater Diſgrace to 
their Penetration, than they themſelves 
would generally, I believe, be thankful for. 
And thus without doubt ſtood the Fact in 
Philoſophic Antiquity. For the Nature of 
Mankind, and Reaſons of Policy, have been 
always, I ſuppoſe, pretty nearly the fame. 
Seriouſly a Man muſt read the Writings of 
the antient Theiſtic Philoſophers (and ſuch 
only can this Queſtion concern) with a very 
perverſe Comment, who does not ſee, that 
they knew much better, than they ſome- 

| tumes 
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times found it prudent to teach; and were 
every way qualified to have given the 
World a competently rational Theory of 
Religion, it they had not found them al- 
ready in poſſeſſion of a traditionary one of 
a very different Genius; and from the Dan- 
ger of unſettling Eſtabliſhments, and letting 
in Light upon weak Eyes, been led to turn 
their R rather to the palliating, than 
the Reforming Side in this Affair. And 
indeed were not the moſt undoubted Pa- 
trons of Revelation ſo fond of this Hypo- 
theſis, Hortenſius, one would wonder what 
poſſible Advantage to their Cauſe they could 
propoſe from it. To me it ſeems to be 
not more undermining the Principles and 
Foundation of natural Religion, than it is 
thereby taking away the only ſure Teſt and 
Criterion of the Merit of Revealed. For 
if Men have 70 previous natural Notices of 
a Supreme Being by which to judge of 
what may, or may not, be ſuppoſed to come 
from him in a way of more extraord inary 
Communication, the Credit of all pretended 
Revelations is maniteſtly put upon the ſame 
Footing. Every thing is to be received as 
a Revelation, which a confident Enthuſiaſt 
or Impoſtor may call ſuch ; or rather the 
very Suppoſition itſelf of any /uch thing is 
render'd abſurd and ridiculous, 


I'F 
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IT would carry us (return'd he) too 
much out of our way at preſent, Philemon, 
to enter into a more particular Cenſure of 
this Hypotheſis. Its Aim doubtleſs is to 
inhance the Value of Revelation, by evin- 
cing the ab/olute Neceſſity of it. But, be- 


ſides that Men ſhould be cautious how they 


compliment Revelation into this ſuppoſed 
Neceſſity at the Expence of its own pro- 
per Evidences ; the Term Neceflity here is, 
I think, too ffrong an one, Expediency is 
all that is wanted in the Caſe, and all thet 
either Reaſon, or indeed Fact, ſeems to 
juſtify the Aſſertion of. For look into the 
ſubje& Matter of the Revelation contended 
"x and you will find, that the greateſt 
part of what are properly new Diſcoveries 
in it are rather Inforcements of natural Re- 
ligion, than Additions 70 it. For the reſt, 
it teaches little more than what had been 
taught before. But then it has the Ad- 
vantage of teaching it with an Authority 
peculiar to itſelf; and in a manner fo much 
more ſutable to the Ends of popular Im- 
provement, as to give it an undiſputed Su- 
periority to every human Method of Inſtru- 
ction. But this, as I ſaid, is a matter be- 
yond our preſent Compeſs. Nor need we 
indeed entertain ſo raited an Idea of Phi- 
loſophic Antiquity, as is here contended for, 
to ſatisfy ourſelves, that the particular Er- 
ror. in Religious Paganiſm we are now con- 


ſidering 
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fidering, the Worſhip of the antient He- 
roes, was not inſtituted from that Quarter, 
It had in truth fo very little of Philoſophy 
in it at its firit Appearance in the World, 
that the ſubtile Induſtry of Mythologiſts, 
exerciſing itſelf probably for Ages together to 
this end, could with Dithculty form it to a 
Philoſophic Air and Aſpect even in its lateſt 
Periods. No, Philemon ; the Workings of 
undiſciplined Nature are a much better Ac- 
count of the Origin of Hero-Worſhip, than 
any Stratagems of Art or Politics. Philo- 
ſophy of the humbleſt kind could not but 
have remonſtrated to ſuch a palpable Ab- 
ſurdity; and mutt have been too ſenſibly 
{truck with its Confutation, to have projected 
its Eſtabliſhment. The moſt that Policy 
could accompliſh in the Caſe was, as appears 
from the Hiſtory of later Deihcations of 
this kind, to extort a formal Teſtimony of 
Apotheoſis from the conſtrained and flat- 
tering Voices of the People, not to procure 
a real and aftectionate Adoration from their 
Hearts. And to compliment its Heroes 

E into 


* Jamque omnibus præparatis, Ratus (Alexander) 
quod olim prava mente conceperat, tunc efle matu- 
rum, quonam modo cceleſtes honores uſurparet cœpit 
agitare. Jovis filium non tantum dici fe, ſed etiam 
credi volebat. Tanquam perinde animis imperare 
poſſet, ac Linguis. Itaque more Perfarum Macedon:s 
venerabundos ipſum ſalutare proſternentes humi cor - 
pora juſſit. Non deerat talia concupiſcenti pernicioſa 
adulatio, perpetuum Malum Regum, quorum opes 
ſepius aſſentatio quam Hoſtis evertit, Quint. Curt. 
Lib. VIII. cap. 17. 
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into the empty Title of Divinity, without 
obtaining for them either the hearty Per- 
ſuaſion, or the more ſubſtantial Honors 
of it. Theſe had been long appropriated 
to thoſe Heroes of remoter Antiquity, who 
lived in happier Times for an Advancement 
of this nature . For that their Advance. 


ment 
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ride, pag. 360. We have a remarkable Example 
of this in the Inſtance of Semiramis recorded in Lu- 
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ment was indeed the immediate Recom- 
pence after Death of their well-timed La- 
bors and Services to their Contemporaries 
in the Courſe of their Lives is with me, 
I muſt confeſs, a matter beyond all reaſon- 
able Doubt or Contradiction. Nor can I 
ever bring myſelf to ſubſcribe to their Hy- 
potheſis, who contend, that the firſt Hero 
Gods of the Egyptians, (the great Leaders, 
you know, in Theologic Paganiſm) were 
not deified upon their Deceaſe by the warm 
Gratitude of their ſurviving Countrymen ; 
but by the Artifice of intriguing Stateſmen 
many Centuries afterwards *. 


TH1s is ſurely (faid I) a very unnatural 
way of thinking, to place the Recompence 
of their Benefactions in an Age ſo much 
below the Date of them. When the very 
Memory of what they had performed muſt 
E 2 have 


de Syr. Dea, p. 1072-3. Lyſippus ſpoke the Senſe 
of many People as well as his own, when he pro- 
feſſed to deſpiſe Alexander as a God, though he ho- 
nored him as a Man. Es de x Avoirmros 0 TAG 
org Arta αν,ẽjd are Tay CwyeanPoy, ori Tn A- 
AEZavdpoy yeoPw Hẽuña, neeauver EVEXELRUTED" euT05 
"Os Noſymy, Ig rm dof av ouds tug aPapnotrat Xeovos, 
* Fun 4% 191Gy ova, Plut, ub. ſup. p. 360. 
In time they (the Egyptians) looked over the 
Catalogue of their Anceſtors, and appointed a Wor- 
ſhip for ſuch as had been more eminently famous in 
their Generations. Shuck. Con. Vol. I. 'p. 336. 
The ſame Thought is purſued and explained more at 
large in vol. II. from p. 281, to 292. 
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have been in a great meaſure extinguiſhed, 
or retained only in ſuch a confuted and 
general way, as to be but a weak Foun- 
dation fer that Perſonal Regard and Grati- 
tude, without which, Politicians would ſcarce 
have been able to have procured them ſuch 
high Marks of Honor and Diſtinction. 
Beſides that, had their particular Services 
been ever ſo well remembered, ſtill it ſhould 
be conſidered, that Life had now been Jong 
improving ; and the ſuperior Skill and Re- 
finements of ſucceeding Ages muſt have 
in a great Degree eclipſed the Merit of their 
weaker Obligations. 


To what different Concluſions, I cannot 
help remarking here (returned Hortenſius) 
will the very ſame Principles lead Men, ac- 
cording to the different Views they have in 


applying them? Time, Philemon, which 


you eſteem ſo much an Enemy to our He- 
roes Glory, is in the Conſtruction of this 
Hypotheſis made to have been the chief 
Friend to it. And inſtead of eraſing, as 
yon ſeem to apprehend, their Memory, 

ecomes the immediate Inſtrument of their 


Apotheoſis. For whilſt indeed it pre- 


ſerved- but little of their true Character, it 
1:hnitely over-paid their Loſs in the ſupe- 
rior Advantages it gave them of an imagi- 
nary Reputation, Improving the want of 


authentic Records of real Benefactions into 


Aa 


1 

a pompous Regiſter of fabulous ones; and 
raiſing at once the Credit of their Services 
from Fact to Fiction, and of themſelves 
from Earth to Heaven *. For thus only, 
we are told, could they ever have arrived 
at this Advancement. The Fame of 
** deccaſed Perſons” being, it ſeems, a Plant 
of ſuch flow Improvement, that it “ muſt 
* have Ages to grow up to Heaven : And 
“ Divine Honors being not with any tole- 
* rable Decency to be given to them, but 
but by a late Poſterity f.“ 

A 


* See Shuck. Con. Vol. II. p. 286. 

+ See as before, p. 287. The Learned Writer 
upon this Occaſion ſupports his Hypotheſis by the 
Teſtimony of Plutarch in the ſeveral Caſes, as above 
repreſented, of Semiramis, Seſoſtris, Cyrus, and Alex- 
ander. Upon which he obſerves, ©* that whenever 
« any of theſe Perſons affected Divinity, they ſunk 
<« inſtead of raiſing their Character by it; their 
<« Story was too modern to permit them to be Gods.“ 
It had not enough of Extravagancy and Romance 
in it to raiſe them to the Dignity of the Apotheofis 
a fabulous Fame being ſuppoſed here a neceſſary 
Condition to a divine one. And accordingly Plu- 
tarch is introduced contending that the ſeveral Hero 
Gods of the Egyptians were Genii, and not Men, as 
coneeiving them to have been of a Power and Na- 
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A SIMILE (ſaid I) Hortenſius, is, you 
know, with many People a much more 
diſ- 

arg νẽqguανετιν Ouinhnyoraus, non dey, Ojrevng 10 
Woo, KH 00% THUTOUG iE“ T%K pero ED 
Won Tous fey pun, Tos d n emiT2pT|Es), 
Plut. de Iſide et Oſiride, p. 360. But whoever takes 
jn the Context in this Place, and attends to the full 
Scope and Purport of Plutarch's Reaſoning here, wil! 
find, that the true Motive to his making Demons or 
middle Natures of the Egyptian Heroes was not their 


being repreſented to have acted above the ordinary 
Powers of Men, but below all rational Conceptions 
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AsY/007t, cr, d N *. TOC TO CTY, 
4 Aioxvw, Plut, ubi ſup. p. 358. This was the 
Difficulty on one Side of the Queſtion. And on, the 
other, to go into the Scheme of Euhemerus the Ae. 
ſenian, and teduce the whole Syſtem of Hero-Guds 
to certain mere common Mien of the firſt Ages, after 
they had been long in poſſeſſion of a much higher 
Character; this, it was thought, was making too free 
with eſtabliſhed Opinions, and, as moſt Men were 
apt to confound their own educational Prejudices 
about Religion with Religion itſelf, might be open- 
ing a Door to Atheiſm— Oro de un rohre n T% - 
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The Medium therefore approved by our Philoſopher 
upon this Occaſion was, as we ſay, that of conſider- 
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diſpatchful Method of Conviction, than a 
dry Piece of Reaſoning. And yet, methinks, 
to purſue a little the Compariſon before us, 
could we but happily find out a proper Soil 
and Seaſon for the Purpoſe, the Plant we 
are ſpeaking of might have a much quicker 
Growth than is here ſuppoſed. For, may 
we not conſider Famg in the intelligent 
World as in ſome reſpects of the Nature 
of what are called Annuals in the vege- 
table? tis not perhaps a common Culti- 
vation that will produce it. Happier Sea- 
ſons, a more improved Receptacle, and 
much additional Power of Sunſhine are 
neceſſary to its ſucceſsful Propagation, But 
under theſe Advantages it is much ſooner 
raiſed to its Perfection than many a Plant of 
an humbler Species. And thus, Hortenſius, 
with your leave, I would anſwer, as I think 
is the molt ſuitable way, One Simile with 
another. For the more ſcrious Part of the 
Argument, the greater Decency here aſcri- 
bed to a late Deitication ; that, I muſt own, 
ſeems 


ing the ſeveral Divinities of the Heroic Claſs as ſo 
many middle Natures between Gods and Men. 


Be, ou» x7A* See Plutarch de Ifide, &c. p. 259, 
360. The Embaraſs which the wiſer Antients were 
under as to this Matter is thus excellently repreſent- 
ed by our Author in the Sequel of this Preatiſe 
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ſeems to me to lie wholly on the fide of an 
early one. For ſurely they who lived under 
the actual Senſe and Feeling of our Heroes 
Benefactions had a much better Apology 
to offer for the Worſhip of them, than ſuch 
as were ſituated in Lite equally below the 
Reach, and the Memory, of the firft He- 
roic Labors. And who therefore to the 
Guilt of authoriſing, as is here ſuppoſed, 
the Practice of the human Apotheoſis, 
muſt have added the Aggravation of truſt- 
ing altogether to fabulous Tradition, and 
the doubtful Reports of common Fame, 
for the very Reaſons of it. 


Wr will then proceed (reſumed Hor- 
tenſius) upon this Point as ſufficiently con- 
firmed to us both from Reaſon and Hiſtory ; 
that the proper Inſtitution of Heroic-Wor- 
ſhip was the Work of remoter Antiquity. 
For theparticular Modification, and Conduct 
of this kind of Worſhip, we muſt have re- 
courſe tothe Egyptian Formularies. Hiſtorians 
are, I think, univerſally agreed, that © the 
« Egyptians were the firſt of Mankind who 
were known to have been acquainted 
* both with the Names and Hiſtories of the 
chief Hero-Gods of Paganiſm *,” As 

indeed 
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indeed they might very naturaliy be, con- 
fidering that the original & Subjocls of them 
were themſelves Egyptians ; had been perſo- 
nally reſident in Egypt; and, in the ſcveral 
Cities to which they had given both Being 
and Names, left many ſtanding Monuments 
of their once more immediate Power and 
Preſence in this Country &. In conſequence 
of which ſo near and national a Relation 
to Divinity, the Egyptians are ſaid to have 
been the Original Authors of a public Di- 
vine Worſhip: To have inſtituted from 
the earlieit Memory amongit themſelves 
the Practice of ſtated Meetings, Proceſſions, 
and Solemnities of a Religious kind ; and 
to have given the Example of ſuch perio- 
dical Obſervances, and more pompous and 
{ſplendid Superſtitions, to moſt other Parts 
of the Pagan World +. To them there- 
I fore 
Lucian de Syr. Dea, p. 1057. Tse d x 7270 
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fore let us here apply ourſelves, Philemon, 
and from a careful Attention to what the 
are reported to have practiſed in the Wor- 
ſhip of their two principal Hero-Deities, 
Oris, and Js, form a kind of Theory, 
or general Idea in our Minds of the Qua- 
lity of Hero-Worſhip at large. For which 
Antiquity gives us, I may obſerve, a ſuf- 
ficient Warrant, when it informs us, as its 
own Judgment in the Caſe, that ſome of 
the moſt celebrated Inſtances ' of Heroic 
Superſtition in different Ages, and Countries, 
were but the adopted Rites of the two Di- 
vinities juſt mentioned *: An Evidence 
this, in the loweſt Conſtruction of it, that 
they were at leaſt the fame in kind, if not 
ſtrictly ſuch in Subſtance. All of them, 
(what, I believe, we might venture to aſ- 
ſert of every Inſtance of Heroic-Worſhip 
without reſerve) founded in the ſame gene- 
ral Reaſons and Principles, and partaking 
upon the whole of onc common Purpoſe, 
Deſign, and Sentiment, The Character 
which Antiquity has preſerved to us of the 
Egyptian Ofiris and Jſis is, that they were 
a 
1 pe Yao Oripis og TEAETNY TH AlOUCOU TV 
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a very early King and Queen of Egypt, 
whoſe Reign was one continued Series of 
public Benefactions, and Services both to 
their Kingdom, and Neighbourhood *. Or, 
what is probably the more literal Truth of 
their Caſe, they were two very active, 
benevolent, and public-ſpirited Perſons at 
the Head of a Colony in Egypt, at the 
Time of its firſt Peopling ; who taught 
many uſeful Inventions and Accommoda- 
tions of Life, as well to thoſe who were 
immediate Sharers wich them in the Occu- 
pation of their new Territory, as to ſuch of 
the neighboring Clans, and alike recent 
Settlements round about them, as either 
wanted, or would partake of their Aſſiſtancc. 
I pretend not to adjuſt the preciſe Chro- 
nology of our Egyptian Heroes, Philemon; 
or to enter into a Queition, the Intricacies 
of which have long baffled the Induſtry of 
the ableſt Inquirers to determine: and which 
perhaps is beſt determined after all, if one 
may be allowed to ſpeak ſo, by being left 
to ti at impenetrable Obſcurity it is found in. 
For tuch wrely mult be thought its Caſe, when 
the I imes and Characters of the two cele- 
brated Perſons we are ſpeaking of have been 
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as confidently, as ſeverally, conteſted to fall in 
with all thoſe of Ham, Miiſiaim , Eſau , 


and 


* See Mar/ham's Chron. Can. p. 30. 31. 

+ See Shuck. Con. Vol. I. p. 205, and following 
ones. 

See Reflexions Critiques ſur les Hiſtoires des an- 
ciens Peuples par Mr. Fourmont, Vol. I. Liv. 2. 
chap. 13. Je dis donc, et je ſoutiens ce que toute 
la terre a ignorce, qu'il n'y a jamais eu d'autre 
Ofiris, qu Eſau, Fils de Sadid, c'eſt a dire de Aeg, 
ou d'Ifaac. p. 104. La Montagne de Seir, ou il fit 
ſa demeure particuliere lui donna le nom de Heſcheiri 
ou Ofiri, Vhabitant, c'eſt a dire le Prince de Seir. 
p. 107, This Author is a great Clearer of Difficul- 
tics in the Chronology of the Heroic Ages. He has an 
Art of reducing almoſt all the Hero Gods of the Pagan 
World to the Family of Abraham. He is fo fond of 
this Hypotheſis, that he knows not how ſufficiently 
to applaud himfelt for the Invention of it. On trouve 
bien, ſays he, que Jupiter eſt fils de Kronos, que 
Kronos &Etoit fils d'Quranos, et celui ci fils d'Ac- 
mon. Mais, une choſe etonnante, jamais aucun Mytho- 
logiſte a-t-il ofe dire qu'il ſavoit la Cauſe de ces de- 
nominations? Je dis moi que les vsici decouvertes, et 
de plus Fiiſtoriquement, I hare a eu pluſieurs 
noms; entre autre celui de 'I hare, celui d'Azar, &c. 
Son nom patronimique eſt Ou92v0c, Ouranos; c'eſt 
en Syrien Ourano, Ourien, ou Phomme de Our, 
Rien de plus ſenſe, il y habitoit. Reflex, Crit. p. 63. 
Kronos, mot que les Latins ont traduit par Saturnus, 
en Chaldeen et en Syrien ne ſignifie- t- il pas encore 
homme de Caran, ou le Charanien? et ce Cha- 
ranien eſt 1] autre qu' Abraham ? Voila donc encore 
Porigine, & Perigine indubitalle du nom de Kronos, 
Reflex. p. 64. Les Intcrpretes conviennent preſque 
tous que C'eſt le veritable nom de Sara, (Iſkab.) ce 
nom eſt il bien eloigne de celui d'Iſis? p. 88. Lori- 
que Abraham eut voulu facrifier ſon fils, Phiſtoire 
icue dans toute la contrée le fit appeller Sadid, en 

Arabe 
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Sefoſtris x. Whilſt an Hypotheſis more 
modern than all of theſe, and full as ſanguine 
as any of them, denies both our Heroes 
themſelves, and the whole F amily of He- 
roic Divinities from them, to have had any 
real hiſtorical Age, or even Exiſtence at all. 
Gives them neither a higher, nor a more 
ſubſtantial Pedigree, than the mere Cor- 
ruptions, and Miſtakes of the Hieroglyphic 
Language of Antiquity, Degrades them 
from once living and human, into a Set 
of merely ideal and figurative Perſonages. 


Makes them the Characters not of Men, but 
Mm Things: 


Arabe & en Phenicien ligatus. Mais Zeus eſt il 
Sadid? oui: & ceci meme devient un denoũement 
pour Hiſtoire du Monde la plus Embaraſſante. Fuſ- 
qu' ici on a tire Zeus de Zs brouillir, ou de Zo 
vivre. Mais enfin il reſtoit un ſcrupule; Pour Zeus 
les anciens diſoient auſſi, E9evs, ou meme Acus 

Et ce Aevs pouvoit venir ẽgalement de d ligo, Une 


marque meme que Ce dans les premiers tems de la 
Grece ſigniſioit lier, c'cſt que de ce verbe inuſité 


ctoit deſcendu le diminutit C, d'ou Con H 
ceindre, en Latin Zona, I ęſt donc clair comme le 


our, que deus a ſignifiẽ ligatus, conſtrictus. Reflexi- 
ons Crit. Vol. I. p. 9b. The fame Author proves 
in much the ſo:ne manner that Zyphon is Facub, and 
Ceres, Neturab, and Projer pine, a Daughter of Abra- 
ham by Keturah, fo called becauſe her Mother was of 
Beerſheba—la Berſebonienne ou la Perſephonienne 
Perſephone ou Proferpine eſt une femme priſe dans 
le pais de Berſabee, Quoi de plus admirable! 
p. 82, 83. Nothing, we ſee, can exceed the Saga- 
city of our Etymologiſt, except his Confidence, 

* dSce Sir {/aac Newton's Chron. p. 192, 193, and 
elſewhere. 
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Things: Expreſſions only either of the 
Courſe of Time, and of certain annual Oc- 
currences and Ceremonies amongſt the Egyp- 
tians; of the Order of public Feſtivals and 
religious Solemnities; of the Regulations 
of civil Policy; or the mere Courſe of hu- 
man Labour and Induſtry in the Accommo- 
dation of common Life &. 


1 

* Toute la Societe ayant un beſoin extreme de 
regler l'ordre de tes jours, & de convenir des tems 
ou i] faut gaſſembler, ſe repoſer, ou travailler en 
commun, Fecriture Symbolique fut tout particulière- 
ment utile a cet égard, par la commodite de quel- 
ques marques qui ctant expoſees en public, annon- 
coient les Fetes & les MWavaux d'une fagon ſimple & 
uniforme. Hiſtoire du Ciel. Tom. I. p. 60. On 
nommoit le ſoleil Oſiris. Ce mot ſignifioit Pin- 
ſpecteur, le Cocher ou le Conducteur, le Roi, le 
Guide, le Moderateur des aſtres, l' Ame du Monde, le 
Gouverneur de la Nature. Et c'eſt parce qu'on don- 
noit ce nom & cette Fonction au Soleil, qu'on 
exprima par la Figure d'un homme portant un Scep- 
tre, p. 61, 62. & ſuiv, Ce Gouverneur purement 
Figuratif a été pris pour un homme qui avoit vẽcu 
{ur la terre, & eſt pris pour un Dieu dans Pecriture 
qui reſte ſur les Monumens, p. 63. Quand on vou- 
lut ſignifier la terre qui enfante & nourit toute choſe, 
on choiſit l'autre Sexe, J. a Femme qui eſt mere & 
nourice ctoit une image naturelle de la terre. Celle- 
ci fut donc peinte avec ſes Productions ſous la forme 
d'Iſha, ou d'Iſis. Ce Symbole Etoit commode, parce 
que les changemens de la Nature, & les diverſes pro- 
ductions de la terre, qui etoient ſans doute le ſujcc 
des communes Actions de Graces, pouvoient ailé- 
ment Etre ex primes par les divers Ornemens qu'on 
donnoit a cette femme, p. 68, & ſuiv, Les Egyp- 
tiens deſignoient {o 7rawail par la Figure d'un Enfant, 
qu' Oſiris & Iſis affectionnent, d'un fils bien-aimé 
qu'ils 
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I REMEMBER (faidT) to have heard ſome- 
thing of ſuch an Hypotheſis as you deſcribe 
being lately publiſhed to the World by a 
French Author; which, with Allowance 
for that ſtraining Humor which is inſepara- 
ble from Syſtem, is not, I am told, ill de- 
fended. But pray what is the Foundation 
of this Scheme? for the Author, I ſuppoſe, 
would not oppoſe his ſingle Judgment to 
the unanimous Senſe of Mankind in this 
Affair, without ſome cogent Reaſons for 
doing ſo. Let me hear what is his No- 
. ant ſtrum, 


qu'ils ſe plaiſent a combler de biens. Enſuite par les 
differentes formes qu'ils faiſoient prendre a cet enfant, 
ils exprimoient ingenieuſement la Conduite, les opera- 
tions ſucceſſives, les traverſes, & lesSucces du labourage. 
Hiſt. du Ciel. p. 75. & ſuiv. La paix & la police 
parmi les citoiens apres les recoltes, & dans la joye 
qu' inſpire le repos de l' hyver voila le vrai ſens de 
notre Symbol d' Harpocrate. Hiſt. p. 92. Le Peu- 
ple Egyptien prit peu a peu I Oſiris pour ce qu'il pre- 
ſentoit a I oeil, c'eſt a dire pour un homme, IIs 
prirent Iſis pour une Femme; & I Enfant qu'elle 
nourit pour un Enfant, pour le fils d'Oſiris & d'Iſis. 
—Prenant donc ces Figures au pie de la lettre, ils les 
regarderent comme des Monumens de leur Hiſtoire 
Nationale. Hiſt. du Ciel. p. 133, 134. Apres avoir 
trouve dans Pabus des Figures ſymboliques priſes pour 
des Objets reels, Vorigine des habitans que P Egypte 
a imaginẽs & places dans le ciel, s'il ſe trouve encore 
que les Dieux des autres Nations, & les autres ſuper- 
ſtitions dont nous n' avons point parle, ſoient une 
propagation ſenſible des Idees & des pratiques Egyp- 
tiennes, la Facilite de rappeller tant d' egaremens à 
un principe fort ſimple, fera voir de nouveau Ja ju- 
ſteſſe du principe, quoique des a preſent il paroiſſe 
ſuffiſamment demontre, Hiſt. p. 146. 
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ſtrum, Hortenſius, and upon what Princi- 
ples does he erect his very new Explication 


of Theologic Antiquity ? 


Uroma Piece of falſe and exploded Phi- 
loſophy (replied he) in the firſt Place, Phi- 
lemon * ; then a Series of his own Viſions ; 
and laſtly a forced Teſtimony of ſeveral 
tortured Facts. But the whole, I ſhould 
confeſs to you, ſupported by a copious Set 


of Eaftern Etymologies, correſponding ſa 


exactly to his Purpoſe +, that one ihould 
hardly know how to withitand ſuch a 
Weight of Evidence, were not the Nature 
of it a little ſuſpicious, as having been 
ſometimes known to prove equally on both 
ſides of a Queſtion . But notwithſtand- 
ing all J have been ſaying, Philemon, if 
you would conſider this Author's Pertor- 

mance 


On a un aſſez bon nombre de preuves qui ten- 
dent a faire voir, que la raiſon naturelle pour la- 
quelle la vie des hommes d'avant le Deluge etoit 
beaucoup plus longue que la notre, venoit de ce que 
le ſoleil ne quittant point alors PEquateur, c'etoit 
une ſuite necellaire que la temperature d'air fut uni- 
pe & la fecondite de la terte non-interrompue, 

iſt 

+ Ge Hiftoire du Ciel at large. 

+ Compare this Author's Derivation of the Name 
Oſiris, from Ochs/i-erets Dominium Terre, with 
Monſieur Fourmont's as above from Haſcheiri, Vhabi- 
tant de Seir, Both different from the learned Yoſſis's, 
from Schichsr, or Sior, one of the Scriptuze Appel- 
lations of the River Nile, See Voſl, de Orig. & 
Prog. Idol. Vol. I. p. 692. 
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mance as, what it in ſtrict Truth is, a 
mere ideal Amuſement, or more learned 
kind of Romance, the Perufal of it, I be- 
heve, would not be unentertaining to you 
at fone - Leiſure Hour. The Scheme is 
prettily enough fancied, and the Execution 
of it is conducted with a good deal of Art 
and Ingenuity. 


So much the worſe, (ſaid I) Harten fits, 
in my Opinion. Art and Ingenuity, tho they 
are no where perhaps better ſhewn, than in 
the Support of Paradoxes, are yet certainly 
moſt unpardonably miſemployed, when 
they are exerciſed to ſuch a purpoſe. One 
would with every Author to be a dull one, 
whom one finds ingaged in a falſe Cauſe ; 
fince going ingeniouſly wrong is too ſeldom 
found to be going ſingly ſo, But what, in 
the Name of Wonder, could tempt our Au- 
thor, Hortenſius, upon no better Grounds 
than you have repreſented, thus to ſet himſelf 
to refine away one of the ſeemingly plaineſt, 
and moſt ſtrongly atteſted Facts in Anti- 
quity ? Surely a Man muſt have an uncom- 
mon Love of Paradox, to ſuppoſe the Pa- 
gan Altars were thus univerſally erected to 
unknown Gods. Or, that the Egyptians 
in particular could far loſe the Meaning 
of a Language of their own compoling, 
and which always continued to be in ſome 
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degree of Uſe amongſt them, as to miſtake 
a Set of Hieroglyphical Repreſentations, for 
ſo many proper hiſtoric Characters. A 
Syſtem of Emblems, Creatures altoge- 
ther of their own Imaginations, for a 
Genealogy of Heroes ; of whom they had 
both circumſtantial Records, and alſo, as 
you was obſerving, many viſible Memorials 
in the ſeveral Citics called after their Names 
in Egypt, that they were all, as an inge- 
nious Writer ſpeaks upon a like Occaſion, 
once fairly exiſting in this World “. 


THERE is moreover (returned he) this 
very unfortunate Circumſtance for this Gen- 


tleman's Hypotheſis, preſerved to us by 


ſome of the antient Writers, in the religious 
Hiſtory of Egypt; that the Egyptians were 
wholly Strangers to Images of human Form 
in the Furniture of their Temples, or Places 
of Worſhip . From whence tis obvious 
to remark, that it could not be ſuch an 
Hieroglyphical Oſiris and Tjis as is here ſup- 
poſed that gave Birth to the Hiſforical ones. 


But 
* Author of the Inquiry into the Life, &c. of Ha- 


mer. 

+ Mera de To WEI TYAN 0 News* Foavoy de 
ede, n ovx aiewTouopPov, ankAa Tw anoywy Cw 
7:v05* Stra b. Geograph. lib. 17. p. 805. Ed. Caſaub. 
Kaues You HvTOS prey 0: ve XKEAALITOS TE, X04 A 
vic reg, ee TObs WOAUTEMNET W TOXNMENS, xα XOUTW 
xa YeuPos omvbicpero;* tub de m Cnrng Tos Sten, 
1 Wignxos ETTw, 1 Ic, mn re, 1 ainoupes* 


Lucian. Imag. p. 592. Edit. Bourd. 
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But that the O/;r/s and Iſis whom the Egyp- 
tians worſhipped muſt have been originally 
two proper hiſtorical Perſonages ; whom 
they were uſed, as will be ſhewn more at 
large in its Place, to repreſent by Animal- 
Symbols, and not by human Figures, Till, 
in a Courle of Time, Mythology, having 
inveſted them with many phy/ical or natu- 
ral, over and above their h:/toric Characters, 
gave occaſion to thoſe Groteſque Repreſen- 
tations of them in human Form, which 
occur ſo frequently in the Egyptian Monu- 
ments; and from whence our Author, I 
believe, took the Hint of his whole Hiero- 
glyphic Syſtem. An Hypotheſis, I may 
juſt obſerve, which he was the readier to 
eſpouſe, as it flattered his over-great De- 
licacy in the Problem of the human Apo- 
theoſis, by affording him a leſs groſs and 
offenſive Solution of it, than that which 1s 
generally received. He could not think of 
letting Men run directly and all at once 1nto 
ſo palpable an Abſurdity in their Religion, 
and was therefore for bringing them about 
to the ſame End with ſomewhat more of 
Compaſs and Ceremony. And now, Phi- 
lemon, having I think, in paſſing ſuffici- 
ently eſtabliſhed the general Hiſtoric Truth 
of our Heroes Characters, let us proceed, 
as we had began, with the more remarka- 
ble Particulars of them. They are recorded 
by the Egyptians to have been the firſt Cle 
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vilizers of their Country both in a moral 
and natural Account. They reduced the 
ſavage Barbarity of their Times to a Senſe 
of Humanity, Diſcipline, and public Order. 
They taught the Practice of Building, Agri- 
culture, and Plantation, with the Preparation 
and Uſe of Bread-Corn, Wine, and Medi- 
cine, before unknown in Egypt. They 
made Laws for the Aſſignment of Property 
amongſt their Countrymen, and for the 
Reftraint of mutual Violence and Injuſtice, 
which they took care to have inforced by 
ſuitable Penalties annexed to the Breach of 
them. They were the general Promoters, 
or Incouragers of mechanic Ingenuity, and 
manual Arts; and of whatever had the Ap- 
pearance in any Degree of a public Im- 
provement *. At the fame time their 
Views 

* ITlewrey prev you (Parr To Oripr) Wavoo Th 
GCN ANNOPLY ins To TW GFewnuy VEG" EJ80ITHS fhty 
171905 Tov Te TOY Wupou xa TH Rn, Kxgro (Puo- 
parvou fhEV, WS ETUYE, KATH THY HWOHY [LET TH; OA- 
ans Boraunc, 0:Yv00pevey de vo Tw avgguruv) Tay 
d Oc emwonoanmevoy TW TOUTWY KATELY/HTIGY TW? 


LETIANY Diod. Sic. Bib. lib. r. P- 13. "Ns de r 
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7 918V%8 TO GWEN EVO" TOUTOY frEV EV GEUTW MOAYW NTL» 
qa T&UTTY, nig v MewOis X%Ate&T%i, Herod. lib. 
2, Cap. 99. Ki os ci Tous Week Toy Oripuy 
Wow & Tn Oma Tn xr Aifyurio EXOTO[ATY).92* 
Tous de [AETEYAVETTECOUS GUTHY oki Aiog wok, 
erioog de Ons ag. Diod. Sic. lib. 1. p. 14. Oc. 
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Views were not confined to Egypt alone; 
but whilſt Vis, with the Aſſiſtance of Her- 
mes, or Mercury, a Perſon in great Eſteem 
with them both, was appointed to preſide 
in the Direction of Affairs at home, O/iris, 
with a Party of his Friends and Adherents, 
travelled much into foreign Parts; every 
where, as he paſſed, circulating uſeful Arts, 
and Inventions for the Service of common 
Life; leaving Traces behind him of his Hu- 
manity and public Spirit, and introducing a 
general Poliſh and Civility *. One would 
think, 
EUCETNY YEYO!VEIHE, KALE TYG i , EFWTTHANS Ew” 
y exe E! Ibid. p. 22. Occ de 
ci xo vouo!s Tw Io, c 65 anus dido- 
vl reg avJewnous T0 0c, Oh THY5 JET 1409) Bi 
* Ege Wavourga 014 TW a70 TI TyLWEIzS Oo- 
Pv. Ibid. p. 13. Teveo3a of O = ro Or- 
b, EvgerNy d auToy YEer Ia Th5 τM up, x THY 
EC/ATIGY TOY TRUTYS YAGCTOY MpOTETWONTHYT YL, WEWTOD 
0190) Xen ,L gal Tos arNOVG aSproos 
THY Te QuTeiav Th; peg), K0% THY XoNTW TO) voy, 
x24 THI Olcopidny avrov L Thpnrw Diod. Sic. Bib. 
lib. 1. p. 14. Ilgorypzo t Je Tags r Orp id x 
Th Ic Tous r TEXvous GvEIpPLOKOITHS, N fe- 
rag T4 TWV Xpn04w' dures ei Th Ons, ox uavp- 
cn EUPEJEVTWY X3b KpuTiiwl, OMA TE KATACKEY 
C&TIas os wy T% Snpie xIenotax;, Kos TH) YM EY a- 
Comer, OD £Enpipwent mr Hwpay, Ibid. 

p. 14. Confer Plut. de Iſide & Oſiride p. 356. 
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think, a Perſon of this Character ſhould 
meet with no Enemies. But the Event 
proved otherwiſe. For after Ofiris had go- 
verned ſome time in Egypt to the Satisfac- 
tion of all who wiſhed well to their Coun- 
try, his Brother Typhon, a Perſon of an un- 
diſciplined and turbulent Spirit, either thro' 
Envy of his Reputation, or upon ſome 
private Quarrel to his Perſon, formed a 
Deſign upon his Life; which, through the 
Help of a Faction he had ingaged to his 


Purpoſe, he ſoon found Opportunity to 
accompliſh #. The Conduct of the Mur- 
der is ſomewhat differently related by Hi- 
ſtorians ; but in all Accounts it ſtands at- 
tended with many aggravating Circum- 
ſtances of additional Inhumanity +. The 
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Loſs of a Perſon fo valuable to Egypt as 
Ofirts raiſed a public Concern amongſt the 
Egyptians, with a ſutable Reſentment againſt 
the guilty Inſtruments of his Death. Js 
immediately formed a Party on the behalf 
of herſelf, and her Son Horus, for the re- 
venging her deceaſed Huſband's Murder ; 
and, having greatly the Advantage of Num- 
bers in her Cauſe, brought Typhon and his 
Faction to their deſerved Puniſhment *. 
Ojirts, as the beſt Teſtimony of their Re- 
ſpect the Egytians could now offer him, 
had Funeral Honors decreed him by the 
common Voice of his People ; which were 
performed with all the Demonſtrations of 
a national unfeigned Mourning. In the 
Celebration whereof, the Tranſports of 
public Reverence and Affection to his Me- 
mory ran ſo high, that the Ceremony of 
his Obſequies was concluded in that of his 
Apo- 
EXMETENTHjhEv0Y Ao pet ro οντπτ, HOT HKATATKEIHLO ANT O 
Tpor To He No A ,uu HANAN NG KEKOT [A PhEITY 
TEensT|we, ETEVEV HE £5 TO 0Y4TOTUY* nol eurww of (Tw 
T&BOTW) TH os x Favaararuv, vIITYETI a 
ro Tvu®wyz mers Waltz, 05 av EyaarraxAnioles Ei- 
owing OJorzs due aurw TW Megaxe* wears O- 
gien 147% M112" Plut. de If, & Od. p. 356. 

* Ti 0: Iow, d ovo% Oripides nas Y- 
vz, Nerf NEU Tor Por, 0vaywnCopeicy To Wai 
dos ourns Qpey* avihiurav ds To TuPwa, u% e 
G[aTELanTrOG, Bxoikeuozi Tis Aiyumro,, Did. 


Sic. Bib. Lib. 1. p. 18. 
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Apotheoſis * For from an unwillingneſs 
to relinquiſh all Intereſt at once in their 
favourite Hero, added, it may be, to ſome 
confuſed 'Tradition they had amongſt them 
of a Life after Death, the Egyptians per- 
ſuaded themſelves upon this Occaſion, that 
O/iris might yet have it in his Power (and 
then they could not doubt its being in his 
Inclination) to be propitious to his late-loved 
Country, in ſome ſecret way of Communi- 
cation with it. They accordingly converted, 
as we may ſay, his Sepulchre into hisAltar4. 

And 


Tm do Iow (Pan) awagnrew ro owt, Ex Tou- 
. Tov de x Tons rape Oripidos & Atyonlu Ve- 
ve oi de ov Prow* ann eidwhax Woouperny dido- 
vl xe ki] Wow, ws ro Twjwc ddOUTHY, rg 
Waxex j Xn r%e Plut. de If. p. 358. 
BovAopuron d, (Pao Th Iow) Y Tavdpos rn 
GINNY TOUNTAL 1% THAWMENNY Wapk Walk Th A- 
v N,) OCUTERET OY: TO Jof av TOOUTW Ti 
po err TWY A ˙ο πνẽMndαννπν, GUTTV TUTOV = 
Dewnoerdn cg aewjhnrwy Nu Ec k, ,s 
de XaT% Yew Twy legewv, EF0gKuro Werras pi- 
denn dnAooew Thy doJnooperny autos TIGTHY X07 
dic Oe Ex%0TUG Eve OTE fhOVOLG Eh! MAPK 
Tibeu, Tov owpaaros THOn ua Tw Evepyeoruy 
UTOUINTACHY, TELANKANETBL, Yarlavrog w Tus dior 
roroig ro c,, TIAG%Y ws Fro Toy Oripty, Diodor. 
Sic. p. 18. EZ evJgwTwy £5 Jeous jWETATTAVTE TOY 
Or4gy (Pao) v q vo Irie nas Egpaoy NU 
Mak TWY GIAWY TWYV ETVDAQVETTATWY JEWY TIAW?, 
Diod. loc. cit. 

+ Ege euros #34 4 Twv Jew 008 VEXAWY C 
r OD pnporeiorai, Euſeb, Prep, Evang. lib. 2. 
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And having made him the Offering there 


of their moſt affectionate Acknowledgments 
for his paſt Services, intreated of him the 
Continuance of his Favour towards them 
in ſuch future Inſtances of his Affiſtance, 
as the Intereſts of Egypt might require. 
And as a farther Ingagement upon him to 
this purpoſe, they agreed to meet annually 
at his Tomb, at each periodical Return of 
the Seaſon of his Interment ; and to per- 
form the like public Lamentations, as up- 
on the preſent Occaſion, to his injured 
Manes ; renewing at the ſame time upon 
their Minds, by certain expreſiive Ceremo- 
nies, tne Memory both of his Sufferings 
and Benefactions ; and recognizing him for 
their Patron or Tutelar Demon by more 
ſolemn and explicite Acts of national Wor- 
ſhip *. /s lived ſome time after the De- 

II ceaſe 


* Plutarch informs us, that in the Iſland M- 
ſtitane, one of the Places which laid claim to the In- 


terment of Ofiris, Evi x%4pw 100g (EIS M auvourzs5 
EvAYiCetv, Ku xarTaTTEDEwv To onwe pris Ourov 
re,“ 0parvoy* De If. & Of, p. 359. Agypti Incol:e 
in adytis habent Idolum Ofiridis ſepultum hoc annuis 
luctibus plangunt. Jul. Firmic. de Error. prof, Rel. 
Cap. 2. Ka junpn Tov e (Adwuvidos) Turlou- 
T& TE EX%CTOY ETt0; (01 Buokin) xa Fpnveouri, Ka 
S O peyaunu melles avz TY Xwer rar.. 
Eios de eie, BuBAuwy 6s Afyouos Tags D Te- 
daD toy Oripe Toy Auyvnlio war v Ne 
ou EG Ad, GAA £6 Oo:pu WenToerI au Lucian, 
de Syr, Dei, p. 1058, | 
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ceaſe of Oris; and, continuing to indear 
herſelf all along to the Egyptians by a 
Series of repeated Kindneſſes towards them, 
was upon Ner Death admitted to a Parti- 
cipation with him in his Divine Honors &. 
And from henceforth the annual Celebra- 
tion of the funeral Rites of theſe two De- 
ified Heroes became a ſtanding Solemnity 
of the Egyptian Religion. This was the 


true Meaning and Origin of that oxvlpu- 


T«ouG, as Plutarch very ſignificantly 
terms it, gloomy and diſmal Air, which 
ſome of the chief religious Ceremonies of 
Egypt carried with them +; and of the 
Egyptians performing many things in honor 
of their Gods reſembling the common Prac- 
tices at a Funeral 1. Of which, when the 
once proper Humanity of theſe Divine 
Perſons was thought neceſſary to be diſ- 
owned or concealed, the Allegoriſts of An- 
tiquity were put to to many Shifts and Re- 
finements, to give any paſſable Reaſon and 
Solution, 


* Tu de Ir Oar perz Try Origideg TrAEUTINV 
Oats TeV Noimey To ſSig! poor BUACKAEVLTOV 


g NXb Fe EG FOR KEKEIOUS EvepYECt- 


ag GA Hur Fertadege o ον,õ, de NOW TAUTNY 
PETO.UTATAV Ef GVIpwTw TY 8669 HIGYATWY TI. 


Diod. Sic, Lib. 1, p. 18, 19. 
+ Kai didwow 6 Kaups; Yroouay £71 TWV N. 
TH amoxpulu ee To) 0% I pwTrao uo Plut. de 


If. & Of. p. 378. 
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Flut. de If. & Of. p. 379. 
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Solution, as the Times grew more know- 
ing and ſceptical *. 


For their Comfort however ( faid I) 
Hortenſius, they could frame no Solution 
ſo little defenſible, as the true one, of this 
Matter. In which, by a kind of judicial 
Infatuation, as one might be almoſt tempted 
to ſuſpect in the Caſe, upon the Inſtitutors 
of the human Apotheoſis, the Divinity of 
the two Heroes who were the moſt con- 
ſiderable Subjects of it, ſtood effectually 
diſproved by the moſt important Article of 
their own Worſhip. | 


Most evidently (returned he) it did 
ſo. And had the human Apotheofis been 
the Work of political Art and Contrivance, 
the Ritual of this Hero-worſhip would, no 
doubt, have been more happily conſtituted, 
But as it took place firſt in rude and unin- 
lightened Ages, the Simplicity of thoſe 
Times deified its Heroes, juſt as it found 
them, with all the Circumſtances of their 
Humanity about them ; and had no ſuſpi- 
cion of Conſequences. But to proceed, 
Philemon, with the Hiſtory of our two 
Deified Heroes; it being a general Perſua- 

2 ſion 

. 'Nomeo OL PhENES KO TO CE8XVU pr voy QuTOKG C, 
VT EW TOY TEVNKOTOS £9 x4 CwTIo mEEIPepopuevey cn £07 4 
ve, To Tees Ocipidos π Y, HAN %- 
100g HW aß Ee; autos Xpnovas Tos TaAgeurry x 
G e YE, WS WAVES & r,H, jhAAK TOTS ko- 


Nerοε Plut. de If, & Of. p. 357. 
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fon in Egypt, as has been obſerved, that 
they had yet ſomewhere a more ſubſtantial 
Being, than in the Breaſts of their Survivers, 
Curioſity naturally put the Egyptians, fond 
of dwelling as much as poſſible upon a 
favourite Subject, upon conjecturing where, 
And the Reſult of this Speculation was, to 
aſſign them their Reſidence in the two 
greater Lights of Heaven ; theſe being, 
not only in themſelves the nobleſt Scenes of 
Action they could imagine for them, but 
likewiſe, as might be thought, the moſt 
ſuitable ones at the ſame time to their diſtinct 
perſonal Characters *. 


Tris was rather a piece of Compli- 
ment, (ſaid I) I ſhould think, at firſt, tho 
afterwards it might by degrees grow up 
into ſerious Belief. It was a natural Topic 
of Panegyric, to ſay of O/frr:s and Js, that 
they had been, as it were, another Sun 
and Moon to Egypt ; had held forth in 
their Conduct a kind of reflex Image of the 
beneficent Virtues' of thoſe divine Lumi- 
naries. I am ſenſible Compariſons of this 
Nature will not reliſh in our modern Days, 
as having been the ſtale Subject of Com- 
pliment to conſiderable Perions with every 

cold 

* Ny (Or enryew) enovs Pros ua BAE 
VEYOVEVNL KATH THY Alon: rig ds &TWv [AE 95 
PWV ADC drag 7015 Oe ONS) * Wo ονο Ev 
"Hai Baxoicioa Tw u&r Aiyorlov c [V0 [h0} OUT Oe. 
TW t 9V8%:6) aoTew* Diod. Sic. Lib, 1. p. 12.13. 
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cold Invention from the moſt diſtant Me- 
mory. Mr. Addiſon, with his uſual Deli- 
cacy of Ridicule, prettily rallies this trite 
Style of panegyrizing, in his ſecond Dia- 
logue of the Uſefulneſs of antient Medals, 
*« 'There is ſcarce a great Man”, (ſays he) 
in that incomparably entertaining Piece, 
« whom the Sun has ſhone upon, that 
e has not been compared to him. I look 
<« on Similes as part of his Productions. 1 
do not know, whether he raiſes Fruits 

« or Flowers in greater Number” x. But 
when the Simile was new, Hortenſius, it 
was by no means, I think, inelegant. And 
the conſidering our Heroes in ſuch a Cor- 
reſpondency of Character, as is here ſu 

poled, to the two principal Luminaries of 
Heaven, might eafily be improved into 
giving them a local Reſidence in them, as 
the Reward of their analogous Services to 


Egypt. 


YouR Fancy is not amiſs (replied Hor- 
tenſius) though, I muſt own, I chuſe rather 
to abide by my own Account of this Mat- 
ter. The Egyptians, I believe, uſed more 
the Language of the Eyes, than that of 
the Ears, for the Vehicle of their Herocs 
Praiſes, Their Mode of panegyrizing their 
deceaſed Benefactors ſeems rather to have 
been a kind of Dramatic Repreſentation of 
their Services, than a Rhetorical Deſcrip- 

tion 

* Addiſon's Works, 4to. Ed. Vol. I, p. 492. 
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tion of them. To ſignify, for example, 
that 15s was the Inventreſs of Bread-corn 
in Egypt, they uſed to invoke her every 
Year over the firſt Reapings of their Har- 
velit *, And in their devotional Solemni- 
ties to her Honor they ſhewed a Specimen 
of the Grain ſhe had diſcovered for them, 
as the Regiſter of their Obligations to her up- 
on this account T. In the ſame dramatic 
Turn of Thinking, when they celebrated 
annually the Obſequies of Oris, they car- 
ried about a Cheſt, the Repreſentation of 
their Heroe Coffin + ; as alſo certain Sym- 
bols of Huſbandry and Plantation, to ſignify 
his having been the Introducer of theſe 
uſeful Arts among them ||]. A Cere- 
mony which ſubſiſted in the Rituals of 
antient 

P Magrupiz de Pepoucs ru SVSNTEWG ron ELpHfhevav 
rag TO THpOUpEVSY WO aur, Ef N, vo- 
j40v" Er Yap Xa vv, KATH To JEET jrov, TEUG Mpw= 
oog * ſunberrœg TTAX VS Styræg robe ol ewnox, LOT 
rech TANTO Toy CEHY [h%T05y xx; ] Iow ava 


xzAzuo0z; Diod. Sic. Bib. Lib. I. p. 13. 
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Sire A cvpA HE Diod. loc. cit. 
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T5 EY00%v xibwriuu, Ibid. p. 366. 

The Van, and the Thyrſus uſed in the Bacchic 
Rites, which were originally the Egyptian ones to 
Ofiris, dee Plut. de Iſide & Of. p. 304-5. 
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antient Paganiſm to its lateſt Periods ; tho', 
when the real Intendment of it was thought 
adviſeable to be ſuppreſſed, it was contrived 
to reſolve it into a myſtical one. From which 
dramatic Manner of the Egyptians in the 
chief Offices of their Heroic Worſhip, it 
came to paſs, as I conceive, that all the 
Capital Services of the antient Heroic Su- 
perſtition in ſuch other Pagan Nations 
as we are beſt acquainted with, were 
of the nature of a Religious Drama; con- 
fiſting for the moſt part of certain wuwy- 
uc ra, ſenfible Repreſentations of particular 
more remarkable Paſſages in the Hiſtory 
and Adventures of the Patron Hero *. Of 
this kind, for example, were the Rites 
performed by the Phænicians to Adonis and 
Venus; by the Phrygians to Attis and 
Cybele; the Thracians to Bacchus ; the 
Cretans to Jupiter; the Inhabitants of 
Samathrace and Lemnos to the Dii Cabiri; 
and 

* H de ru Orięidos adehÞn xz yon gu We- 
e810 Tous &VAouvs KA TOUS RYW%S 04G aveThn, #2; 
WAG/%G RUTHCy Ai TOAAG (ev £6/% TOD1%c, Toke 
Au de avJpiag, ja/noriav Vmonabouct 1% Tin, 
CANK THC G YVWWTHT CC c aca TEAETHG, ELKOVES 
K. VTOVORS, OL Eu r rere WAFNAAT WY x- 


Sworwoe Plut. de If. & Of. p. 361, T ds Anre- 
p TOUTWY (Hue xa Te Anuun) Tous oXAouc Ftv TE 
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ics nts THs HNAgs THARS GMOVERAHY Diod. Sic. 


Bib, Lib, III. p. 190. 193, 
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and by the People of Sicily and Attica to the 
ſame divine Perſons under the more diſtin- 


guiſhed Appellations of Ceres, Pluto, and 
Proſerhine. 


You are then of opinion (interpoſed I) 
Hortenſius, that the Mode of Worſhip 
with all theſe Countries was indeed Eg yp- 
tian, but the Objects of it certain of their 
own local Gods. 


EF am fo, (reſumed he) Philemon; and 
the general Account I would give of the 
matter is in few Words this. The ſeveral 
Nations we are here ſpeaking of were, there 
is great Reaſon to think, at different times 
the Seats of certain originally Egyptian Colo- 
nies. Theſe Colonies, no doubt, carried 
along with them the Religion of their Mo- 
ther Country throughout the whole Courſe 
of their Migrations into foreign Parts. The 
Rites of O/iris and Jis, being a principal 
Article of this Religion, would of conſe- 
quence be punctually obſerved by them, 
wherever they might chance to reſide at 
the ſtated Periods of their Celebration. Now 
theſe Rites, as has been ſhewn, ran much 
upon the dramatic Strain. A Circumſtance, 
which would naturally draw the Attention 
of ſuch foreign Spectators of them, amongſt 
whom they might at any time happen ta 
be performed. The Novel Appearance of 


theſe 


1 


theſe Solemnities would raiſe a ſtrong Cu 
rioſity in their Obſervers to know what was 
the meaning of them. And being told, 
that the Celebraters of them came from 
Egypt, a Country, as they might have heard, 
much famed for the Wiſdom of its Inſti- 
tutions ; and that the Deſign of them was 
to do Honor to certain Egyptian Gods, by 
a dramatic Repreſentation of the chief Paſ- 
ſages of their once Mortal Hiſtory ; they 
would from hence probably take the Hint 
of this Religious Mimickry themſelves, and 
dramatize, if one may ſo call it, after the 
Egyptian Mode, in the Worſhip of their 


own national Divinities. 


BuT how (faid I) do you reconcile 
this Account of things, Hortenſius, which 
you haye been here giving, with what 
you obſerved ſome time ago, of the an- 
ticnt Hiſtorians being unanimouſly agreed, 
that as well the chief Gods, as Worſhip of 
Paganiſm, came originally from Egypt 2 


I Am not aware (returned he) Philemon, 
that I have any ſuch Aſſertion as this to an- 
{wer for. What I obſerved to you upon the 
Teſtimony of the antient Hiſtorians vas, that 
the Egyptians were eſtcemed the tirit of 
Mankind who uſed the ſacred Names, rr 
Seu oH, Or, as it is cliewhere expreſſed 


by the fame Author, (Herodotus) the Sus 


[ ET e 
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erwvuins, uſual characteriſtic Appellations 
under which the Pagans worſhipped moſt 
of their chief Gods *; and who did more- 
over, as Lucian tells us, relate Aoyous I pov 
« Hiſtories of Divine Perſons.” And 
this they might very naturally be in-as- 
much as they were a People policied, and 
accommodated with the more neceflary 
Arts of Lite, (the Inventors whereof they 
had characteriſtically deified for their Re- 
compence) from the moſt diſtant Memory 
of things in Pagan Antiquity. But it will 
by no means follow, that, becauſe the Egyp- 
tians were for the moſt part the original 
Proprietors of the received Characteriſtic 
Appellations of the chief Pagan Gods, they 
were ſo likewiſe of their ſeveral Perſons ; ; 
Theſe Appellations being rather ſpecific than 
individual; Titles, as one may ſay, of Office, 
not merely Names of Men; and what might 
therefore be applied in common to d:fferent 
Perſons, who in different Ages and Coun- 
tries of the Pagan World had acted under 
a competent Analogy of Hiſtoric n 
0 

* Avuwdeua te Fewy ET WVV[k4%5 EAEV0Y TEwT ous Al- 
vuTlious v, Has EA T&%pa oPetw avanx- 


S. Herod, Lib. II. cap. 4. 


+ Nam Joves plures in priſcis Græcorum literis 
invenimus. ap. Cic. de Nat. Deorum Lib. 3. cap. 16. 
Volcani item Complures. ibid. cap, 22. 1 
unus Ccelo patre, Die Matre natus. Alter Valentis 
et Coronidis Filius. Tertius Jove tertio natus et 
Maja. Quartus Nilo patre. Quintus, quem colunt 
Pheneatæ 
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To illuſtrate this Matter, Philemon, by a 


* 


particular Inſtance One of the Characte- 
riſtic Appellations under which the Egyp- 
Hans deified their favourite Goddeſs 1/s, 
was that which the Greeks have pretty 
near ly preſerved to us in their Demeter, 
and anſwers in our Language to the Mother 
of Plenty *, The Reaſon of giving this 
Appellation to her was her having taught 
the Egyptians the Art of ſowing their 

12 Lands. 


Pheneatæ, qui Ægyptiis dicitur Leges et Literas tra- 
didiſſe. ibid, cap. 22. Dianæ item plures Venus 
Prima Cœlo et Die nata. Altera Spumä procreata. 
Tertia Jove nata et Diona. Quarta Syria Tyroque 
concepta, quæ Aſtarte vocatur, quam Adonidi nup- 
fille proditum eſt Minerva prima, quam Apollinis 
Matrem ſupra diximus. Secunda orta Nilo quam 
Ægyptii Saitæ colunt. Tertia illa, quam Jove gene- 
ratam ſupra diximus. Quarta Jove nata et Cory- 
phe. Quinta Pallantis bilia, &c. De Nat. Deor, 
Lib, 3. cap. 23. Jupiter igitur generali Regum 
omnium nomine accipitur. Voſſ. de Orig. & Prog. 
Idobolatriæ, Lib. 1. cap. 14. Poſtea tot prope Nep- 
tuni, quot Principes Inſulares: quod ex Poetarum 
fabulis, ft ad hiſtoriam eas referamus, non obſcure 
cognoſcitur. Ac preter iſtos et Continenti fuere 
Neptuni ſui: in his principes, qui arte equeſtri excel- 
lerent. Voſſ. Lib. 1. cap. 15. Saturnos dictos, qui 
nobilium Regum Vetuſtiſſimi condiderunt Urbes et 
Populos. Ac proinde non unum fed Plures fuiſſe 
Saturnos 3 quorum Patres Ccoeli, Filii vero Joves. 
Nomina igitur hæc fuerunt dignitatis——Analoga, 
potius quam Aquivoca. Xen. de Equi voc. ap. Kirch. 
Ad. AÆgypt. Vol. 1. p. 180. Hinc tot Cœli, Sa- 
turni, Joves, Hercules, Rheæ, Tellures, Veſtæ, Juno- 
nes, ob facinorum quæ perpetrarunt Similitudinem. 
Kirch. d. AMgypt. p. 180, 181. 
* Dimitir, | 
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Lands. Some Ages afterwards Ceres, hav- 
ing Cone the fame thing to the People of 
Attica in Greece, when ſhe came to be 
deificd there, went under the fame common 
Denomination with the 2 gyßtian Tis. And 
this is what the Greek Writers mean, when 
they Pun of Ji and Ceres as the ſame 
Goddeſs *. Not perſonally ſuch to be ſure, 
for in this reſpect, their Hiſtories, as re- 
lated by the ſame Writers, put a notorious 
Difference between them +: But merely 
(to ſay nothing here of their united Phy/ical 
Characters in Antiquity) in a Theologrcal 
Conception of them ; as being worſhipped 
by the ditiorent Countries in which they 
ved upon, the fame common Reaſons of 
A ; the one, as has been already 
ob icrved, having introduced into Attica, 
what the other h bad before into Egypt, the 
three invaluable Bleſſings of Corn, Property, 
anc j Leg lation. 80 

* I345 C2 £974 227% Ti EMAnmz YAwooav An- 
i777, Herod. Lib. II. cap. 59. K z. To» pes O- 
Cot) C [AETESIET £3017) £622 AbGUITOV, F179 d I- 
ow £/157% Tus Anpnrew, Diod. Sic. Lib. LC $13, 
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Nicd. Sic. Lib. 5. P. 288. The Diſtreſſes we find, 
af Ceres were wholly occaſioned by the Rape of - 
favorite Daughter; Whereas thoſe of Vis were all 
Upon account "of the Murder of hg Huſband, 
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So that upon the whole (ſaid I) the 
erTwvuizi, or Head-Characters only, of the 
OE of the Greeks, was all that 
was properly Egyptian; the Subjects of the 
Apotheoſis with them being no other, for 
the moſt part, than ſuch of their own 
Heroes, who had taught thera the firſt 
ſimpler Arts and Accommodations of Life. 


UNnLEss (returned he) to their Theo- 
logic-Charatters borrowed, as we ſay, from 
their ſynonymous Egyptian Predeceſſors in 
the Apotheoſis, we may add ſometimes a 
few Circumſtances of Hiſtory derived to 
them from the ſame Quarter. For the 
Greeks, we know, were not over-nice in 
the Chronology of their Heroic-Divinities ; z 
but in order to do honor to their Reputa- 
tion would plunder any Age or Country 
for the Materials of it *. In the mean 
time, to return once more to the ſacred Af. 
fairs of Egyßti.— The Deinoniſim, as has been 
related, of Oſiris and Jie, or in other 
Words their poſthumous Superintendence 
over the Intereſts of their Country, being 
once believed and eſtabliſhed there; a like 


Perſuaſion would ſoon come to obtain of 


ſuch 


* Hic enim vetcrum mos erat, quo magis admi- 
randæ eſſent Virtutes corum quos in Deos retuliſſent, 
varios Eximiz Virtutis in unum conflare, unique 
omnium 8 attribuere, quod difficile non erat in 
rebus ab tate ſui remotis, et geſtis in Terra longe 


diſſitis. Voſſ. de Orig. et Prog. Idol. Lib. 1. cap. 19. 
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ſuch other departed Perſons, as had been 
of any conſiderable Eminence in their Ge- 
ncrations, And Death, as we have ſeen in 
the Caſe of their two principal Heroes, be- 
ing looked upon by the Egyptians as a 
Change of Scene only, not of Manners or 
Diſpoſition; hence it became a general 
Practice with them to deify their — 
cad under that particular Character of 
Uſefulneſs which they had ſuſtained whiltt 
living. And a ee the ſeveral deiſied 
Inventors of the more neceſſary Arts of 
Life were conſidered by them after their 
Deccaſe as the eſpecial Patron Gods of their 
own perſonal Inventions. As in the Cafe 
of the Egyptian Vulcan, Veſta, Drane, 
Mercarv, and almoſt every other pr: incipal 
Character of the Heroic B. vinity; except- 
ing that of Neftune, as Herod:tus ſcems to 
have thought; a Deity, to whom from their 
religious Averſion to the Sea, and being, in 
the firſt Settlement of their Empire at leaſt, 
10 great Sailors, they gave little or no Share 
Gr: their devout Regards. Aud indeed ſo 
prevailing was the Opinion with them, of 
the chief Qualities of the Hero ſubſiſting 
in the Demon, that even len himſelf 
had by this means a Place in their Syſtem 
of Deity ; the Egyptiaus, tho they hated 
his Memory, yet dreading his Malice, and 
accordingly indeavoring to divert or appeaſe 
it by ſuch deprecatory Rites of Worſhip, 
as 


78 
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as they conceived moſt ſuitable to the ſup- 


poſed peſtilent Humor of this miſchievous 
Divinity. | 


'T1s upon theſe Grounds (ſaid I) FHor- 
tenſius, as I ſuppoſe, that the Antients have 
been led to expreſs their Idea of Superſtition 
under the Word 9e:9i0armoria, diftdeino- 
niſm, as we may call it, or the unreaſon- 
able and extravagant Fear of Demons. 


UNDOUBTEDLY ; (replied he) and when 
you conſider, Philemon, that the Heroic 
Apotheoſis with the antient Pagans was 
indeed nothing more, than tranflating in 
any particular Inſtance the human Character 
into the Divine one; you will from hence 
eaſily obſerve, that as well the Faults, as 
Excellencics, of every ſuch Character, would 
naturally accompany the Proprietor of it 
into his Deified, or Demon-State ; and the 
Imperfections of the Man make a Part of 
the Idea of the God, From which low 
and groveling Conception of their Divinities, 
ſuch abject and illiberal Services muſt of 
courſe, with all weaker and more devout 
Tempers cſpecially, enter into the Worſhip 
of them, that one cannot wonder the An- 
tients ſhould make chat their Head Charac- 
ter of falſe Practice in Religion, which 
they would neceſſarily find to be one of the 

Capital 
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capital Sources of it; Diſidemoniſin, as your 
Expreſſion is, or an anxious Sollicitude to 


pleaſe certain ſuppoſed Demon Powers. 


Now we are upon this Subject (inter- 
rupted I) Hortenſius, there is a favorite 
Paſſage of mine in Lucian's Treatiſe of 
Sacritices, which owes; I have often thought, 
its chief Force and Elegancy to a kind of 
Luſus upon this antient Character of Su- 
perſtition. There is ſcarce any Man, 
« (ſays the Author) to be met with, I 
* ſhould imagine, fo thorowly diſinclined 
« to Mirth, but muſt be provoked to laugh 
* at ſome of the popular Ceremonies of 
Religion. But before he would venture 
eto laugh in a Subject ſuppoſed ſo ſerious, 
* he would be apt to aſk himſelf, whether 
* it really was ſuch? and whether the 
« Zcalots in theſe unworthy Sacra could 
6 deſerve to be called evasCus, Prous Per- 
* ſans, or were not more properly, 95 
© g Kat vatoSaiuoras? not in 
an active Uſe of the Words here, as his 
Tranſlator coldly repreſents him, © Dits 
** 1nimicos, atque infelices ac Genios Ma- 
* los;” but in a much more emphatical 
and paſ/ive one, © Perſons under the Dz/- 
e pleaſure and judicial Infatuation of the 
Gods, rather than ingaged in the Men- 
* ſbip of them”, or, as we might fay, 

Demo- 
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** Demonmacs inſtead of Demoniſts in the 
Offices of their Devotion.“ For this I 
take to be the true Idea of the Place ; 
which 1 the rather incline to eſpouſe, as it 
gives a more GN and ludicrouſly ſatiric 
Turn to the whole Sentiment, agreably to 
the known Manner of this witty and ſcep- 


tical Writer * 
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Your Correction here, (reſumed Hor- 
tenſius) may very probably be a juſt one; 
the Thought is certainly improved by i. 
But at preſent we have other Affairs upon 
our hands, than critical Diſquiſitions. We 
have already, you know, conſidered the 


fame J Heologic- Character as ſubſiſting in 


very different Perſons ; let us now, in paſ- 
ſing, turn the Tables a while, and milder 
the ſame Perſon, as Gmetimes veſted with 
very different T heologiceChara&ers. We 
bave the Teſtimony of Plutarch, that the 
Minerva of Saris in Egypt, where was her 
Temple, you know, with the ſo much 
famed Inſcription, was eſteemed to be the 
fame Perſon with His *. And we are told 
by Ilerodotus, that the chief Feſtival of 
this Minerva was that of the AUNnouam, 
the F:/ival of Lamps; celebrated by a 
public Illumination of the City of Sais by 
Veſſels of lighted Oil F. If we lay theſe 
Obſervations together, and withal recollect 
what has been remarked of the generally 
dramatic Turn of the Egyptian Sacra, we 
ſhall perhaps find Reaſon to conclude, that 
the Minerva we are ſpeaking of was only 
Vis under a more detached and particula- 
ri ed 


* To o' & Yai rug Abnac ( Iow vorarCouoe) 
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-12ed Idea of her; as the Perſon who taught 
tire Egyptians the Plantation of the Olive 
Tree, and the uſe of Oil for Artificial 
Lights to ſupply the Abſences of the Sun. 
And as Js is thus abundantly confirmed to us 
to have been the Minerva of the Fgyprians, 
have ſometimes been inclined to ſuſpect 
the was their Venus likewiſe, TTercdotus, 
Diodorus Siculus, and Plutarch all agree to 
inform us, that the Bgyptions were no 
Strangers to this Goddeſs. Plutarch repre- 
tents her as the Wife of Typhon. But had 
ſhe really ſtood in this Relation to a Per- 
ſon ſo generally hated in Egypt, the Egyp- 
trans, I am apt to think, would hardly 
have afforded her ſo mild a Charatter of 
Divinity, as is here ſuppoſed. I am rather 
therefore for conſidering Venus, as I have 
iaid, as the divine Character of /s, in 
quality of the great Mathes of ber Country ; 
or as the Perſon, who by her Afliſtance to 
Oris in forming the Egyptians into So- 
ciety, and giving them falutary Laws and 
Diſcipline, had laid the Grounds and Foun- 
dation of their national Strength and Popu- 
louſneſs : As, in the ſame way of Think- 
ing, her Huſband, I perſuade mylelt, was 
conſidered by the Egyptians, as the Father 
of his Country, in the obſcene Ceremony 
of the Phallephoria; a Practice probably, 
in its firſt Inſtitution, emblematically com- 
memorative of O/iris, the great Founder of 
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the Egyptian Polity, under this diſtinguiſhed 
Notion or Regard &. 


Is then (faid I) the chaſt and continent 
Tis, the very Model, as the is uſually re- 
preſented, of conjugal Affection and Fide- 
lity, reduced at laſt to the Diſſoluteneſs of 
a Venus, one of the looſeſt Characters in 
all Sacred Antiquity, and chief Scandals of 
Religious Paganiſm? | 


Pos$1BL yY (returned he) the Character 
might not originally be ſo ſcandalous as 
you ſeem to apprehend. How do you 
know, but the more diſreputable Parts of 
it may have been the Additions of After- 
Ages, and owing to the Miſconducts of 
{ome later Subjects of it, than the Perſon 
we are at preſent concerned with ? tho”, 
ſhould you inſiſt upon it after all, Phile- 
mon, that a certain Mixture of Intrigue is 
abſolutely neceſſary to the Idea of a Venus, 
a Critic in Reputations might, for aught I 
know, find Grounds of Suſpicion even 
againſt Js herſelf, This at leaſt is pretty 
remarkable in her Hiſtory, that during the 
Abſence of Oſiris from his Kingdom, a 
Seaſon, one would think, of all others the 
fitteſt tor a Rebellion againſt him to break 
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out in, we hear nothing of Typhon and his 
Faction. All, it ſeems, went well and 
peaceably in Egypt, ſo long as Js was the 
ſupreme Manager there . Might not one 
be tempted to ſuſpect here, that the Charms 
of her Perſon were the Security of her 
Government ? and that Love was the great 
ſoothing Power which could thus effectually 
compoſe the reſtleſs Turbulency of Ambi- 
tion? a Suſpicion, which is increaſed by 
what Plutarch reports to us, of the un- 
juſtifiable Partiality of Js towards Typhon, 
even after his having been the Murderer of 
O/iris; when, upon Horus's delivering him 
up to her as his Captive, ſhe was prevailed 
upon to give him his Liberty +, You ſee, 
Philemon, there is need of ſome Candor 
to believe, that even the continent is, as 
you call her, was wholly proof againſt cer- 
tain tender Failings ; and, however affec- 
tionate ſhe is repreſented to have been to 
the Memory of her Huſband, had not taken 
ſome modiſh Freedoms in his Life- time. 


But 
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Bur the Egyptians (ſaid I) I ſuppole, 
were not over- ſcrupulous in Characters 
or at leaſt their Gratitude was too ſtrong 
for their Cenſoriouſneſs; and they * 
eaſily overlook a few Slips in Conduct, it 
a Perſon of 1js's extraordinary Uſefulnes 
and Beneticence. 


I Str (reſumed he) Philemon, you arc 
no Friend to Js in the Capacity of a J. enus ; 
I will therefore change the Scene for you, 
and introduce her to your Acquaintance 
under a Character, you will probably have 
leſs Exception to, that of the Egyptian 
Rhea, or Mother of the God:. The Man- 
ner of repreſenting this Divine Perſonage in 
a neighbouring Country to Egypt, was, as 
we learn from Lucian in his Account of 
the Gaddeſfs of Hierapolis in Syria, under 
the Image of a Woman wearing a Turret, 
or Crown reſembling the Faſhion of a 
Tower, upon her Head ; and ſupported by 
Lions . Virgil's Cybele, you know, is 
alſo furrita, and ſeated in a Chariot drawn, 


we are to ſuppoſe, by the fame kind of 
Ani- 
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Animals . Whoever was the ſtrict Per- 
ſonal Subject of this Repreſentation, I can- 
not help being of Opinion, the Thought of 
it, as one may ſay, was altogether Egyp- 
tian: And that the Turret and Lions were 
Emblems firſt made uſe of in Egypt, as 
often as Jis was conſidered there as a Pa- 
troneſs of Building and political Aſſocia- 
tion; one very important Conſequence 
whereof to Mankind was, either taming 
the Fierceneſs, or guarding againſt the In- 
juries, of the more dangerous Species of 
Wild Beaſts. That ſhe thould be ſtyled a 
Mother of Gods can be no Myſtery, if we 
reflect that the ſeems to have led the Way 
in thoſe Inventions of more civilized Life, 
which gave the firſt Grounds of Apotheoſis 
to their ſeveral reputed Authors. Not to 
add, that ſome of theſe Deified Artiſts 
were probably in a litera] Senſe her Chil- 
dren. So that the Idea which /s gives of. 
herſelf to Lucius in Apuleius, upon his ad- 
dreſſing her to reſtore him to his Humanity, 
has poſſibly a great deal of Theological, 
though but little Hiſtoric Truth in it; 
when ſhe tells him, „She is that God- 
„ deſs, whom all Nations worſhip under 
«© different Views of her Character. That 
<« the original Natives of Phrygia called her 
* Peſſinuntica, and the Mother of the 


«© Gods. 
” | Qualis Berecynthia Mater 
Invehitur Curru Phrygias turrita per Urbes 
Læta Deum Parta, Virg. 
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Gods. Thoſe of Attica, the Cecropian 
Minerva, The People of Cyprus, the 
Venus of Paphos. Thoſe of Crete, Diana 
«© Difynna, or the Inventreſs of the Hunt- 
c ing-Net. The Sicilians, Proſerpine. The 


0 
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cc 


c 
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Eleiſſinians, Ceres. Others, Juno. Others, 
Bellona. Thoſe, Hecate. Theſe, Rham- 
« nufia. But the Exyptians only had her true 
« Name, which was that of the Queen 1/is*.” 
To conſider her again, Philemon, under 
which her more aſcertained Appellation — 
We left her, you know, in her departed 
or Demon-itate, removed by the fond Gra- 
titude of her Survivors from Earth to Hea- 
ven, and reſiding in their Imaginations in 
the Orb of the Moon ; - whilſt the Soul of 
Ojirrs was received, it was conjectured, 
into that of the Sun, Afterwards, when 
the Egyptians had applied themſelves to 
aſtronomical Obſervations, and it was re- 
marked by them, that the Heliacal riſing 
of the Star Sↄthis, which the Greeks called 
by the Name of Aſtrocyon, or the Dog-Star, 
always preceded, and icemed, as it were, 

: to 


* Cujus numen unicum multiformi Specie, ritu 
vario, totus vencratur orbis. Me primigenii Phry- 
ges Peſſinunticam nominant Deiim Matrem. Hinc 
Antocthones Attici Cecropiam Minervam, IIlinc 
fuctuantes Cyprii Paphiam Venerem. Cretes Sagit- 
tiferi Dictymnam Dianam. Siculi trilingues Stygiam 
Proferpinam. Eleuſinii Vetuſtam Deam Cererem. 
Tunonem alii. Bellonam alii. Hecatem iſti. Rham- 
nuſiam illi. Egyptii vero nomine appellant Regi- 
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to announce to them, the approaching annual 
Increaſe of their Nile, they made Vis the 
Compliment of ſuppoſing her to reſide in 
Sot his, as well as in the Moon; and to be the 
influencing Cauſe of that kind Admonition, 
which they yearly received froin this uſe- 
ful Luminary . Diodorus informs us; 
that ſome of the antient Greek Mytholo- 
giſts called Ofiris by the Name of Sirius, 
or the Dog Star ; from whence 'tis not im- 
probable, but the Egyptians had given him, 
as well as his Conſort, a Part in the good 
Offices of this their Celeſtial Monitor +. 
And in general, we may obſerve here once 
for all, that the Deification of the antient 
Heroes uſually paſſed under the Notion of 
their inhabiting particular Stars ; whoſe 

Names 
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Names they from thenceforth took them- 
ſelves, and often returned the Favour in 
kind, by giving them their own perſonal 
ones, whilſt upon Earth, in requital. And 
thus Hero-worſhip became as it were in- 
grafted upon Luminary-worſhip ; which in 
time produced frequently, as will here- 
after be explained, ſuch a total Confuſion 
of the civil, with the natural Gods of the 
antient Pagans, as to make it extremely 
difficult to determine with any Degree of 
Satisfaction to oneſelf what Part of their 
religious Ritual had relation to one Sort of 
Divinities, and what to the other, Of 
which no one can want a ſufficient Con- 
viction, who will be at the pains of in- 
forming himſelf, with what puzzled Induſ- 
try Voſjius, and other learned Writers upon 
the Theology of the Antients, have labored 
in this imbaraſſed Subject, — But here, 
Philemon, let me prepare you a little for a 
very conſiderable Change of Scene, which 
in the Courſe of our Speculation you are 
now to expect from me. Inaſmuch as, 
rom having carried up your Thoughts to 
the celeſtial Regions, as the happy Reſi- 
dence of the departed Oſiris, and Js, I am 
next to bring you acquainted with them 
under a Conception more degrading, than 
even their late human State; I mean, 
« as inhabiting the Forms of certain 
FBrute-Animals, ſome of the leaſt honor- 

e able, 
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able, and reptile Species themſelves, in 
te time not excepted *. 


A CHANGE of Scene, (interpoſed J) it 
muſt be owned, not a little diſadvantageous 
this to the Parties concerned in it. But 
whatever Objections they might have to 
make to ſuch a reduced Situation of Divi- 
nity, I aſſure you I have none to attending 
them in it; as it promiſes to lead you into 
the Article of the Symbolic- Theology of 
the Egyptians; under which Head, you 
know, you are to let me a little into the 
general Notion of their celebrated Hiero- 
glyphics. A Point, I am impatient to have 
you ſpeak to. 


As far (replied he) as we have at preſent 
any concern with this Matter, that is, as far 
as the Hieroglyphics ſtand connected with 
the ſymbolic or animal Worſhip of Egypt, I 
will give you the beſt Account of them 
that I can. For a nice and critical Diſ- 
quiſition of the Hreroglyphic Science, beſides 
that the Subject itſelf is not a little dark 
and perplexed, and would moreover too 
much divert our Thoughts from what they 
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are here principally ingaged in; I have 


the leſs Reaſon, as well as Inclination to 
attempt this, as I have good Grounds to 
believe it has already fallen into much abler 
Hands; and makes part of a Work ſhortly 
to be expected from the Preſs, the Second 
Volume of © the Divine Legation of 
„ Mofes demonſtrated, &c.” For our pur- 
poſe then, Philemon, I begin with obſerv- 
ing to you, that, before the Introduction of 
Alphabetic Characters into the World, the 
beſt way Men could think of to ſignify to 
each other their Thoughts in Writing was, 
either © by a direct Picture, wherever that 
*© was practicable, of the Object they had 
© occalion to deſcribe,” or in other Caſes 
{© by ſubſtituting viſible Objects for inviſible 
** ones, in the way of Emblem or natural 
* Symbol,” For the Practice of writing 
by immediate Picture, the bare mention 
is a ſufficient Explication of it. For the 
other Method, I know not how better to 
repreſent it to you, than by reading you a 
Paſſage out of Drodorus Siculus upon this 
Subject, if you will trouble your {ſelf to 
reach me down that Author from behind 
you. — Tis here in the fourth Book of 
his Hiſtorical Library, —< But now (ſays 
*© he) I am to take notice of the Ethiopic 
** Characters, called by the Egyptians, 
* Hieroglyphics, For the Make or Faſhion 
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of them, they reſemble the Forms of all 
ſorts of Animals ; certain of the Parts 
or Members of the human Body ; as 
likewiſe different kinds of Mechanical 
Inſtruments. For the Manner of Writ- 
ing with the People I am ſpeaking of is 
not by Words, but Things, which have 
their tropical Senſes habitually affixed to 
them in the Memory. 'Thus they de- 
lineate a Hawk, a Crocodile, and a Ser- 
pent ; A Man's Eye, Hand, and Face; 
With other Repreſentations of a like 
nature. By a Hawk, which 1s a Bird 
of remarkably fwft Flight, they ſignify 
Swiftneſs, or Expedition at large. Which 
Quality, in the Thing or Perſon under 
Conſideration with them, is by Uſe al- 
moſt as readily ſuggeſted to their Minds 
by the Figure of this Animal, as if it 
had been expreſſed to them in Words. 
So a Crocodile is the Emblem of Ma- 
lice, The Eye of Juſtice and Vigilance. 
The Right Hand with the Fingers ex- 
tended of Gain, The Left Hand cloſed 
of Frugality. And the like 1s to be un- 
derſtood of all their other Marks. For 
following with the Mind the natural 
S1gmficancy of each Object, and having 
their Memory and Attention well exer- 
ciſed to this purpoſe, they come by de- 
grees to a ready and immediate Appre- 

* henſion 


ES] 
ce henſion of whatever is this way expreſſed 
« to them“. You cannot but remark 
here, Philemon, (continued he) that the 
Hiſtorian all along repreſents it as the 
Work of Time and Pains to acquire a Fa- 
cility at Underſtanding this Emblem Lan- 
guage. And indeed the obvious Imper- 
fection in every reſpect of the emblematic 
Character, compared with the way of 
Writing by Letters of an Alphabet, is to 
me ſuch a natural Demonſtration, that 
Hieroglyphics, as I faid before, © were both 
prior in the Order of Time to Rs, 
cc an 
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Diod, Sic. Bib. Lib. III. p. 145. 


„ 
and introduced at firſt merely for want 
« of them,” that did not the wildeſt 
Whimſies ſometimes find their ſerious Abet- 
ters, even amongſt Perſons otherwiſe of good 
Underſtanding, I ſhould be tempted to 
wonder, how the contrary Opinion to this 
could ever have met with any ſenſible Ad- 
vocate. Yet ſo it has proved, Philemon; 
“ and the comparative neceſſary Impertec- 
tion of Picture, to literary CharaCters— 
* their want of Verbs and connective Par- 
ticles — the ſuppoſed inaccurate Way of 
« writing them in the firſt Ages, eaſily 
© open to Miſtakes of their Meaning — 
the obſerved Intermixture of both ſorts 
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Monuments, the one inſerted to help 
<« out the defective Senſes of the other — 
« (all of which I cannot but think ſtrong 
Arguments of Letters being %% antient, 
c becauſe ſo much more uſeful than Hie- 
c roglyphics”) are by an Author of no lets 
Diſtinction than the knowing and ingenious 
Mr. Shuckford, in his“ Connection of the 
« Sacred and Profane Hiſtory” produced 
as Evidenccs on the quite oppoſite fide of 
this Queſtion &. In ſuch very different 
Lights do different Perſons ſee the ſame 
Objects! One farther Inſtance of which, 
with regard to myſelf and this Wräer, 
(for whom nevertheleſs I have a juſt Liteem) 
| 


* Sce Shuck, Con. vol. II. p. 295-6. 


of Characters in remaining Egyptian 
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I cannot help remarking here, becauſe it 
ſeems to me a very extraordinary one. 
The Men of the firſt Ages (ſays he) 
e could much ſooner invent and learn a 
rude Character, than they could acquire 
« Art enough to draw Pictures. And 
< therefore ſuch a Character, tis moſt pro- 
* bable, was firſt invented and made uſe 
of *,” As if the mere Eaſineſs of the 
Writing or Figuring part was all that was 
here to be conſidered, and not rather, and 
principally, the Eaſineſs of the Underſtand- 
ing. For in this View ſurely, the Picture 
of an Animal diſtinguiſhed by ſome remark- 
able Quality, tho' ever ſo z// drawn, would 
at leaſt bid Fairer to ſuggeſt to Mens Minds 
the Idea of that Quality, than a merely 
arbitrary Mark of the ſame Quality can 
be ſuppoſed to do: The one kind of 
Subſtitute relying wholly for its interpreta- 
tion unaſſiſted Memory; the other, 
8 deny not but it was liable to be 
ſometimes miſtaken) having generally, as 
we may ſay, Nature, as well as Art, on 
its ſide; ſomething of an inberent Signi- 
ficancy i in it; an Aptneſs of itſelf to point 
out its particular Meaning. 


Lay 


c 


* 


THr1s 1s a ſtrong Inſtance (I interrupted) 
Hortenſius, of what I remember to have 
often heard you complain of, © Mens in- 

A terpreting 

* Sec Shuck, Con. vol. II. p. 296. 
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« terpreting Antiquity by modern Ideas.“ 
And it ſhews evidently the falſeneſs of this 
Rule of Interpretation. The Author pro- 
bably had his Eye upon Alphabetic Wri- 
ting in his own time; of which though 
the Uſe be wholly founded in Memory, 
yet we are apt to think but meanly of a 
Man's Attainments, who is at a loſs to 
read and underſtand his own Mother 
Tongue at leaſt, And yet when one con- 
ſiders how much time it actually takes up 
to teach a Child, or an abſolutely ignorant 
grown Perſon, the due Uſe of his Letters, 
even now that the Marks of them are ready 
formed to his hands, with a Compendium 
which ſome have thought ſuper-natural — 
that Inſtruction this way is reduced to 
Rule and Method — and moreover that 
Language itſelf is contrived with much arti- 
ficial Aſſiſtance to the Memory in the me- 
chanical Structure and Compoſition of it — 
If this, I fay, be well conſidered, Horten- 
ius, one ſhall have but little to expect 
from an artleſs Multiplication of rude Cha- 
raters, in equally rude Ages, towards car- 
rying on any competent degree of literary 
Commerce amongſt Mankind. In which 
way of Thinking one is not a little con- 
firmed by reflecting, that in China, where 


this ſort of rude Character is made po of, 


a Man is ranked, as we are informed, 
amongſt the Learned, who underitands a 
M moderate 
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moderate Proportion of Words only in the 
vulgar Language of his Country*. There 
is no queſtion therefore, I think, to be 
made, but that Hieroglyphics were the firſt 
Step Mankind gained towards Writing : Or, 
that the Original Way they had of commu- 
nicating with one another at a diſtance was, 
either by ſuch a Picture, or Emblem-Cha- 
racter, as you have repreſented. 


NATURE (reſumed he) Philemon, the 
ſureſt Guide in all Queſtions of Antiquity, 
if I have any Judgment this way, would 
ſuggeſt to them a Communication of this 
kind previouſly to any other. A Senti- 
ment, which 1s confirmed by Fact, as well 
as Reaſon, if it be true, what ſome Wri- 
ters upon this Subject have aſſerted to us, 
ce that the original Faſhion of Letters with 
* the Egyptians,” (a People amongſt the 
firſt who uſed, if they did not invent an Al- 

| phabet) 


* By all I can gather out of ſo many Authors as 
have written of China, they have no Letters at all, 
but only ſo many Characters, expreſſing ſo many 
Words; theſe are ſaid by ſome to be Sixty, by others 
Eighty, and by others Sixſcore Thouſand. The 
Learning of China therefore conſiſts firſt in the 
Knowledge of their Language. Sir V. Temple's Works, 
Fel. p. 201. The Number of Letters they (the Chi- 
neſe) ule is exceſſive It is true he who can make 
* uſe of Twenty Thouſand is a good Scholar, 
Navarette's Account of the Empire of China, 
Book III. chap. 11. In Collect. of Voyages, &c. 
Vol. I. p. 131. 
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phabet) © was taken from the Forms, Mo- 
« tions, or Poſtures of Animals before ap- 
© plied to Hreroglyphical Repreſentation *'?. 
Thus, for Inſtance, the firſt Letter of their 
Alphabet, tis ſaid, is only the Beak of the 
Ibis placed croſs-wiſe upon its two Legs: 
As their Delta is the Legs of the ſame [bis 
conſidered together with the Line of the 
Earth which they include in ſtanding upon 
it +. But to let this paſs, as a matter per- 
haps more curious, than certain; and with-- 
out entering farther into the Age of Hiero- 
glyphic Writing; the Grounds of it, we 
have ſeen, are laid in © the practicable Sub- 
e ſtitution of one Thing, for another, upon 
e the account of a certain Similitude or 
* Analogy of their reſpective Qualities : 
Of preſent, and viſible Objects for paſt, 
or diſtant ones: Or, more comprehen- 
ſively, of Ideas of the Senſes, for thoſe 
e of Memory or Underſtanding.” In which 
View of the matter, Philemon, the natural 
Conception, I think, which offers itſelf is, 
that in the Hieroglyphic, as in every other 
Species of Art, the eaſieſt Productions were 
doubtleſs the firſt : Or, that the moſt ſim- 
M 2 ple 

* Invenimus primam literarum Egyptiarum r- 


X#1wow ex quatuordecim literis fuiſſe concinnatam, 
ut recte quoque Clemens, Euſebius, cæterique tradunt, 
ex ſacrorum Animalium forma, inceſſu, aliarumque 
corporis Partium ſitibus deſumptam. Kircher. Obe- 
liſc. Pamph. p. 125. ö 

+ See . as before. 
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ple kinds of ſymbolical Repreſentation are, 
generally ſpeaking, to be eſteemed the moſt 
antient ones. Thus, of two of the Repre- 
ſentations which the Egyptians are related 
to have made of a Month, the one © by 
* a Moon with the Horns turned down- 
« wards, and the other by a Branch of the 
ce Palm-Tree *; that of the Moon, one 
cannot avoid thinking, muſt have been firſt 
brought into Uſe : It being much more 
obvious to obſerve, © that the Moon to- 
« wards the end of her Period always ap- 
«« pear'd in ſuch a manner,” which was the 
reaſon of this Symbol; than, * that it was 
the Nature of the Palm- Tree to put out a 
* new Shoot preciſely every Month,” which 
was the Foundation of the other. So again, 
a Mole might much more eaſily come to 
ſignify Blindneſs + — Two Men joining 
Hands, Concord + — A Man armed, and 
ſhooting Arrows, a Riot ||—Feet walking 

upon 
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upon Water, an Impoſſibility *ﬀ—A Hog, 
a Perſon, transformed by his Debaucheries 
into a Beaſt + —or a Hawk upon the Wing, 

the ſwift Courſe of the Wind 4 — The 
Analogies in all theſe Inſtances being of the 
moſt ſimple and ſtriking Kinds Than the 
the Number 1095, the Complement of 
Days to the Term of three Years, could 
come to ſignify Silence,“ becauſe a Child 
&* which does not get the uſe of its Speech 
in that time, never afterwards obtains 
e She- Panther to ſtand ſor a 
concealed Villain, © becauſe that Animal 
« hunts for its Prey ſecretly, and keeps in 
« the Scent of its Breath, to avoid giving 
* the Creature it has a Defign upon any 
« ſufficient notice of its Approach &.” Or 
again, than a Man's never ſtirring out of his 
own Doors could be expreſſed by an Ant, 
and the Wings of a Bat, © becauſe the 


% Feathers 
* Horap. lib. 1. Hierog. 58. 
+ Horap. Hierog. lib. 2. Hierog. 37. 
t Lib. 2. Hierog. 15. 
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% Feathers of a Bat placed at the Entrance 
« of an Ant's Neſt keeps all the Ants ſtrictly 
« confined there *. —Or laſtly, than the 
Cucuba could be made the Emblem of 
Gratitude © becauſe it was obſerved of 
that Bird, that it took a very particular 
«© Care of its aged Parents; building them 
* a Neſt in the fame Place where it had 
*« been hatched and brought up itſelf ; 
« aſliſting them with its Beak at the time 
of loſing their old Feathers; and fur- 
< niſhing them with Food till that Seaſon 
*« was over, and they were again able to 

« ſupport themſelves +” —And yet, Phi- 
lemon, the Analogies here concerned, are 
not, I aſſure you, a fiftieth part fo refined, 
as numberleſs others I could mention to 
you, upon which much of this Hierogly- 
phic Language was founded. But I the 
rather inſtance in the Particulars before us, 
becauſe they relate altogether to common 


Lite, 
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Life; which was unqueſtionably the firſt 
Subject Mankind had occaſion to write 
about. 


So that (I interrupted) in the times we 
are ſpeaking of, to be able to write and read 
well, Hortenjius, a Man muſt have been 
a very tolerable Naturaliſt. Methinks, I 
cannot help obſerving here, the learning 
one's Letters in theſe Days muſt have been 
a far more agreable, as well as uſeful Im- 
ployment, than it is in our modern Ages; ſince 


inſtead of going to one's Horn- Bool, or one's 


Primmer, for the Character and Compoſition 
of A's and B's, the Scholar had the far nobler 
Volume of Nature before him ; and could 


not improve in Words without a correſpon- 


dent Progreſs in Things, "Tis pity this 
double Improvement is not a little more con- 
ſulted in modern Education. Language, we 
are very truely told, is the great Key to 
Knowledge; but as the matter is too com- 
monly managed with us, tis really a great 
while before it opens any part of it to our 
Minds. How much time is by moſt Peo- 
ple in their Youth ſpent in mere mecha- 
nical Reciting, before any farther uſeful 
Information is ſo much as thought of for 
them ! whereas, there is ſomething of Fancy 
and Ingenuity in the firſt Aſpect of the Hie- 
roglyphic Science: in being able to improve 
every Object one meets with into an Inſtru- 

3 ment 
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ment of mutual Correſpondence; and to 
make the mute, and even inanimate part 
of the Creation, thus ſignificantly expreſs 
our Minds for us. I think this Art is now 
loſt to the World. We hear indeed ſome- 
times of Letters conveyed to Perſons at a 
Diſtance by certain feathered Meſſengers ; 
And a Dog, it I miſtake not, in a late cele- 
brated Inſtance, was thought to ſignify a 
Treaſonable Correſpondence : But neither 
of theſe Caſes are at all equal to the Point 
in queſtion, We ſeem to conſider the 
World of Animals as deſigned wholly for 

roſſer Purpoſes, than thoſe of converſing 
5 them; unleſs now and then we ſet 
them on talking and moralizing in a human 
Voice and Accent, and think proper to give 
a Lecture to our own Species under ſome 


or other of their borrowed Forms. 


Tun Ingenuity, (returned Hortenſius) 
Philemon, of the Hieroglyphic Art was in 
time the Ruin of it; as it gave occaſion to 
that total Abuſe of the Inſtitution of Sym- 
bolic Writing, by which, what was intended 
to explain Mens Thoughts, became the 
molt effectual Means of perplexing them; 
and what began 1n eaſy and familiar Uſe, 
degenerated in concluſion into unintelli- 
gible Myſtery : inaſmuch as Men of a more 
thoughtful and ſpeculative Complexion grew 
by degrees to write ſo much above the com- 
mon 
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non Level, as to be underſtood by no body 
but themſelves. Which was more eſpecially 
the Caſe, after the Hieroglyphics, as we 
ſhall ſee, became ſacred; and, from being 
practiſed at firſt in the humble Concerns of 
ordinary Life, were applied moſtly to the 
higher Subjects of Science or Divinity. In 
the mean while, one Inconvenience which 


ſoon attended this Hieroglyphical way of 


Writing, and which doubtleſs aſſiſted to the 
Abuſe I have been mentioning, was the 
Number of equivocal Senſes which the fame 
Word often had, grounded upon the %- 
rent Qualities or Conceptions of the ſame 
ſenſible Repreſentation. "Thus, as we learn 
from the ſixth Hrercglybþhic in the Collec- 
tions of Horapollo, 4 Hawk was either 
ce the Sun, or Enxaltation, or ſome extraor- 
« dinary Fall, or Preeminence, or Blood, 
« or Victory. The Sun; as being an Ani: 
« mal remarkably proliac, and long-lived ; 

and moreover from its great Strength of 
Sight ſeeming to be a kind of natural 
Image of him. Exaltation ; becauſe the 
% Hawk by his perpendicular Flight caſily 
« riſes above any other Bird. Falling; 


* 


from the quick and immediate Deſcents 


c 


* 


he is obſerved to make from the greateſt 
heights. Preeminence; becauſe he is of a 
0 ſuperior Nature to other Animals of the 
% Feathered Kind. Blood; becauſe that 
eis thought to be his Drink and Nouriſh- 
N ment, 


cc 
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% ment. Victory; becauſe he has the Art 
* to overcome any Bird who encounters 
* him, though ſuperior to him in Strength, 
* by turning himſelf upon his Back in the 
« Air, whenever he is in danger of being 
© worſted by his Antagoniſt.” So again 
the Hieroglyphic of the Beetle ſtood ** for 
c any thing produced from a fingle Cauſe; 
« for Birth; or the beginning to exiſt ; 
& for the World; a Father; and a Man.“ 
The Reaſons may be ſeen in the tenth 
Hieroglyphic of the Author juſt mentioned, 
In like manner the Vultur was made to ſig- 
nify © a Mother ; or Sight ; or a Boundary 
* of Land; or Preſcience ; or a Year; or 
* the Heavens; or Mercy; or Unity ;” as 
the ſame Writer informs us in his eleventh 


Flieroghyphic, 


Tux being ſometimes thus equivocal 
(faid I) is but a Defect which the Hiero- 
ghypbic Language has in common with moſt 
other Languages; eſpecially, if the Orien- 
taliſts are to be relied on in this matter, 
with the more Antien: and Eaſtern ones; in 
which, 1 am ſure, the ſame Word has 
often as meny ſeveral, and ſometimes widely 
different Meanings, as the molt complicated 
Hiereglyphic you can pitch upon. But the 
Context in ſuch Inſtances of both kinds is 
the Rule by which to aſcertain the Senſe : 
and in moſt Cafes, I ſhould think, would 

3 do 
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do it with tolerable Exactneſs. But after all, 
Hortenſius, it was but an idle ſort of Oeco- 
nomy in the Coiners of this Hieroglyphic 
Language, to be thus frugal of their Words, 
when they had the whole compaſs of Na- 
ture in their power, to furniſh themſelves 
with a ſufficiently copious Expreſſion. 


TE were like other Framers of Lan- 
guages, (replied he) more ſtudious of Abridg- 
ment than Perſpicuity; and willing more- 
over, I ſuppoſe, to fave the Trouble of 
writing more than was abſolutely neceſſary. 
Tho', on the other hand, Philemon, if one 
conſiders, a little Parſimony Here is at leaſt 
more excuſable than in Alphabetic Lan- 
guage; ſince it was a far eaſier matter for 
them to acquaint themſelves with the znzzed 
Properties of the ſame Objects, than to 
diſtinguiſh to a ſufficient Degree the appro- 
friated Peculiarities of different ones. And 
yet again, upon ſecond Thoughts, I know 
not, but it had ſtood them in almoſt as lit- 
tle Expence of Time and Obſervation, (and 
I am ſure it had been a far more uſeful 
Application of both) thus to have inlarged 
in many Caſes their Stock of Words in this 
Emblematic Language, as it muſt have done 
to contract them in the Method they have 
taken, by attending to ſuch nice and iutri- 
cate Analogies of Objects to one another, as 


are the Ground of theſe Hieroghyphical 


N 2 Equi- 
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% ment. Victory; becauſe he has the Art 
* to overcome any Bird who encounters 
* him, though ſuperior to him in Strength, 
ce by turning himſelf upon his Back in the 
« Air, whenever he is in danger of being 
c worſted by his Antagoniſt.” So again 
the Hzeroglyphic of the Beetle ſtood ** for 
e any thing produced from a ſingle Cauſe; 
« for Birth; or the beginning to exiſt ; 
& for the World; a Father; and a Man.” 
The Reaſons may be ſeen in the tenth 
Hieroglyphic of the Author juſt mentioned. 
In like manner the Yultur was made to ſig- 
nify © a Mother; or Sight; or a Boundary 
* of Land; or Preſcience ; or a Year; or 
c the Heavens; or Mercy; or Unity ;” as 
the ſame Writer informs us in his eleventh 


Hieroghypbic. 


Tux being ſometimes thus equivocal 
(ſaid I) is but a Defect which the Hiero- 
glyphic Language has in common with moſt 
other Languages; eſpecially, if the Orien- 
taliſts are to be reli:d on in this matter, 
with the more Antien: and Eaſtern ones; in 
which, 1 am ſure, the ſame Word has 
often as meny ſeveral, and ſometimes widely 
different Meanings, as the molt complicated 
Hiereglyphic you can pitch upon. But the 
Context in ſuch Inſtances of both kinds is 
the Rule by which to aſcertain the Senſe : 
and in moſt Caſes, I ſhould think, would 
3 do 
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do it with tolerable Exactneſs. But after all, 
Hortenſius, it was but an idle fort of Oeco- 
nomy in the Coiners of this Hieroglyphic 
Language, to be thus frugal of their Words, 
when they had the whole compaſs of Na- 
ture in their power, to furniſh themſelves 
with a ſufficiently copious Expreſſion, 


THEY were like other Framers of Lan- 
guages, (replied he) more ſtudiousof Abridg- 
ment than Perſpicuity ; and willing more- 
over, I ſuppoſe, to fave the Trouble of 
writing more than was abſolutely neceſſary. 
Tho', on the other hand, Philemon, if one 
conſiders, a little Parlimony here is at leaſt 
more excuſable than in Alphabetic Lan- 
guage ; ſince it was a far eaſier matter for 
them to acquaint themſelves with the nited 
Properties of the ſame Objects, than to 
diſtinguiſh to a ſufficient Degree the appro- 
fpriated Peculiarities of different ones. And 
yet again, upon ſecond Thoughts, I know 
not, but it had ſtood them in almoſt as lit- 
tle Expence of Time and Obſervation, (and 
I am ſure it had been a far more uſeful 
Application of both) thus to have inlarged 


in many Caſes their Stock of Words in this 


Emblematic Language, as it muſt have done 
to contract them in the Method they have 
taken, by attending to ſuch nice and intri- 
cate Analogies of Objects to one another, as 
are the Ground of theſe Hieroglyphical 


N 2 Equi- 
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Equivocations . But this, tho' it would 
have added greatly to the Uſefulneſs of Hi- 
eroglyphical Writing, would haven taken 
off much from the My/tery of it: An End, 
to which the Hieroghphic: came in time 
to be fo almoſt univerſally applied, that 
many People have been lcd to believe they 
were originally invented for this very Pur- 
poſe ; and that the Progreſs of them was not, 
as I have repreſented it, from common Life, 
into Subjects of Religion, but, on the con- 
trary, from Religion, into common Life. 


THE Courſe you have aſſigned them, 
(fd I) is, I think, both the mull natural 
in 
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in itſelf, and the moſt ſuitable to the known 
reſerved and involved Manner of the Egyp- 
tian Prieſthood ; who, had the Hierogly- 
phics been originally a learned or facred 
Character only, would hardly, I perſuade 
myſelf, have ſuffered them to be afterwards 
proſtituted to common and ordinary Sub- 
jects. 


AND yet, (returned he) in the Accounts 
we haye of the Obeliſks of Sejo/trrs and 
Rameſſes, Perſons who lived long after the 
Introduction of Symbolic, or Animal Wor- 
ſhip into Egypt, we meet with Hzerogly- 
phics applied to very different Purpoſes from 
Religious ones. Of two of thoſe of the for- 
mer of theſe Princes, we are informed, that 
their Inſcriptions ſet forth, © the Extent of 
* his Power, the flouriſhing Condition of his 
Revenue, and the Number of his Vic- 
« tories +.” And, wherever he made any 
Conqueſt, we are told, his Practice was to 
erect Pillars, upon which, together with o- 
ther Inſcriptions proper to the Occaſion, 
he left behind him, © certain obſcene Em- 
« blems of the manly or effeminate Tem- 
ce per of the conquer'd Nation “.“ For 

the 
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the Inſcription of the famed Obeliſk of 
Rameſſes, now ſtanding at Rome, you are 
not to be informed, Philemon, that it is 
of the Kind we are now ſpeaking of; 
and yet we know from Hermapion's Tranſ- 
lation of it, that it is a mere Piece of ful- 
ſome Panegyric to that vain Monarch; 
ſuch as gives one, I have often thought, a 
much more contemptible Idea of his Sub- 
jects, than it does a great one of himſelf *. 
I am ſenſible the learned Kircher condemns 
Hermapion's "Tranſlation here, as contrary - 
to the whole Tenor and Genius of the Hie- 
roglypbic Character; which, as he tells us, 
* was never uſed to record the Praiſes 
and Victories of Kings, but contined 


* wholly to ideal and intellectual Mat- 


{© ters +.” But Antiquity, a much better 
Judge doubtleſs in the Caſe, is unanimous 
in thinking otherwiſe : And this Author, 
*tis well known, has his head ſo full of 
the myſterious Wiſdom of the Egyptians, 
that he will needs wreſt every thing to ſome 
recondite Meaning with them. As if a 
Darkneſs, like that which was once provi- 
dentially brought upon their Country, had 
univerſally ſpread itfelf over their Under- 
ſtandings ; and becauſe their e 
ha 


* Vide Am. Marcell. Lib. 17. 

+ Kirch. Obeliſc. Pamphyl. p. 15 1. Doctrinam 
Hieroglyphicam, non Regum laudes & victorias 
contincre, fed ſolas res ideales & intelle ctualecs. 
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had too often an intricate Intendment, there- 
fore they could never poſſibly have an obvious 
one, But ' tis amuſing enough to obſerve, how 


Men will labor for a Favorite Hypotheſis. 
As the learned Author ( interpoſed I) 


was ſo determined, it ſeems, to aſſert the 
every where high and important Con- 
ſtruction of the Hieroglyphic Writing, 1 
think he had fully anſwered his pur- 
poſe here, by conſidering the Inſcription 
we are ſpeaking of as of a more raiſed 
and dignified kind, from its relation to the 
Subject and Conduct of Majeſiy; inſtead of 
going thus againſt the Senſe of Antiqui- 
ty, no leſs than that of the Tranſlator, to 
{upport his recondite Syitem. 


To ſay the Truth, Philemon, (returned 
he) I have often thought the Monument 
in queſtion, with thoſe other Egyptian 
Monuments which remain to us, inſcribed 
in the Hieroglyphic Character, to be ſo far 
from Evidences of the univerſally ſublime 
and myſterious Senſe of the Egyptian Hie- 
roglypþhbics, that I would not deſire a ſtron- 
ger Evidence of the contrary : Inaſmuch as 
they give us good Reaſon to believe, that 
Hieroglyphics in their firſt Inſtitution in 
Egypt, were, as has been ſaid, nothing 
more than the Original Character, or com- 
mon Writing of the Country ; which, ha- 
ving obtained a Reverence from this very 
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Circumſtance of its Antiquity, was for this 
reaſon uſed in all Public Inſcriptions, even 
after the Introduction of Alphabetic Wri- 
ting for more ordinary and familiar In- 
tercourſe. But however the Hieroglyphics 
may have been ſometimes indifferently ap- 
plied to Civil, or Sacred, ſo they were but 
Public Uſes, 'tis time for us to conſi- 
der them under the more diſtinguiſhed 
Notion of a Religious Character or Expreſ- 
fion ; the only one, as has been before ob- 
ſerved, in which they properly relate to 
our preſent Speculation. And here, amidſt 
the ſeveral ridiculous, inadequate, or unna- 
tural Accounts which have been given us 
of the Origin of Symbolic Worſhip in E- 
gypt, the Principles we have been eitabliſh- 
ing will afford us, I think, the only true, 

however ſimple a Solution of this Problem. 


Tur ſimpler, (faid I) Hortenſins, cer- 
tainly the more probable. The beginnings 
of Science never lie very deep : Subtilty 
and Refinement are laborious Operations, 
and require Time and repeted Thought 
for their Production. 


You will obſerve then, (proceeded he) 
that as Hieroglyphics with the Egyptians 
were the Original Writing of common Life, 
one of the Subjects, which would often 


occur to be expreſſed by them, would be 
TIO? 
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Perſonal Characters. Accordingly in the 
Collection of them by Horafo!lo, we find 
certain characteriſtic Emblems appropria- 
ted to expreſs almoſt all the more common 
and ordinary Turns of the human Temper, 
and Paſſages of human Conduct. Thus 
to ſignify a Woman's continuing in her rſt 
State of Widowhood; the Egyptians de- 
{cribed a particular kind of a black Pidgeon *; 
as they did a Swallow for a Man who had 
left all his Poſſeſſions to his Children . 
To have been naturally of a meek and com- 
poſed Diſpoſition, but provoked by ill Ulige, 
was repreſented by the Emblem of a Pid- 
geon with its Tail erected f. To have 
deſerted one's Family thro' Want, by that 
of a She-Hawk which had juſt laid its 
Eggs ||. The attempting things beyond a 
Man's Ability, was ſignified by a But **, 
The having brought Inconveniences upon 
himſelf, by a Beaver b. The being ir- 
reſolute and unequal to himſelf, by an 
Hyzna f. When they would characte- 
rize any Perſon who had never been out of 
his own Country, or Diſtrict, they figured 

O him 


* Horap. Hierog. Lib. 2. Hierog. 32. 
+ Ibid. Hierog. 31. 

4 Ibid. Hierog. 48. 

Ibid. Hierog. 99. 

** Tbid, Hierog. 52. 

*+ Ibid. Hierog. 65. 

* Ibid. Hierog. 69. 
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him with the Head of an AG*, When 
a Fuller, two Feet ſtanding in Water +. 
The being of a moroſe, unſociable Spirit, 
was emblematically expreſſed by an Eel 4. 
The having lived to a good old Age, by a 
dead Raven ||. A reformed Debauchee, by a 
Bull tied to a wild Fig-tree **. A gluttonous 
Perſon, by a Scare-fiſh *. A Murderer 
brought to Repentance by Puniſhment, by 
a Fork-fiſh taken with a Hook *. This 
Article, Philemon, might be infinitely in- 
larged, and the Analogies in every Inſtance 
diitinctly noted and explained; but it would 
take up too much of our Time, and is the 
leſs needful, after what has been already 
diſcourſed of the general Nature of the 
Hieroglyphic Writing. 
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You may proceed in your own Method 
(faid I) Hortenſius; I cannot but ſay I could 
have ſome Pleaſure in having theſe ſeveral 
Analogies pointed out to me; but perhaps 
this is not the place for them: AndI would 
not give you more Trouble than is neceſ- 
fary, or divert you too much from the 
principal Scope of our Inquiry. 
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Tur Emblems (reſumed he) J have hi- 
therto mentioned, might be applicable to 
many different Perſons, as relating all along 
more to the Character concerned, than the 
particular Subject of it. Perſons however 
of more eminent Rank and Conſideration 
with the Egyptians, had, we muſt ſuppoſe, 
as the Reaſon of the Thing required, their 
more diſtinguiſbing and ſelf-appropriated 
Emblems aſſigned them. Thus, Taau- 
tus, or the Egyptian Mercury, is by San- 
chomatho ſaid to have expreſſed the Cares 
and Vigilance of Magiſtracy, in the Perſon 
of Saturn, by an Image of him with 
% four Eyes, two before, and two behind, 
« as likewiſe two cloſed, and two open, in 
* his Head; and with four Wings, two 
* expanded, and two lying flat upon his 
Shoulders: The Symbol of the Eyes 
* ſignifying, that Saturn in the Admini- 
<« ftration of his Authority, was often to ſee, 
« what he appeared not to ſee ; and often 
« to wink at what he manifeſtly ſaw 
« That of the Wings; that Saturn was 
« often to have Intelligence of what paſ- 
tc ſed, even where he could not be pre- 
« ſent at it; and often to ſeem ignorant 
« of what he was nevertheleſs fully ac- 
e quainted with *”, I am aware, Phyle- 
mon, you may think this Repretentaticn a 

2 little 

* Euſeb, Prep. Evangel. Lib, I. p. 39. Ed. Par. 
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little too refined for ſo early an Age as that 
of Taautus, I do not therefore inſiſt here 
on its being literally his Invention; (for I 
am ſenſible he has the Credit of many In- 
ventions aſcribed to him, which were none 
of his) but mention it only as an Illuſtra- 
tion of the more confined perſonal Hie- 
roglyphic. Poſſibly, the Symbol of Mer- 
cury himſelf, which was that of the Dog, 
was of an earlier Introduction, as it is a much 
ſimpler Inſtance in the ſame Kind: N ot, 
* ſays Plutarch upon this Occaſion, that the 
2 Egyptians eſteemed Mercury to reſemble 
* a' Dog in any proper Senſe of the Word, 
but their Meaning here was only to ap- 
e ply to him the guardian, watchful, and 
*© dilinguiſhing Quality of that Animal, a 
founded upon certain analogous Circum- 
ances of his Hiſtoric Character * an 
the fame way of thinking, we find that 
Pan, one of the Companions of Ofiris in 
his foreign Expedition, was repreſented by 
2 Goat IT as was Jupiter, the Father of 
Ofiris, 
T Ov Jag Tov xz xvpiws "Eppery AEYOuTt, - 
N.% TO) S 70 Puaroxiinen, xox TO AYGUTVO!), KUL TO 
PrAcToPo), Vuwrer 1X0 wyvouur Tov Dikev x% To £x= 
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Oris, by a Ram *; and Typhon, his pro- 
feſſed Adverſary and Murderer, by an Ass, 
a Crocodile, and a River or Sea-Horſe: The 
firſt, as Plutarch's Remark in the caſe is, 
the moſt ſtupid of all the tamer Animals 
the other two, the fierceſt and moſt miſ- 
chievous of all the wilder ones . For the 
original Grounds of the two Symbols of 
Jupiter and Pan, Antiquity has not, that 
1 know of, ſatisfactorily explained them to 
us. Our great Countryman Sir {aac New- 
ton is of opinion, that the one only ſigni- 
fied Jupiter to have conquered Libya, a 
Country abounding with Sheep; and the 
other, that Pan was a Perſon much ad- 
dicted to Dancing |]. But from the After- 
Application we meet with both of the 
Symbol and Character of Pan in the My- 
thologic Ages, I have been ſometi;nes tempt- 
ed to ſuſpect, that the Goat, in his Caſe, 
had, even from the firſt Uſe of it, a quite 
other Intendment than is here repreſented ; 
and either ſignified him to have been of a 
very 
* KeiorporwTov TWYRAmea TY Ao; D,, Al- 
yurlios, Ibid. cap. 42. 
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very ſalacious Complexion, or the Father 
of a very numerous Offſpring x. Such 
however being the general Practice of the 
Exvptians, © to ſignify as well Men, as 
% Things, under certain ſenſible Emblems, ” 
you will caſily conceive how O/irzs, the 
great Father of Agriculture to the E 

tians, ſhould come to be repreſented by 
them, as we find he was, under the Fi- 
gure of a Bull or an Ox, the very Animal 
he had firſt made uſe of for this valuable 
Purpoſe : As alſo how Js ſhould be ſig- 
nißed by the Figure of a Cow + ; both for 
the part ſhe had contributed Giclee Agri- 
culture in the firſt diſtinction of Grain; as 
likewiſe more emphatically, *tis probable, 
for her having taughteither the , or the 
more improved Uſe oftheCow's Milk: Which 
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I eollect from one of thoſe Dramatic Ce- 
remonies we were ſpeaking of, in the E- 
gyptian Religion, inſtituted, I perſuade 
myſelf, in honor of this Invention, which 
is mentioned by the Sicilian Hiſtorian, to 
have been practiſed in a certain Iſland of 
the Nile; where the Prieſts, as he tells 
us, appointed to this Service, © filled every 
Pay three hundred and ſixty Veſſels with 
« Milk, near one of the ſuppoſed Places 
of Interment of Oſiris and Jis, lament- 
« ing, and calling upon their Names“ ”. 
And now, Philemon, we are upon the ve- 
ry Confines of a Symbolic Theology, For 
the Figure of a Bull, as we ſay, having 
been the Egyptian Emblem of their beloved 
Oliris, a Proportion at leaſt of the regard 
due to h:mſelf, would, even in his Lite- 

time, 
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time, doubtleſs, devolve upon this his pri- 
vileged Subſtitute. But when, after his 
Death, he came to be Derfied, the Mat- 
ter ſoon took a much higher turn: What 
before was grateful Reſpect, now grew up 
into Religious Reverence. His Symbol was 
no longer that of a Man, but a God; till, 
by degrees, the Devotion of weak Minds e- 
ver inclining towards a ſenſible Preſence, and 
Ofiris having left nothing ſenſible behind 
him, upon Earth at leaſt, but his Benefac- 
tions, and his Symbol, the viſible Repre- 
ſentation took place of the invifible De- 
mon; and what had been for ſome time 
the ſtanding Expreſſion of his Character, 
became at length the favourite Inſtrument 
of is Adoration. You ſec, Philemon, e- 
ven yet, tho' there was too much of Reli- 
gion in the Caſe, there was nothing of My- 
ſtery; the Matter was neither more, nor 
leſs, than what the moſt vulgar Romaniſts 
practiſe at this very Day, when to do ho- 
nor to a ſuppoſed tutelar Saint, they ig- 
norantly fall proſtrate before his Image. 
But tho' the Foundation of this Symbol- 
worſhip was not originally laid in any my- 
{terious Speculation, it gave birth however 
in time to a great deal; inaſmuch as the 
Hiſtoric Gods of the Egyptians were by no 
means the anly ones, who had the Privi- 
lege of this Repreſentation by Animals ; but 
the Notion was by degrees. extended 4 all 

eir 
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their various Syſtem of Phyſical Divinities. 
In the mean while, is it not, think you, 
the more natural Progreſs of things in this, 
as in all parallel Subjects, from what is eaſy 
and obvious, into what 1s abſtruſe, and 
recondite, than, on the other hand, from 
difficult and myſterious, into ſimple, and 
familiar Principles ? 


UNnDouBTEDLY (ſaid I) Hortenſius. 
Tis one of the moſt ſelf-evident Things 
imaginable. I am really ſurpriſed you ſhould 
aſk me the Queſtion, No Man in his 

ſober Senſes can think atherwite, 


You are too apt (returned he) to judge 
of other Peoples way of Thinking by your 
own. What ſay you to Mr. Shuckford's 
Authority in this point ? He is both a Scho- 
lar, and a Man of Senſe: and yet he is 
clearly againſt us in this whole matter; 
and has publickly declared for the direct con- 
trary Opinion, But this is not the only 
Inſtance in which this Author has ſacrificed 
Probability to Syſtem, and given up Na- 
ture, in order to ſerve, as he imagines, the 
Canſe of Revelation, 


Bur how (I interrupted) is that at all 
intereſted in the matter we are conſidering * 
It ſeems to me a mere Point of Antiquity, 
or Curioſity, in which modern Syſtems of 

P Belicf 
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Belief at leaſt can have no manner of 
Concern, 


I wiLL explane this Affair to you, (ſaid 
he) Philemon. You know it is a favorite 
Topic with many of our Divines to depre- 
ciate Reaſon, the better to eſtabliſh the 
Neceſſity of what is called Faith with them. 
Now nothing can caſt a greater Reflection 
upon Reaſon, than to ſuppoſe that ſo wild 
and extravagant a Doctrine as that of the 
Emblematic Theology had its immediate 
Riſe from this Quarter; or that the origi- 
nal Practice of Brute-Worſhip in Egypt was 
a Reſult of pretended Speculation, and a 
more refined Philoſophy. Accordingly, 
our Author would perſuade us to think, 
that the Origin of paying Religious Wor- 
ſhip before ſome Animal Repreſentation 
in Egypt was ſo far from having any Re- 
ference to Oſiris, or the other Hiſtoric 
Deities of the fame Age, (for they had all 
of them, I would obſerve here once for 
all, their conſecrated Symbols, as well as he) 
that it was a Practice with the Egyptians, 
Ages before the Deification of theſe Heroes 
was ſo much as thought of, Nay, that 
the very Grounds of their applying religious 


Symbols to their Hero-Deities were laid in 


a preeſtabliſhed Uſage of this kind with 
N55 to their natural ones, © The firſt 
Step (ſays he) the Egyptians took, after 

they 
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they worſhipped the Luminaries of Hea- 
ven, was to dedicate ſome living Crea- 
ture to each particular Deity, and to 
worſhip that Deity before ſuch Creature, 
< or the Image of it &. If you aſk, how 
they fell into this Practice, which to our 
Apprehenſion ſeems, it is confeſſed, odd 
and humourſome, the Anſwer is, Their 
*« Speculation and Philoſophy led them into 
* it.” When had they deſerted the ſure 
Guidance of Tradition, © they quickly fell 
from one Fancy to another.” And hav- 
ing once thought the Lights of Heaven 70 
be the Gods that governed the World, © they 
« 1na little time apprehended theſe Gods 
* to have made the living Creatures of 
« the Earth more or lefs Partakers of 
<« their Divinity and Perfections,“ in order 
to convey a Knowledge of themſelves 
to Mankind +. I know not, Philemon, 
had our Author lived in Egypt in the Ages 
we are ſpeaking of, in how little a time he 
might have come to apprehend this ; but 
I am ſure it would have coſt me a great 
deal to do it: fince, in the Light it is 
here placed in, it appears, I muſt confeſs, 
to me, one of the leaſt obvious Apprehen- 
fions imaginable. For, as the Queſtion is 
well put by the learned Writer __— 
P 2 cc O 


* Shuckford's Con. Vol. II. p. 278, 279. 
+ Shuck, Con. Vol. II. p. 279, 280. 
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e of what uſe can the Figure of a Beaſt 
* be, to raiſe in Mens Minds Ideas of the 
_ _< fidereal Deities *?” Or, if on the other 
hand the Paſſage from Luminary to Brute- 
Worthip be indeed fo quick an one, as was 
| Juſt now repreſented, it will ever be a De- 
ſideratum with me to conceive, whence it 
came to paſs, that no other Nation we 
are acquainted with beſides the Egyptians, 
how much ſoever it might rival them in 
one of theſe Articles of their Idolatry, ever 
did fo in the other ? But their Philoſophy, 
it ſeems, was as ſingular in this Caſe, as 
their Practice; neither of which could 
enter into the head of any People but 
themſelves, 


IT was a kind of local Infatuation (ſaid 
I) I ſuppoſe, with them; a Diſtemper of 
their Soil and Climate ; a Species of Delu- 
ſion which could only have its Production 
in this choſen Land of abject Superſtition. 
Or, poſlibly, after all, it was ſome Influ- 
ence of their Stars theimſelves: ſome ſingu- 
lar Aſpect of theſe Luminaries, which 
never took place but this once, and that 
only within the Horizon of Egyyt, that 
gave birth to this wonderful Phænomenon; 
and by certain ſecret Intunations to their 
Worthippers ſuggeſted this unuſual Mode 
of their own Idolatry. You 


» Shuck. Con. Vol, II. p. 279. 
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ov would have made an excellent 
Egyptian, (returned he) Philemon, to have 
talked at this rate of occult Reaſons, and 
ſecret Communications. You have here, 
] believe, ſtruck a Note of Refinement in 
behalf of Animal-Worſhip beyond any of 
its profeſſed Apologiſts in Antiquity. Had 
you hit off ſuch a Defence of it in Egypt, 
in the Times of this Superſtition, I almoſt 
tancy you would have had a whole College 
of her Prieſts to wait on you with the 
Compliment of Initiation, even without the 
Trouble of its preparatory Ceremonies. In 
the mean while, I, who love Nature much 
better than Viſions, am for acquitting both 
the Country and the Stars of Egypt in this 
Matter, and for tracing out the Source of 
Brute-Worſhip in the Egyptians themſelves. 
It had its Derivation, I make no queſtion, 
from the Practice of their common, and 
above all their per/enal Hieroglyphics : and, 
inſtead of faying with Mr. $huckford here, 
„ that the Uſe of Animals amongſt the 
% Egyptians for Images of their Deities 
<« introduced an analogous Practice in their 
Pictures of Men *; I would fay rather 
(and with much greater Probability, I think) 
<« that their Hieroghiplical Manner of re- 
« preſenting to one another the Perſons and 
<« Characters of Men gave Riſe to an ana- 
« logous 


4 Shuck. Con. Vol. II. p. 308, 309. 
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* Jogous Uſage with relation to their Gods.” 
For, to mention, Philemon, ſome few of 
their Repreſentations in each kind-— Was 
it not a much more eaſy and natural 
Thought, for them to ſignify Oſ,iris, the 
Father of Tillage, by the Figure of a Bull— 
Or Vis, who taught them either the firſt 
Uſe, or the Improvement of Cows Milk, 
by that of a Cow—Or Mercury, the faithful 
Friend, and prudent Counſellor of them 
both, by the Watchfulneſs and Sagacity of 
the Dog? — Than it was © to fancy the 
* Hawk paid a natural Homage to the Sun, 
e and was an appoſite Symbol of him, be- 
« cauſe it is the only Bird, which can in- 
dure a ſtrong Light without Pain; can 
e ſoar directly againſt the Sun- beams; and 
< 1s obſerved ſometimes to fly in a fupine 
* Poſture, looking freely and ſteadily to- 
e wards Heaven, and towards the Eye of 
* hun who ſees all Things“? ”—Or, to 
think of repreſenting the Moon by a Cat, 

ce becauſe 
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<« becauſe of the ſpotted Skin of this Animal; 


cc 


its imploying itſelf moſtly in the Night- 
te time; and having the Pupil of its Eye 
e inlarged, or contracted, according to the 
« Moon's Increaſe or Wane*?”.—_Or again, 
to image the ſame Luminary by a Dog, 
© becauſe the young ones of this Species 
are blind zh:irteen Days from their Birth, 
* which is the exact Number of the Days 
* in a Year, on which the Moon gives 
abſolutely no Light +?” I might go 
on to inſtance in the Rams being held facred 
to the Sun, as the great Lord of Life, from 
e its being obſerved to reſt the fix Winter 
“ Months of the Year, upon its left Side, 
© and the other ſix (the Seaſon in which 
both the animal and vegetable World is in 
its moſt proſperous and flouriſhing State) 
< upon its right; changing its Poſture pre- 
e ciſely at the time of the autumnal and 
“e vernal 
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s vernal Equinoxes *. — Or, in the Ape's 
being conſecrated to the Moon, as © having 
* a natural Sympathy with her; inaſ- 
*© much as at the time of her Congreſs with 
the Sun,” the part of her Period in which 
with reſpect to the Earth ſhe is totally dark, 
* the Male Ape becomes blind; refuſes 
its Food; and hangs down its Head to- 
% wards the Ground, as regretting the 
* Abſence of the Moon's Light; the Fe- 
% male Ape at the fame Seaſon, beſides all 
this, ſuffering a peculiar and periodical 
“ Infirmity of her own +.” —Or, I might 
take notice to you of: But the mat- 
ter is, I dare ſay, already too evident, to 
need any farther Illuſtration, 
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As much a My/t:c (interpoſed J) Hor- 
tenſius, as you was pleaſed juſt now in Rail- 
lery to paint me to yourſelf, believe me, I 
am very ready to deſcend with you out of 
the airy Regions of Fancy into the fafer 
Paths of plain Nature; and can without 
difficulty give up both my Hypotheſis, and 
Initiation, to enter into ſuch a rational and 
ſatisfactory Sentiment of Things, as you 
have here laid before me. 


THERE is (reſumed he) this farther 
Argument for the prior Date of Heroic 
Symbols to Phyſical ; that the firſt natural 
Divinities of the Egyptians, the Sun, Moon, 
and Stars, were all of them Objects capable 
of a direct Repreſentation to Senſe by way 
of Pi&ure, or wines of the Things them- 
ſelves :' which, as it is in itſelf the moſt 
obvious kind of Repreſentation of any Ob- 
ject, would doubtleſs take place with the 
Egyptians, wherever it was practicable : 
a Circumſtance, which muſt have precluded, 
it ſhould ſeem, the Uſe of Symbols with 
regard to their natural Gods, till ſuch time 
as, from the Application of them in the 
Worſhip of their civil Gods, the emblematic 
Turn of Thinking in Religion was grown 
to be the popular and prevailing one. And 
indeed, to ſhut up this Subject, Philemon, 
had the Symbolic Worſhip of Nature been 
introduced in Egypt, as Mr. Shuckford 

2 


every 


„ of 
every where maintains it was, before either 
the /7mbolic, or the proper Worſhip of her 
antient Heroes, I queſtion much, whether 
this latter Species of her Idolatry had ever 
been heard of, For it ſeems to me a little 
unlikely, that, after the Egyptians had ac- 
quired ſuch an exquiſite Sagacity in Think- 
ing, as to be able to repreſent to themſelves, 
as we may ſay, the whole Creation in Em- 
blem, they ſhould find any Temptation to 
idolize ſuch comparatively low and humble 
Efforts of human Genius, as the Invention 
of the firſt fimpler Arts and Accommoda- 
tions of Life. 


Tax true Riſe therefore of Animal- 
Worſhip in Egypt was, doubtleſs, of a much 
humbler Kind than Mr. Shuckford has re- 
preſented, *© It was originally only the 
* Worſhip of the antient Heroes of the 
e Egyptians, exalted by them after their 
*© Deceale to the Character of Gods, thro' 
the Medium of that particular Animal- 
<* Repreſentation, which had been uſed in 
Hieroglyphic Writing to diſtinguiſh their 
e ſeveral Perſons as Men.“ But the mat- 
ter, however it might begin, did not, we 


ey 


find, reſt here; for the Idea of a certain 


Divine Preſence. having once grown into 

an eſtabliſhed Connexion with the Image 

or Portrait of a certain Animal, it was eaſy 

for Superſtition or Artifice to improve __ 
t 


| { T 15 ) 
this Hint; and to have it believed, that 
the God, who was thus conceived of as my- 
{tically preſent to his Worſhippers in the 
dead Image, might ſometimes vouchſafe to 
become ſubſtantially ſo in the living Animal 
in Kind: a Notion, which accordingly pre- 
vailed in time with the Egyptians to ſuch 
an extravagant degree, that there was ſcarce 
a Species of Animals in their Country, 
ſome Individual whereof had not Divine 
Honors paid it, as the Temple of ſome or 
other of their Gods x. One of the moſt 
celebrated of theſe Brute-Divinities was the 
Apis : A God,” as Lucian humorouſly 
deſcribes him, * from out of the Herd + ;” 
Or, in other Words, a Bull conſecrated to 
O/r:is; whole firſt Diſtinction from his Fel- 
lows was probably nothing more, than 
his ſuperior Size or Beauty ; though it 
was afterwards improved into his having 
a ſupernatural Conception, together with 
ſeveral Myſtic Enſigns of a Divine Charac- 
3 Q 2 ter, 
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the original Superſtition of t 


16 
ter, to the Number, in Alian's Time, 
of twenty- nine: in virtue whereof, he was 
conſtituted not only, what we ſometimes 
find him called by the Egyptians, (and 
what alone, I perſuade my ſelf, was their 
firſt Idea of him) © the beautiful Image 
* of the Soul of Ofirzs *; But, by a ſtill 
higher Privilege, the Image of the greateſt 
part of their natural Deities at the fame 
_ +. But theſe, Philemon, I paſs over 
t preſent, both, as they belong rather to 
the ſubſequent part of our Inquiry ; and, 
as they were, paſt queſtion, „ nk to 
e Apis; 

mere Contrivance of the Egyptian ried 
hood, 
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hood, to get the Times of his Appearance, 
(for, I ſhould obſerve to you, he was not 
always ſuppoſed to be preſent in Egypt) 
into their own hands; and to have the 
making, as occaſion might offer, of one 
of the chief Objects of Worſhip in their 
Country. 


AND a very artful Contrivance too, 
(faid I) Hortenſius, for the Ends of Prieſtly 
Ambition and Emolument ; as we have but 
too good Proof in the Hiſtory of modern 
Superſtition : whoſe Maſters, you know, 
throughout great part of Chriflendom, have 
adopted this God-making Policy of the old 
Egyptian Hierarchs; which they accord- 
ingly practiſe frequently with equal Impu- 
dence, and Succeſs, in the Face of devout 
Multitudes, who, from an aweful Senſe of 
their high Prerogative in this matter, are 
inſlaved into a blind Submiſſion to their 
Authority 1 in every other. 


BEFORE we have finiſhed our preſent 
Subject, (returned he) Philemon, you will 
find this is by no means the only Inſtance 
of Plagiariſm in modern Superſtition, from 
antient. Prieſtcraft, it ſhould ſeem, was a Sci- 
ence very ſoon brought to its Perfection in the 
World. It is obſerved of Arts in general, 
you know, that they never fail to flouriſh 
nnder a proper Incouragement: a Hap- 
| | pinels, 
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pineſs, which the Art we are ſpeaking of 


in particular could never want, as far back- 
wards in Hiſtory as there was any ſuch thing 
as devout Weakneſs in human Nature. It 
carries indeed, in diſtinction from all other 
Arts, its immediate Recompence in its on 
hands: ſince, whoever has Addreſs enough 
to cheat People of their Liberties and their 
Poſſeſſions by applying himſelf to their 
Fears is ſure of being a ſufficient Gainer 
by his Profeſſion. But, to return from the 
political Application of Brute-Worſhip, to 
the original Inſtitution of it; for the pre- 
ciſe ira of theſe Animal-Gods in Egypt, 
we have little more than Conjecture to 
truſt to in this matter. The Egyptian Chro- 
nology, you may remember, ſeems to have 
determined the time of the Conſecration of 
the Apis to the Reign of Ceachos, the tenth 
Succeſſor in the Thinize Government. If 
the Apis was, as I am much inclined to 
believe, the firſt Inſtance of a Brute-God 
amoneſt the Egyptians, the time here 
tixed for his Conſecration falls in, as J ob- 
ſerved to you in our laſt Converſation, 
with the Age of Sußbis at Memphis; 
whoſe general Character may make it not 
improbable, that he was the Author of 
this Fancy. Whether Suphis was more a 
Devotionaliſt, or a Politician, I know not; 
but he had, we find, a Head much turned 
to Religious Subjects: and, from the extra- 
1 ordinary 
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ordinary Acquaintance he is ſaid to have had 
with the Gods, muſt have underſtood, no 
doubt, beyond any of his Contemporaries, 
the Modus of their Divine Preſence. 


Wulfen was the Secret, (ſaid I) I ſup- 
poſe, he delivered down to his Succeſſors 
in Religious Politics in that Sacred Book 
vou mentioned him to have been the Au- 
thor of; a Depoſitum, it ſeems, whereby 
his Memory became ſo ſingularly indeared 
to them, that they could not let it paſs 
through their hands to After-Ages without 
entering a particular "Teſtimony of their 
Obligations to him upon this account. 


ANp yet perhaps (returned he) the Se- 
cret, Philemon, was all this while nothing 
more, than that of humoring the Biaſs ot 

pular Weakneſs; ſubmitting to govern 
the Multitude upon their own Terms; and 
leaving them to the Impreſſions of a falſe 
Species of Religion, as thinking them not 
fit to be truſted with the Principles of a 
truer one. I inquire not into the Merits 
of ſuch a way of Thinking; all I ob- 
ſerve is, that it ſeems to have been the 
general Sentiment of more knowing An- 
tiquity in the Point. And of this kind, I 
make no queſtion, was the Egyptian Brute- 
Worſhip : not originally a Deduction of 
their Philoſophy ; (for then the Greeks, 


who 
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who learnt to Philoſophize in Egypt, would 
have fallen into the ſame Practice) but a 
mere local Accommodation to vulgar Pre- 
judices ; which, when they had taken too 
deep Root to be removed without hazard, 
as might be apprehended, to better Things, 
the Learned, as their manner ſeems to have 
been in all parallel Caſes, endeavoured to juſ- 
tify as well as they could ; and to give them 
the beſt Colorings they were capable of. 
For indeed the Belief of Animal-Gods in 
Egypt was an Error of too great Conſequence 
to the Prieſthood, not to deſerve all the 
Countenance they could give it; nor need 
we doubt, but the Wiſdom of this Order 
would find ſomething to ſay for itſelf upon 
fo intereſting an Occaſion. And here, as 
I take it, came in firſt the Philoſophy of 
repreſenting, as Mr. Shuckford well expreſſes 
the matter for us, the Gods to have made 
* the living Creatures upon Earth more or 
« leſs Partakers of their Divinity and Per- 
« fections, in order to convey a Know- 
** ledge of themſclycs to Mankind: a 
Notion, which, as the ſame learned Writer 
remarks, « Men of the niceſt Inquiry pre- 
« tended to ſupport by many curious Ob- 
« ſervations upon particular Kinds of Ani- 
mals *: inſomuch, that Porphyry aſſures 
us, it came in time, upon this Principle, 
to be aſſerted by them, as from a more 

intimate 


* Shuck. Con. Vol. II. p. 279, 280. 
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intimate Knowledge of Divine Matters, 
that ſome Animals had ſo near a rela- 
tion to certain of the Gods, as to be 
even dearer to them than Mankind itſelf; 
as was (they maintained) the cafe of the 
Hawk in reſpe& to the Sun, from a 


ſuppoſed Analogy of its Temperament 
to that of the Sun's Body *. 
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THis was a Strain of Refinement indeed 
(faid I) Hortenfius. But after all I do not 
much wonder to find the human Species 
in Egypt ſunk fo low in the Eſtimation of 
their ſpiritual Maſters, conſidering that they 
converſed with Mankind altogether in their 
Foibles; and found them capable of being 
made Tools to their ſeparate Intereſt and 


Ambition, by entering into ſuch abject and 
illiberal Sentiments of Things. 


Tur ſanding fo high (reſumed he) in 
the Favor of Heaven, as in the Inſtance 
here mentioned, was the Lot only of ſome 
few privileged Animals: or rather, proba- 
bly, was an occaſional Compliment 1 in the 
hands of the Prieſthood, to be beſtowed 

R here 
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here and there, upon certain ſpecial Emer- 
gencies, However this might be, the ge- 
neral Plea for Animal-Worſhip, as ſoon as 
the Leatning of Egypt had ingaged in the 
Patronage of it, was, as has been faid, 
« the relation which the ſeveral kinds of 
C conſecrated Animals had to ſome or other 
<* of the Gods, in quality of Emblems, or 
«« ſenſible Repreſentations, of their divine 
% Powers and Properties: ſeveral alledged 
Examples whereof having been occaſionally 
r N whilſt we were diſcourſing at 
arge of the Hieroglypbic-Science, I ſhall 
preſume upon this matter, Philemon, as 
already ſufficiently illuſtrated to you. But 
when, upon the Principle here ſuppoſed, 
the Number of Divine Symbols was ſo 
much increaſed in Egypt, that the preciſe 
Reaſons of them in each particular Inſtance 
were in a manner endleſs to be diſtinctly 
inſiſted on; and when moreover the gene- 
tal Subject-Matter of the Egyptian Theo- 
logy itſelf was, in a Courſe of Time and 
Speculation, become more refinedly Philo- 
fophical ; a ſtill higher way of Thinking 
was authorized in the Point ; which at 
once apologized for every poſſible Caſe of 
Animal-Superſtition, without deſcending to 
the more intricate Minutiz of any. Thus 
it was maintained, „that the Worſhip 
<« ſeemingly paid to particular conſecrated 
“Animals did not terminate in the Ani- 

« mals 


„„ 

mals themſelves, as a ſuperficial or pro- 
fane Obſerver might imagine; but had 
“for its ultimate Object the Divine Power, 
which actuates all things, as diſplaying it- 
« felt in thoſe Animals *: for that it was 
not in Man alone that the Divinity offer- 
ed it{elf to our Obſervation, but in almoſt 
every kind of animated Nature; where- 
fore, it was thought good to take in every 
* ſuch Nature into the Syſtem of Deity 4.“ 
Nay, it was even aſſerted, as we find in 
Plutarch, © that Animals were the moſt 
*« perfect and natural Specula in which the 
human Mind could contemplate the God- 
* head: inaſmuch as being indued with 
Life, and Senſe, and Self- motion, and 
having a Faculty of diſtinguiſhing diffe- 
* rent Objects from each other for their 
© own Uſe and Preſervation, they were to 
be conceived of as ſo many ſeveral Streams 
iſſuing from the great common Fountain 
of Life and Intelligence : and had there- 
* fore a much nearer Affinity to the Di- 
vine Being, than any Images of human 

2 « Device, 
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Device, the uninformed Workmanſhip 
« of the Sculptor, or the Statuary *,” 


In Conſequence of which way of think- 
ing (faid I) our Apologiſts for Brute-Wor- 
ſhip might with til] greater Reaſon have 
demanded Divine Honors to their own Per- 
ſons ; and haye pronounced themſelves to be 
in right, what they were too much in fact, 
ſo many Gods to the People : unleſs indeed 
they were apprehenſive, the People might 
upon the ſame Principles commence Gods, 
as well as their Maſters; or were after all 
honeſtly conſcious to themſelves that, what- 
ever the Argument might ſeem to prove 
for them, they could indeed have but lit- 
tle Title to a Divine Character, who had 
ſo far debaſed the human one, as to en- 
ter ſeriouſly into the Defence of ſuch a 
ridic ulous Theology. 


For the Conſequences of Opinions (re- 
turned Hortenſius) People are by no means 
always 
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always true to them; inaſmuch as they 
may either not ſee, or not acknowledge, 
or, which is more to our preſent Purpoſe, 
not want them. For this was certainly 
the Caſe of our Egyptian Apologiſts in the 
Subject before us : They framed their Hy- 
potheſis with an Eye to a particular Point 
only ; and therefore purſued it no farther 
than the Intereſts of that Point required: 
or, in other Words, as has been intimated 
above, they found their Countrymen, for 
Reaſons already mentioned, actually ingaged 
in the Worſhip of certain Brute-Animals, 
and then inſtituted a kind of Mock-Philo- 
ſophy, which ſhould authorize ſuch a Wor- 
ſhip : their Speculation in this matter tak- 
ing its riſe from their Practice, and not their 
Practice from their Speculation, And here, 
Philemon, at parting with the Subject of 
the Sacred Animals, I may obſerve to you, 
that the Doctrine of the Metempſychoſis, 
ſuppoſed by the Greek Writers a Native of 
Egypt, is by many People believed to owe 
its Birth to this Article of her Theology. 
Indeed the learned Yoſirs is of opinion, that 
it was a Corruption of ſome traditionary 
Notices in Antiquity concerning a general 
Reſurrection *, But, as he reſts his Opi- 
nion 

Imo non animas modo ſupereſſe poſt mortem, 
conſenſus gentium fuit : ſed apud multas etiam re- 
liquiæ fuere de nova cum corporibus conjunctione, 


quam Reſurrectionem dicimus. | Sed foede eam cor- 
. | ruperunt 
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nion here upon mere Authority without 
Reaſons, we are certainly at liberty to diſ- 
ſent from him, if a more probable Account 
of the matter may be found to offer itſelf ; 
as, I muſt own, I am inclined to think 
there may yet be given of it, than either 
of the Accounts hitherto mentioned. Whe- 
ther Reaſon, or Revelation, firſt taught 
Men the Belief of the Soul's Immortality, 
either way the Notion itſelf appears to have 
been a very antient one in the World. 


As, without any thing ſupernatural in 
the Cafe, (interrupted I) we may well ſup- 
pole it muſt have been: both, as the Doc- 
trine of a future Exiſtence 1s a very impor- 
tant Engine of civil Policy; and as it is at 
the ſame time an Hypotheſis extremely 
flattering to private Intereſt ; a kind of na- 
tural Dictate of the human Heart. The 
Love of Being as ſuch, and Deſire of its 
Continuance, is inſeparable from every Con- 
ſcious Poſſeſſor of it. In this reſpect the 
intriguing Stateſman has one common 
Feeling 
ruperunt in illam, quam dixere prep 3, wow, quaſi 
dicas tranſanimationem : item METEMCWHATWOW, hoc 
eſt migrationem de corpore in corpus: etiam WeMilywi- 


o1%v, five regenerationem, Quæ non Pythagore- 
orum duntaxat, ſed multarum etiam gentium opinio 
fuit, & admodum diſſitarum. De E ptiis, teſtis 
Herodotus ; a quibus etiam id hauſiſſe Pythagoram, 
idem tradit. Voſſ. de Orig. & Prog. Idol. Lib. 3 
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Feeling with the humbleſt Inſtrument of 
his Ambition : and having once learnt the 
Biaſs of Human Nature in this Point from 
himſelf, we cannot imagine he would long 
be at a Loſs to make ule of it in other 
People. 


In order to which End (faid Hortenſius) 
his Buſineſs would certainly be, to repreſent 
to Mens Thoughts the State of their future 
Exiſtence under ſuch particular kinds of 
ſenſible Images, as he ſhould conceive molt 
agreable to the popular Relith in his Coun- 
try. Now, do but ſuppoſe, Philemon, our 
Stateſman here to be an Egyptian one, and 
you will, I dare ſay, be of opinion with me, 
thata better Mode of Repreſentation in the 
Caſe before us could hardly have been de- 
viſed, than that of a Mefempſycho/is ; a No- 
tion, which, beſides the Countenance it 
might receive from the Superſtition of the 
Egyptians, as above mentioned, had a ſingu- 
lar Accommodation to their national Ulage 
of Hzeroglyphic Writing: for, whereas in 
the Courſe of this Practice they had been 
accuſtomed from the moſt diſtant Antiquity 
to ſubſtitute Animals for perſonal Characters 
of the Living, they would eaſily, we may 
imagine, enter into a Sentiment of Things, 
which ſhould repreſent theſe Animals as the 
perſonal Reſidence of the Dead: this being 
only to conceive of Death, as changing the 

» Emble- 
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Emblematic State of Affairs with Mankind 
into a real one; and allotting them that 
particular Province of Action in a literal 
Senſe, in which they had acted throughout 
Life in a figurative one ®, But be this, 
Philemon, as it may —I have now led you 
through the three principal Stages of the 
Egyptian Idolatry— The Worſhip of the 


; ſeveral 

It muſt be owned that, as Zeradetus repreſents 
this matter to us, there ſeems to be nothing of 
moral Deſignation in it; (the only View in which 
it can be fuppeicd to anſwer the Ends of civil Go- 
vernment) tince according to his Account of it the 
Statesof all Men after Death are ſuppoſed the ſame 
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{4£v0) £70yver* Herod, Lib. II. cap. 123.——But, 
when it is conſidered, that Philoſophy in Egypt was 
too good a Friend to Legiſlation, not to turn every 
Point of Doctrine to ſome political Account; that 
the Doctrine of Pythagoras and Plato, (both of whom 
were for ſome time under an Egyptian Tutorage, 
and who, as Philoſophers, had a nearer Intereſt in 
2 Quseſtion of this Nature, than a mere Hiſtorian 
can be conceived to have had) puts a manifeſt Dif- 
terence between good and bad Men in the future 
State; and q oreover, that Diodorus expreſsly informs 
us that the Egytians themſelves did the fame, in his 
Account of their Funeral Ceremonics ; when this, I 
ſay, is conſidered, it may incline one to ſuſpect He- 
redlotus's Repreſentation of the Caſe here to be rather 
inaccurate, -and that the Metempſychoſis of the Egyp- 


tian, was always iutended to carry with it the Idee 


of a certain moral Diſcipline. 
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ſeveral Parts and Powers of Nature—Of 
certain deified Heroes of very remote An- 
tiquity, the Founders of Society, and In- 
venters of the more neceſſary Arts of Life 
And of the Animals conſecrated to theſe 
ſuppoſed Deities of both Kinds, as Emblems 
of their Divinity and Perfections—It re- 
mains however that I give you ſome ſhort 
Account of that induſtrious Confuſion of 
the natural with the civil part of their The- 
ology intimated, you may remember, during 
our laſt Conference, to have been introduced 
amongſt the Egyptians, in the ſucceſſive 
Refinement of their Religious Politics; and 
which is to be confidered, I think, as the 
finiſhing Improvement of their ſpeculative 
Superſtition. For the Grounds of this Con- 
fuſion, you are to obſerve, that, whereas 
the Foundations of their Heroical Theology 
were laid, as has been all along faid, in the 
very Depths of Barbariſm, the Credenda in 
this Syſtem were for the moſt part ſuch, 
as could only paſs upon a rude and ignorant 
Generation; and were found liable to infi.- 
nite Cavil and Exception, as Mankind im- 
proved in rational Thinking. The Tradi- 
tions, for Example, received by the Egyp- 
tians, concerning the Birth and Genealogy 
of their antient Heroes—Their Courſe of 
Imployment through Life the Particu- 
larities, and even ſometimes Detects, of * 

8 er- 
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Perſons — Their Intrigues and Love-Ad- 
ventures — Their Factions and mutual 
Violences—Above all, that moſt inhuman 
one committed by Typhon upon the Life of 
the Beneficent O/ir:5—Theſe were all of 
them Accounts of things ſo little agreable 
to the Conceptions which more improved 
Reaſon taught the Egyptians to entertain of 
Divine Beings ; ſuch glaring Diſproofs of 
all juſt Title to their Reverence in ſome of 
the chief preſcribed Objects of it ; as muſt 
upon Examination have brought a thorow 
Diſgrace upon the whole Syſtem of their 
heroical Divinity, had not the Wiſdom of 
the Sacred Order, ever tenacious of eſta- 
bliſhed Principles, found out an Expedient 
to ſcreen in all theſe Caſes the manifeſt Ab- 
ſurdity of the /ztera/ Doctrine under the 
Pretext of an allegorical Interpretation. The 
Expedient was that of Phyſical Mythology: 
a Repreſenting the ſeveral Powers and Paſ- 
ſions of external Nature under the Idea of 
ſo many conſcious Perſonages ; to whom, 
when the Mythologiſts had given the Names 
of their ſeveral Deified Heroes, and placed 
them in ſutable Circumſtances of Relation 


to one another, they contrived in ſome 
meaſure to accommodate the intire Adven- 
| 22 | tures 
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tures of the Perſons whoſe Names they bore : 
in order that all exceptionable Occurrences 
in their heroic or Demon-Hiſtory might 
be capable of an innocent Explication into 
certain correſpondent Articles of natural *. 


I aLwavys thought (interrupted I) Hor- 
tenſius, the Powers and Paſſions of inani- 
mate Nature had been firſt raiſed into con- 
{cious Perſonality by the mere wanton Ge- 
neroſity of Poets; and had received it as a 
voluntary Donation at the liberal hand of 
the Muſes, inſtead of being thus forced into 
it to ſerve a Turn in the Politics of an in- 
triguing Hierarchy, But methinks, I want 
much to know how they ſuſtained the ſeve- 
ral Characters here aſſigned them; and with 
what Succeſs they acquitted themſelves in 
the different Provinces of the Heroic Hiſtory. 


TRusT the Egyptian Prieſthood for this, 
(returned Hortenſius;) they had ſtudied the 
S 2 Buſineſs 
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Buſineſs of Analogies in things too much in 
other Subjects, not to be able to make ſome- 
thing of it in this, where their Craft was fo 
deeply intereſted, What think you of re- 
ſolving the whole Hiſtory of Typhon and 
Oſiris into the ſucceſſive Stages of the Lunar 
Period ? You perhaps, who are unuſed to 
Speculations of this kind, may not im- 
mediately diſcern the Parallel here; but 
the Mythologiſts are ready to warrant the 
juſtneſs of it to a Nicety. Ojr:s, they will 
tell you, ſignifies the Orb of the Moon: 
and, whereas it is related of Oris in the 
Sacred Traditions that he lived, or as others 
will have it, reigned in Egypt twenty-eight 
Years, the Number of Years, ſay they, an- 
ſwers to that of the Days in which the 
Moon completes her Revolution round the 
Earth, If Ofrzs reigned for ſome time in 
perfect Tranquility, the Affairs of his Go- 
vernment going on proſperouſly, and him- 
felt daily increaſing in Reputation, this, 
they may obſerve, 1s fully explaned by the 
Moon's receiving perpetual Acceſſions of 
Light during the firſt half of her Courſe. 
For the Faction headed by Typhon againſt 
this excellent Perſon, they will interpret it 
of that ſecret Cauſe in Nature which con- 
ſtantly diminiſhes the Moon's Luſtre after 
a certain Stage of her Progreſs. That O/- 
ris is faid to have been murdered by Ty- 
bon on the ſeventeenth Day of the Month, 


3 they 
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they will account for by informing you, 
that the ſeventeenth Day of the Moon's 
Age is that on which her Decreaſe becomes 
firſt ſenſible to Sight . The Report of the 
Diſcerpſion of O/rr:s's dead Body into four- 
teen Parts by his relentleſs Adverſary they 
will reſolve into the fourteen Days continu- 
ance of the Moon's monthly Wane. And, 
whereas Typhon is ſaid to have diſtributed 
a Part to each of his Accomplices in the 
Murder of Ofirzs, they will explane this of 
each Day of the Moon's Wane taking away 
an equal Proportion of her Light. If ſome 
Traditions repreſented Oſiris to have been 
murdered not ſo much by Violence, as Stra- 
tagem, Typhon having, at an Entertainment 
to which he had ingaged him, firſt artfully 
inticed him into a Cheſt of the exact Mea- 
ſure of his Body, and then, by the Aſſiſtance 
of his Confederates, carried him out into 
the Sea; to this Relation, they will contend, 
exactly correſponds the hollowed Figure of 
the Moon's Orb previouſly to its total Diſ- 
appearance +. But, I dare fay, you have 
full enough of this Matter. 


Mock more (ſaid I) than I expected 
could have been made of it at your firſt 
ſetting 
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ſetting out upon the Compariſon. Mythology, 
I perceive, was an excellent Defence againſt 
the Attacks of Pagan Sceptiſciſm. But pray 
what becomes of the widowed and diſcon- 
folate Js in the Courſe of this Parallel? 
She had, doubtleſs, too much Concern in the 
original Hiſtory here, not to find a Cor- 
reſpondent Part in the Fable. I will ſup- 
pole therefore, that ſhe is one while the 
Earth regretting the dark and comfortleſs 
Condition of her Nights during the ſeem- 
ing Abſences of her Celeſtial Aſſociate; and 
another while the Operation of that friendly 
Power in Nature, by which the gradual 
Decays of the old Moon are conſtantly re- 
paired every Month in the proportionable 
Increaſes of the new one. 


ISEE (ſaid Hortenſius) you would ſoon 
come, Philemon, to be a very notable My- 
thologiſt. That you may have an Opportu- 
nity, if you think fit, of improving your 
Talent this way, I will leave it with you 
to imagine how the ſame Piece of Sacred 
Hiſtory in Egypt, which we have here only 
conſidered in its Accommodation to the 
Moon, may admit of different Explications 
into the Phænomena of Eclipſes — The 
riſings and ſettings of the Stars—The Viciſ- 
ſitudes of Day and Night-— The annual 
Courſe of the Sun— The ſeveral Accidents 
of the Nile - and the Oeconomy and Pro- 
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cedure of certain of the natural Fruits of 
the Earth *. Not to mention here the 


abſtract Conceptions of Drought and Moiſ- 


ture or, the two contraſted Intereſts of 
Good and Evil in the Univerſe, about which 
ſo much, you will recolle&, was diſcourſed 
upon a former Occaſion And, when 
you have well ſettled this Matter with your- 
ſelf, I ſhall look upon you as fully prepared 
to deſcend with me from the Confideration 
of Falſe Theory, into that of Falſe Prac- 
tice in Religion in the Pagan World 
of which at ſome other Time. 
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og, Ka% To% . Tov Orig xa Th Iows, xa Wave 
rag Tos ien ja OG, u big HOTEPRSy x rag 
TouTW Mayors, x pues, X%k ETMITOAQ, eAiT]o= 
tions, 1 big Th Tee auEnoeis XA fbiwEhc, 1) 
tig Toy HAou Wopeiay, I TO VE Sp no Paper, 
n 70 nueęuov, n r YE WoTX%/alv, Ka g Wa tis 
r Ovoixar Ap. Euſeb. Præp. Evang. Lib. 3. e. 4. 
Oro de xa Tos Workois xa Poprizois emuxtipnoc- 
tv, err TAS KAY Wpxy frrTHCOAGUS TOY WEBHENOVTOG, 
tir THUG TWY KApTWY YEVETETL, XXL TTOEHIS, Hah Gpo- 
roi XA, ra Wept TOUS Jeous TOTO CUXELOUY> 
TES, Ko AEYOUTES Janleoba ev Toy Ogzpiv, ore * 
TTETQ% rug Ys S e¹οοννjẽl¶ 0 K%pTO;, abi de av 
Etovolai, xa j, , ore Bhacotiotws agxn* 


Plut. de Iſide & Oſiride, p. 377- 


. 


Fuft Publiſhed, 


Printed for M. STEEN, in Inmer-Temple 
Lane ; 


UTURE REWARDS and 
PUNISHMENTS believed by 
the Ancients, particularly the Philoſophers. 
Wherein ſome Objections of the Rev. Mr. 
Warburton, in his Divine Legation of Moſes, 
are. conſidered. To which is added, 


An ADDRESS to FRrEE-THINKERsS. 


Petit hinc, Fuveneſque Seneſque 
Finem animo certum miſeriſque Viatica 


Canis. Perſ. 5 Sat. 


